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PREFACE. 



These essays, written for the Fortnightly Review 

in the summer and autumn of 1881, were intended 

as first sketches only of a maturer work which the 

author hoped, before giving finally to the public, to 

complete at leisure, and develop in a form worthy 

of critical acceptance, and of the great subject he 

had chosen. Events, however, have marched faster 

than he at a!! anticipated, and it has become .a 

matter of importance with him that the idea they 

^^ 1 were designed to illustrate should be given imme- 

v: diate and full publicity. The French, by their 

\ invasion of Tunis, have precipitated the Moham- 

^^' medan movement in North Africa ; Egypt has 

V, roused herself for a great effort of national and 

<:\ religious reform ; and on all sides Islam is seen to 

n be convulsed by political portents of ever*growing 
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intensity. He believes that his countrymen will 
in a very few months have to make their final 
choice in India, whether they will lead or be led 
by the wave of religious energy which is sweeping 
eastwards, and he conceives it of consequence that 
at least they should know the main issues of the 
problem before them. To shut their eyes to the 
great facts of contemporary history, because that 
history has no immediate connection with their 
daily life, is a course unworthy of a great nation ; 
and in England, where the opinion of the people 
guides the conduct of affairs, can hardly fail to 
bring disaster. It should be remembered that the 
modern British Empire, an agglomeration of races 
ruled by public opinion in a remote island, is an 
experiment new in the history of the world, and 
needs justification in exceptional enlightenment; 
and it must be remembered, too, that no empire ever 
yet was governed without a living policy. The 
author, therefore, has resolved to publish his work, 
crude as it is, without more delay, in the hope 
that it may be instrumental in guiding the national 
choice. He is, nevertheless, fully aware of its 
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defects both in accuracy and completeness, and he 
can only hope that they may be pardoned him in 
view of the general truth of the picture he has 
drawn. 

Since the last of these essays was written, their ' 
author has returned to Egypt, and has there had 
the satisfaction of finding the ideas, vaguely fore- 
shadowed hy him as the dream of some few liberal 
Ulema of the Azhar, already a practical reality. 
Cairo has now declared itself as the home of pro- 
gressive thought in Islam, and its university as the 
once more independent seat of Arabian theology. 
Secured from Turkish interference by the national 
movement of the Arabs, the Ulema of the Azhar 
have joined heart and soul with the party of re- 
form. The importance of this event can hardly be 
overrated ; and if, as now seems probable, a liberal 
Mohammedan Government by a free Moham- 
medan people should establish itself firmly on the 
Nile, it is beyond question that the basis of a 
social and political Reformation for all Islam has 
been laid. It is more than all a hopeful sign that 
extreme moderation with regard to the Caliphate 
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is observed by the Egyptian leaders. Indepen- 
dence, not opposition, is the motto of the party ; 
and no rent has been made or is contemplated by 
them in the orthodox coat of Islam. Abd el 
Hamid Khan is still recognized as the actual Emir 
el Mumenin, and the restoration of a more legiti- 
mate Caliphate is deferred for the day when its 
fate shall have overtaken the Ottoman Empire. 
This is as it should be. Schism would only weaken 
the cause of religion, already threatened by a 
thousand enemies ; and the premature appearance 
of an Anti-Caliph in Egypt or Arabia, however 
legitimate a candidate he might be by birth for the 
office, would divide the Mohammedan world into 
two hostile camps, and so bring scandal and in- 
jury on the genera! cause. In the meantime, how- 
ever, liberal thought will have a fair field for its 
development, and can hardly fail to extend its 
influence wherever the Arabic language is spoken, 
and among all those races which look on the 
Azhar as the centre of their intellectua! life. This 
is a notable achievement, and one which patience 
may turn, perhaps in a very few years, to a more 
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general triumph. There can be Httle doubt now 
that the death of Abd el Haraid, or his fall from 
Empire, will be the signal for the return of the 
Caliphate to Cairo, and a formal renewal there by 
the Arabian mind of its lost religious leadership. 

To Mohammedans the author owes more than 
a word of apology. A stranger and a sojourner 
among them, he has ventured on an exposition of 
their domestic griefs, and has occasionally touched 
the ark of their religion with what will seem to 
them a profane hand ; but his motive has been 
throughout a pure one, and he trusts that they will 
pardon him in virtue of the sympathy with them 
which must be apparent in every line that he has 
written. He has predicted for them great political 
misfortunes in the immediate future, because he 
believes that these are a necessary step in the 
process of their spiritual development ; but he has 
a supreme confidence in Islam, not only as a 
spiritual, but as a temporal system the heritage and 
gift of the Arabian race, and capable of satisfying 
their most civilized wants ; and he believes in the 
hour of their political resurgence. In the mean- 
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time he is convinced that he serves their interests 
best by spealfing what he holds to be the truth 
regarding their situation. Their day of empire 
has all but passed away, but there remains to them 
a day of social independence better than empire. 
Enlightened, reformed and united in sympathy, 
Mussulmans need not fear political destruction in 
their original homes, Arabia, Egypt, and North 
Africa ; and these must suffice them as a Dar el 
Islam till better days shall come. If the author 
can do anything to help them to preserve that in- 
dependence they may count upon him freely within 
the limits of his strength, and he trusts to prove to 
them yet his sincerity in some worthier way than 
by the publication of these first essays, 

Cairo, yanuary 15M, 1882. 
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THE FUTURE OE ISLAM. 



CHAPTER I. 

CENSUS OF THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD. 
THE HAJ. 

In the lull, which we hope is soon to break the 
* storm of party strife in England, it may not per- 
haps be impossible to direct public attention to 
the rapid growth of questions which for the last 
few years have been agitating the rehgious mind 
of Asia, and which are certain before long to pre- 
sent themselves as a very serious perplexity to 
British statesmen ; questions, moreover, which if 
not dealt with by them betimes, it will later be 
found out of their power to deal with at ai!, 
though a vigorous policy at the present moment 
might yet solve them to this country's very great 
advantage. 

The revival which is taking place in the Moham- 
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2 THE FUTURE OF ISLAM. 

medan world is indeed worthy of every English- 
man's attention, and it is difficult to believe that 
it has not received anxious consideration at the 
hands of those whose official responsibility lies 
chiefly in the direction of Asia ; but I am not 
aware that it has hitherto been placed in its true 
light before the English public, or that a quite 
definite policy regarding it may be counted on as 
existing in the counsels of the present Cabinet. 
Indeed, as regards the Cabinet, the reverse may 
very well be the case. We know how suspicious 
English politicians are of policies which may be 
denounced by their enemies as speculative ; and it 
is quite possible that the very magnitude of the 
problem to be solved in considering the future 
of Islam may have caused it to be put aside there 
as one " outside the sphere of practical politics." 
The phrase is a convenient one, and is much used 
by those in power amongst us who would evade 
the labour or the responsibility of great decisions. 
Yet that such a problem exists in a new and very 
serious form I do not hesitate to affirm, nor will 
my proposition, as I think, be doubted by any 
who have mingled much in the last few years 
with the Mussulman populations of Western Asia. 
There it is easily discernible that great changes 
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CENSUS OF THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD. 3 

are impending, chang'es perhaps analogous to those 
which Christendom underwent four hundred years 
ago, and that a new departure is urgently de- 
manded of England if she would maintain even 
for a few years . her position as the guide and 
arbiter of Asiatic progress. 

It was not altogether without the design of 
gaining more accurate knowledge than I could 
find elsewhere on the subject of this Mohammedan 
revival that I visited Jeddah in the early part of 
the past winter, and that I subsequently spent 
some months in Egypt and Syria in the almost 
exclusive society of Mussulmans. Jeddah, I argued, 
the seaport of Mecca and only forty miles distant 
from that famous centre of the Moslem universe, 
would be the most convenient spot from which I 
could obtain such a bird's-eye view of Islam as 
I was in search of ; and I imagined rightly that I 
should there iind myself in an atmosphere less 
provincial than that of Cairo, or Bagdad, or Con- 
stantinople. 

Jeddah is indeed in the pilgrim season the 
suburb of a great metropolis, and even a European 
stranger there feels that he is no longer in a world 
of little thoughts and local aspirations. On every 
side the politics he hears discussed are those of the 
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4 THE FUTURE OF ISLAM. 

great world, and the religion professed is that of a 
wider Islam than he has been accustomed to in 
Turkey or in India. There every race and lan- 
guage are represented, and every sect. Indians, 
Persians, Moors, are there, — negroes from the 
Niger, Malays from Java, Tartars from the Kha- 
nates, Arabs from the French Sahara, from Oman 
and Zanzibar, even, in Chinese dress and undis- 
tinguishable from other natives of the Celestial 
Empire, Mussulmans from the interior of China. 
As one meets these walking in the streets, one's 
view of Islam becomes suddenly enlarged, and one 
finds oneself exclaiming with Sir Thomas Browne, 
" Truly the (Mussulman) world is greater than that 
part of it geographers have described." The per- 
manent population, too, of Jeddah Js a microcosm 
of Islam. It is made up of individuals from every 
nation under heaven. Besides the indigenous 
Arab, who has given his language and his tone 
of thought to the rest, there is a mixed resident 
multitude descended from the countless pilgrims 
who have remained to live and die in the holy 
cities. These preserve, to a certain extent, their 
individuality, at least for a generation or two, and 
maintain a connection with the lands to which they 
owe their origin and the people who were their 
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countrymen. Thus there is constantly found at 
Jeddah a free mart of intelligence for all that is 
happening in the world ; and the common gossip 
of the bazaar retails news from every corner of the 
Mussulman earth. It is hardly too much to say 
that one can learn more of modern Islam in a 
week at Jeddah than in a year elsewhere, for there 
the very shopkeepers discourse of things divine, 
and even the Frank Vice-Consuls prophesy. The 
Hejazi is less shy, too, of discussing religious 
matters than his fellow Mussulmans are in other 
places. Religion is, as it were, part of his stock- 
in-trade, and he is accustomed to parade it before 
strangers. With a European he may do this a 
little disdainfully, but still he will do it, and with 
less disguise or desire to please than is in most 
places the case. Moreover — and this is important 
— it is almost always the practical side of questions 
that the commercial Jeddan will put forward. He 
sees things from a political and economical point 
of view, rather than a doctrinal, and if fanatical, 
he is so from the same motives, and no others, 
which once moved the citizens of Ephesus to 
defend the worship of their shrines. 

In other cities, Cairo and Constantinople ex- 
cepted, the Ulema, or learned men, of whom a 
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6 THE FUTURE OF ISLAM. 

stranger might seek instruction, would be found 
busying themselves mainly with doctrinal matters 
not always interesting at the present day, old- 
world arguments of Koranic interpretation which 
have from time immemorial occupied the schools. 
But here even these are treated practically, and 
as they bear on the political aspect of the hour. 
For myself, I became speedily impressed with 
the advantage thus afforded me, and neglected 
no opportunity which offered itself for listening 
and asking questions, so that without pretending 
to the possession of more special skill than any 
intelligent inquirer might command, I obtained a 
mass of information I cannot but think to be of 
great value— while this in its turn served me later 
as an introduction to such Mussulman divines as I 
afterwards met in the North. Jeddah then realized 
all my hopes and gratified nearly all my curiosities. 
I will own, too, to having come away with more 
than a gratified curiosity, and to having found new 
worlds of thought and life in an atmosphere I had 
fancied to be only of decay. I was astonished at 
the vigorous life of Islam, at its practical hopes 
and fears in this modern nineteenth century, and 
above all at its reality as a moral force ; so that if 
I had not exactly come to scoff", I certainl}' re- 
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mained, in a certain sense, to pray. At least I left 
it interested, as I had never thought to be, in the 
great struggle which seemed to me impending be- 
tween the parties of reaction in Islam and reform, 
and not a Httle hopeful as to its favourable issue. 
What this is likely to be I now intend to discuss. 

First, however, it will I think be as well to 
survey briefly the actual composition of the Mo- 
hammedan world. It is only by a knowledge of 
the elements of which Islam is made up that we 
can guess its future, and these are less generally 
known than they should be. A stranger from 
Europe visiting the Hejaz Is, as I have said, 
irresistibly struck with the vastness of the religious 
world in whose centre he stands. Mohammedanism 
to our Western eyes seems almost bounded by the 
limits of the Ottoman Empire. The Turk stands 
in our foreground, and has stood there from the 
days of Bajazet, and in our vulgar tongue his 
name is still synonymous with Moslem, so that 
we are apt to look upon him as, if not the only, at 
least the chief figure of Islam. But from Arabia 
we see things in a truer perspective, and become 
aware that beyond and without the Ottoman 
dominions there are races and nations, no less 
truly followers of the Prophet, beside whom the 
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8 THE FUTURE OF ISLAM. 

Turk shrinks into numerical insignificance. We 
catch sighf^ it may be for the first time in their real 
proportions, of the old Persian and Mogul mon- 
archies, of the forty million Mussulmans of India, 
of the thirty million Malays, of the fifteen million 
Chinese, and the vast and yet uncounted Moham- 
medan populations of Central Africa. We see, 
too, how important is still the Arabian element, 
and how necessary it is to count with it, in any 
estimate we may form of Islam's possible future. 
Turkey, meanwhile, and Constantinople, retire to 
a rather remote horizon, and the Mussulman centre 
of gravity is as it were shifted from the north 
and west towards the south and east. 

I was at some pains while at Jeddah to gain 
accurate statistics of the Haj according to the 
various races and sects composing it, and with 
them of the populations they in some measure 
represent. The pilgrimage is of course no certain 
guide as to the composition of the Mussulman 
world, for many accidents of distance and political 
circumstance interfere with calculations based on 
it. Still to a certain extent a proportion is pre- 
served between it and the populations which 
supply it ; and in default of better, statistics of 
the Haj afford us an index not without value of 
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the degree of religious vitality existing in the^ 
various Mussulman countries. My figures, which 
for convenience I have arranged in tabular form, 
are taken principally from an official record, kept 
for some years past at Jeddah, of the pilgrims 
landed at that port, and checked as far as Euro- 
pean subjects are concerned by reference to the 
consular agents residing there. They may there- 
fore be relied upon as fairly accurate ; while for 
the land pilgrimage I trust in part my own ob- 
servations, made three years ago, in part statistics 
obtained at Cairo and Damascus. For the table 
of population in the various lands of Islam I am 
obliged to go more directly to European sources 
of information. As may be supposed, no statistics 
on this point of any value were obtainable at 
Jeddah ; but by taking the figures commonly 
given in our handbooks, and supplementing and 
correcting these by reference to such persons as I 
could find who knew the countries, I have, I hope, 
arrived at an approximation to the truth, near 
enough to give a tolerable idea to general readers 
of the numerical proportions of Islam. Strict ac- 
curacy, however, I do not here pretend to, nor 
would it if obtainable materially help my present 
argument. 
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The foUowing is my table :— 

Table of the Mecca Pilcrimack o 



Ottoman subjects including pilgrims from 
Syria and Irak, but not from Egypt or 
Aiabja proper ..... 

Egyptians ...,., 

Mogrebbins (" people of the West "), 
that is to say Arabic-speaking Mussul- 
mans from me Barbary States, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco. These 
are always classed together and are not 
easily distinguishable from each other 

Arabs from Yemen .... 
,, „ Oman and Hadramaut 
„ ,, Nejd, Assir, and Hasa, most 
of them Wahhabites 
Hejai, of these perhaps 
10,000 Meccans 

lyt^roes frim Soudan .... 
ZanzibaF .... 

Malaban from the Cape of Good Hope . 

Persians 

Indians (British subjects) 

Malays, chiefly from Java and Dutch 
subjects 

Chin. 



Mongols from the Khanates, included in 
the Ottoman Haj .... 

Lazis, Circassians, Tartars, etc. (Russian 
subjects), included in the Ottoman 
Haj 

Independent Afghans and Beluchis, in- 
eluded in the Indian and Persian Hajs 



Total of Pilgrims pre; 



93.250 
Total Census of Islar 
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CENSUS OF THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD. II 

The figures thus roundly given require explana- 
tion in order to be of their full value as a bird's-eye 
view of Islam. I will take them as nearly as 
possible in the order in which they stand, grouping 
them, however, for further convenience sake under 
their various sectarian heads, for it must be re- 
membered that Islam, which in its institution 
was intended to be one community, political and 
religious, is now divided not only into many 
nations, but into many sects. All, however, hold 
certain fundamental beliefs, and all perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, where they meet on com- 
mon ground, and it is to this latter fact that 
the importance attached to the Haj is mainly 
owing. 

The main beliefs common to all Mussulmans 



I. A behef in one true God, the creator and 
ordainer of all things. 

3. A belief in a future life of reward or punish- 
ment. 

3. A belief in a divine revelation imparted first 
to Adam and renewed at intervals to Noah, to 
Abraham, to Moses, and to Jesus Christ, and last 
of all in its perfect form to Mohammed. This 
revelation is not only one of dogma, but of practice. 
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13 THE FUTURE OF ISLAM. 

It claims to have taught an universal rule of life 
for all mankind in politics and legislation as well 
as in doctrine and in morals. This is called Islam, 

4. A belief in the Koran as the literal word of 
God, and of its inspired interpretation by the 
Prophet and his companions, preserved through 
tradition (Hadith).' 

These summed up in the weli-known " Kelemat " 
or act of faith, " There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is the apostle of God," form a common 
doctrinal basis for every sect of Islam— and also 
common to all are the four religious acts, prayer, 
fasting, almsgiving and pilgrimage, ordained by 
the Koran itself. On other points, however, both 
of belief and practice, they differ widely ; so widely 
that the sects must be considered as not only 
distinct from, but hostile to, each other. They are 
nevertheless, it must be admitted, less absolutely 
irreconcileable than are the corresponding sects of 
Christianity, for all allow the rest to be distinctly 

' The following is a formula of the faith : — ■ 

1. That thou believest in God, the one God and none other with 
Him, and that Ihou believest that Mohammed is His servant and 
His Apostle. 

2. That thou believest in the Holy Angels and the Holy Books, 
the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospels and the Koran. 

3. That thou believest in the Last Day, and in the Providence of 
God both for good and for evil. 
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within the pale of Isiam, and they pray on occasion 
in each other's mosques and kneel at the same 
shrines on pilgrimage. Neither do they condemn 
each other's errors as altogether damnable — except, 
I believe, in the case of the Wahhabites, who accuse 
other Moslems of polytheism and idolatry. The 
census of the four great sects may be thus roughly 
given — 

1. The Sunites or Orlhodos Mohammedans . . 145,000,000 

2. TheShiitesorSectof Ali 15,000,000 

3. The Abadites (Abadhiyeh) 7,000,000 

4. The Wahhabites , . 8,000,000 

The Sunites, or People of the Path, are of course 
by far the most important of these. They stand 
in that relation to the other sects in which the 
Catholic Church stands to the various Christian 
heresies, and claim alone to represent that con- 
tinuous body of tradition political and religious, 
which is the sign of a living church. In addition 
to the dogmas already mentioned, they hold that, 
after the Prophet and his companions, other autho- 
rised channels of tradition exist of hardly less 
authority with these. The sayings of the four 
first Caliphs, as collected in the first century of 
the Mohammedan era, they hold to be inspired 
and unimpeachable, as are to a certain extent the 
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theological treatises of the four great doctors of 
Islam, the Imams Abu Hanifeh, Malek, Esh Shafy, 
and Hanbal, and after them, though with less and 
less authority, the "fetwas," or decisions of dis- 
tinguished Ulema, down to the present day. The 
collected body of teaching acquired from these 
sources is called the Sheriat (in Turkey the 
Sheriati Sherifeh) and is the canon law of Islam. 
Nor is it lawful that this should be gainsaid ; while 
the Imams themselves may not inaptly be com- 
pared to the fathers of our Christian Church. It 
is a dogma, too, with the Sunites that they are 
not only an ecclesiastical but a political body, and 
that among them is the living representative of 
the temporal power of the Prophet, in the person 
of his Khalifeh or successor, though there is much 
division of opinion as to the precise line of suc- 
cession in the past and the legitimate ownership 
of the title in the present. But this is too intricate 
and important a matter to be entered on at present. 
The Sunites are then the body of authority 
and tradition, and being more numerous than the 
other three sects put together in a proportion of 
four and a half to one, have a good right to treat 
these as heretics. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that even the Sunites profess absolutely 
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homogeneous opinions. The path of Orthodox 
Islam is no macadamised road such as the Catholic 
Church of Christendom has become, but like one 
of its own Haj routes goes winding on, a labyrinth 
of separate tracks, some near, some far apart, some 
clean out of sight of the rest. All lead, it is true, 
in the same main direction, and here and there in 
difficult ground where there is a mountain range 
to cross or where some defile narrows they are 
brought together, but otherwise they follow their 
own ways as the idiosyncrasy of race and disposi- 
tion may dictate. There is no common authority 
in the world acknowledged as superior to the rest, 
neither is there any office corresponding even re- 
motely with the infallible Papacy. 

The Mohammedan nations have for the most 
part each its separate school, composed of its own 
Ulema and presided over by its own Grand Mufl:i 
or Sheykh el Islam, and these are independent of 
all external influence. If they meet at all it is at 
Mecca, but even at Mecca there is no college of 
cardinals, no central authority ; and though occa- 
sionally cases are referred thither or to Constanti- 
nople or Cairo, the fetwas given are not of absolute 
binding power over the faithful in other lands. 
Moreover, besides these national distinctions, there 
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are three recognized schools of theology which 
divide between them the allegiance of the ortho- 
dox, and which, while not in theory opposed, do 
in fact represent as many distinct lines of religious 
thought. These it has been the fashion with 
European writers to describe as sects, but the 
name sect is certainly inaccurate, for the distinc- 
tions recognisable in their respective teachings are 
not more clearly marked than in those of our own 
Church parties, the high, the low, and the broad. 
Indeed a rather striking analogy may be traced 
between these three phases of English church 
teaching and the three so-called " orthodox sects " 
of Islam. The three Mohammedan schools are the 
Haneiite, the Malekite, and the Shafite, while a 
fourth, the Hanbalite, is usually added, but it 
numbers at the present day so few followers that 
we need not notice it.* A few words will describe 
each of these. 

The Hanefite school of theology may be de- 
scribed as the school of the upper classes. It is 
the high and dry party of Church and State, if 
such expressions can be used about Islam. To 
it belongs the Osmanli race, I believe without 

tirely confined lo Medina 
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exception, the ruling race of the north, and their 
kinsmen who founded Empires in Central and 
Southern Asia. The official classes, too, in most 
parts of the world are Haneiite, including the Vice- 
regal courts of Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, and it 
would seem the courts of most of the Indian 
princes. It is probably rather as a consequence 
of this than as its reason that it is the most con- 
servative of schools, conservative in the true sense 
of leaving things exactly as they are. The Turkish 
Ulema have always insisted strongly on the dogma 
that the ijtahad, that is to say the elaboration of 
new doctrine, is absolutely closed ; that nothing 
can be added to or taken away from the already 
existing body of religious law, and that no new 
mujtahed, or doctor of Islam, can be expected who 
shall adapt that law to the life of the modern 
world. At the same time, while obstinate in 
matters of opinion, Hanefism has become ex- 
tremely lax as to practice. Its moral teaching is 
held, and I believe Justly, to be adapted only too 
closely to the taste of its chief supporters. It is 
accused by its enemies of having given the sanction 
of its toleration to the moral disorders common 
among the Turks, their use of fermented drinks, 
their immoderate concubinage and other worse 
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vices. It is, in fact, the official school of Ottoman 
orthodoxy. It embraces most of those who at the 
present day support the revived spiritual pretensions 
of Constantinople. 

The pilgrimage then described in our table as 
Ottoman is mostly made up of men of this theo- 
logical school. It must not, however, be supposed 
that anything like the whole number either of the 
8500 pilgrims, or of the 22,000,000 population they 
represent, is composed of Turks. The true Otto- 
man Turk is probably now among- the rarest of 
visitors to Mecca, and it is doubtful whether the 
whole Turkish census in Europe and in Asia 
amounts to more than four millions. With regard 
to the pilgrimage there is good reason why this 
should be the case. In Turkey, all the able-bodied 
young men, who are the first material of the Haj, 
are taken from other duties for military service, 
and hardly any now make their tour of the Kaaba 
except in the Sultan's uniform. Rich merchants, 
the second material of the Haj in other lands, 
are almost unknown among the Turks ; and the 
officials, the only well-to-do class in the empire, 
have neither leisure nor inclination to absent them- 
selves from their worldly business of intrigue. 

Besides, the official Turk is already too civilized 
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to put up readily with the real hardships of the 
Haj. In spite of the alleviations effected by the 
steam navigation of the Red Sea, pilgrimage is 
still no small matter, and once landed at Jeddah, 
all things are much as they were a hundred years 
ago, while the Turk has changed. With his 
modern notion of dress and comfort he may 
indeed be excused for shrinking from the quaint 
nakedness of the pilgrim garb and the bare-headed 
march to Arafat under a tropical sun. Besides, 
there is the land journey still of three hundred 
miles to make before he can reach Medina, and 
what to some would be worse hardship, a weari- 
some waiting afterwards in the unhealthy ports of 
Hejaz. The Turkish official, too, has learned to 
dispense with so many of the forms of his reli- 
gion that he finds no difficulty in making himself 
excuses here. In fact, he seldom or never now 
performs the pilgrimage. 

The mass of the Ottoman Haj is made up of 
Kurds, Syrians, Albanians, Circassians, Lazis, and 
Tartars from Russia and the Khanates, of every- 
thing rather than real Turks. Nor are those that 
come distinguished greatly for their piety or learn- 
ing. The school of St. Sophia at Constantinople 
has lost its old reputation as a seat of religious 
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knowledge ; and its Ulema are known to be more 
occupied with the pursuit of Court patronage than 
with any other science. So much indeed is this the 
case that serious students often prefer a residence 
at Bokhara, or even in the heretical schools of 
Persia, as a more real road to learning, Turkey 
proper boasts at the present day few theologians 
of note, and still fewer independent thinkers. 

The Egyptian Haj is far more flourishing. 
Speaking the language of Arabia, the citizen of 
Cairo is more at home in the holy places than 
any inhabitant of the northern towns can be. The 
customs of Hejaz are very nearly his own customs, 
and its climate not much more severe than his. 
Cairo, tooj can boast a far more ancient political 
connection with Mecca than Constantinople can, 
for as early as the twelfth century the Sultans of 
Egypt were protectors of the holy places, while 
even since the Ottoman conquest, the Caliph's 
authority in Arabia has been almost uninter- 
ruptedly interpreted by his representative at Cairo. 
So lately as 1840 this was the position of things 
at Mecca, and it is only since the opening of the 
Suez Canal that direct administration from Con- 
stantinople has been seriously attempted. To the 
present day the Viceroy of Egypt shares with the 
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Sultan the privilege of sending a mahmal, or camel 
litter, to Mecca every year with a covering for the 
Kaaba. Moreover the Azhar mosque of Cairo is 
the great university of Arabic-speaking races, and 
its Ulema have the highest reputation of any in 
Islam. Egyptian influence, therefore, must be 
reckoned as an important element in the forces 
which make up Mohammedan opinion. The late 
Khedive, it is true, did much to impair this by 
his infidelity and his coquetteries with Europe, and 
under his reign the Egyptian Haj fell to a low 
level ; but Mohammed Towfik, who is a sincere, 
though liberal Mussulman, has already restored 
much of his country's prestige at Mecca, and it is 
not unlikely that in time to come Egypt, grown 
materially prosperous, may once more take a lead- 
ing part in the politics of Islam, ^ But of this 
later. 

All three schools of theology are taught in the 
Azhar mosque, and Egyptians are divided, accord- 
ing to their class, between them. The Viceroy and 
the ruling clique, men of Ottoman origin, are 
Hanefites, and so too are the descendants of the 

' This was written before the events of last September, which have 
given a new impulse to liberalism in Egypt, though it has taken ihe 
direction of Mohammedan thought there out of the hands of the 
Khedive. 
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Circassian Beys, but the leading merchants of 
Cairo and the common people of that city are 
Shafites, while the fellahin of the Delta are 
almost entirely Malekite. Malekite, too, are the 
tribes west of the Nile, following the general rule 
of the population of Africa.^ 

The Malekite schoo! of religious thought differs 
widely from the Hanefite, If the latter has been 
described as the high Church party of Islam, this 
must be described as the low. It is puritanical, 
fierce in its dogma, severe in its morals, and those 
who profess it are undoubtedly the most fervent, 
the most fanatical of believers. They represent 
more nearly than any other Mussulmans the 
ancient earnestness of the Prophet's companions, 
and the sword in their hand is ever the sword of 
God. Piety too, ostensible and sincere, is found 
everywhere among the Malekites. Abd e) Kader, 

' The exact composition of the Azhar university is as follows. Of 
the live hundred and odd sheykhs or professors, two hundred are 
Shafite, two hundred Malekite, one hundred Hanefite, and five 
Hanbalite. Each of these sections has a supreme sheykh, chosen 
by itself, whose fetwa on questions conceming the school is decisive. 
There is, moreover, a Sheykh el Islam, also elected, who decides 
religious questions of general importance, and a Grand Mufti 
appointed by the Government who gives fetwas on matters of law. 
The latter is Hanefite, the former at the present moment Shafite, as 
are the bulk of the students. These number about fifteen hundred. 
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the soldier saint, is their type ; and holy men by 
hereditary profession abound among them. 

The Malekites believe with earnest faith in 
things supernatural, dreaming prophetic dreams, 
and seeing miracles performed as every-day occur- 
rences. With the Arabs of Africa, unlike their 
kinsmen in Arabia itself, to pray and fast is still 
a severe duty, and no class of Mussulmans are 
more devout on pilgrimage. In Algiers and 
Morocco it is as common for a young man of 
fortune to build a mosque as it is for him to keep 
a large stud of horses. To do so poses him in the 
world, and a life of prayer is strictly a life of 
fashion. With regard to morals he is severe where 
the Koran is severe, indulgent where it indulges. 
Wine with him is an abomination, and asceticism 
with regard to meat and tobacco is often practised 
by him. On the whole he is respectable and 
respected ; but the reforms he would impose on 
Islam are too purely reactive to be altogether 
acceptable to the mass of Mohammedans or suited 
to the urgent necessities of the age. It is con- 
ceivable, however, that should the revival of Islam 
take the form of a religious war, the races of Africa 
may be found taking the leading part in it. 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco contain hardy 
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races of fighting men who may yet trouble Europe ; 
and fifty years of rule have not yet assimilated 
the French Sahara. 

It is difficult to gain accurate statistics as to the 
proportion of pilgrims sent to Mecca by these 
various States, but it would seem the Algerian 
pilgrimage is the smallest. This is due mainly to 
hindrances raised by the French Government, 
whose policy it is to isolate their province from 
the rest of the Mussulman world. An Algerian 
pilgrim is called upon to produce the sum of looo 
francs before he is permitted to embark for Jeddah, 
and he is subjected to various other needless for- 
mahties. Still the number sent is large and their 
fervour undoubted, though the upper classes, from 
a fear of losing credit with the French authorities, 
rather hold aloof. 

The mainstay of the Mogrebbin Haj are the 
Moors. These have an immense name for zeal 
and religious courage at Mecca, and for the great 
scrupulosity with which they perform their religious 
duties. There is too among the Moors a far wider 
level of theological education than among most 
Mussulmans. I made acquaintance while at Jed- 
dah with a young Arab from Shinghiat in Senegal 
who. Bedouin as he was, was an Alem, and one 
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sufficiently well versed in the Sheriat to be referred 
to more than once in my presence on points of 
religious law and literature. 1 expressed my sur- 
prise at finding a Bedouin thus learned, for he was 
evidently an Arab of the Arabs, but he told me 
his was no exceptional position, and that most 
Bedouins in Southern Morocco could read the 
Koran. The Moors would have a still higher posi- 
tion in Islam than that already given them were 
it not that they are on one point at variance 
with the mass of Sunites. They do not acknow- 
ledge the modern Caliphate. Those therefore of the 
Sunites who have acknowledged the Ottoman claim 
are at issue with the Moors. On all other points, 
however, the Moors are Sunites of the Sunites. 

From the Moor to the negro is but a step, 
though it is a step of race, perhaps of species. 
The political and religious connection of Morocco 
with the Soudan is a very close one, and, whatever 
may be the future of the Mediterranean provinces 
fronting the Spanish coast, it cannot be doubted 
that the Moorish form of Mohammedanism will be 
perpetuated in Central Africa. It is there, indeed, 
that Islam has the best certainty of expansion and 
the fairest field for a propagation of its creed. 
Statistics, if they could be obtained, would, I am 
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convinced, show an immense Mohammedan pro- 
gress within the last hundred years among the 
negro races, nor is this to be wondered at. Islam 
has so much to offer to the children of Ham that it 
cannot fail to win them — so much more than any 
form of Christianity or European progress can 
give. 

The Christian missionary makes his way slowly 
in Africa. He has no true brotherhood to offer 
the negro except in another life. He makes no 
appeal to a present sense of dignity in the man he 
would convert. What Christian missionary takes 
a negress to wife or sits with the negro wholly as 
an equal at meat ? Their relations remain at best 
those of teacher with taught, master with servant, 
grown man with child. The Mohammedan mis- 
sion aiy from Morocco meanwhile stands on a 
■ different footing. He says to the negro, " Come 
up and sit beside me. Give me your daughter and 
take mine. All who pronounce the formula of 
Islam are equal in this world and in the next." 
In becoming a Mussulman even a slave acquires 
immediate dignity and the right to despise all 
men, whatever their colour, who are not as him- 
self This is a bribe in the hand of the preacher 
of the Koran, and one which has never a 
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vain to the enslaved races of the world.' Central 
Africa then may be counted on as the inheritance 
of Islam at no very distant day. It is already said 
to count ten millions of Moslems, 

The Shafite school, the third of the four " ortho- 
dox sects," is the most flourishing of all in point 
of numbers, and it has characteristics which mark 
it out as the one best adapted to survive in the 
struggle which is impending between the schools 
of religious thought in Islam. The Shafites may 
be compared to our broad Church, though without 
its immediate tendency to infidelity. With the 
Shafites there is a disposition to widen rather than 
to narrow the area of theology. The Hanefites 
and Malekites proclaim loudly that inquiry has 
been closed and change is impossible, but the 
Shafites are inclined to seek a new mujtahed who 
shall reconcile Islam with the modern conditions 
of the world. They feel that there is something 
wrong in things as they are, for Islam is no longer 
politically prosperous, and they would see it united 
once more and reorganized even at the expense of 
some dogmatic concessions. I know that many 

' It is the secret of the rapid eonversioni in ancient days among 
the poor of the Roman and Persian Empires, and it is the secret of 
tliose now taking place among the low-caste Indians. 
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even of the Shafites themseJves will deny this, 
for no Mussulman will willingly acknowledge that 
he is an advocate of change ; but it is unquestion- 
able that among members of their school such ideas 
are more frequently found than with the others. 

Among the Shafites, too, ideas of a moral re- 
formation find a footing, and they speak more 
openly than the rest their suspicion that the. house 
of Othman, with its fornications and its bestialities 
and contempt of justice, has been the ruin of Islam. 
Arabian custom is the basis of its ideas upon this 
head, for most Arabs out of Africa if anything are 
Shafites ; and it is the school of the virtuous poor 
rather than of the licentious rich. It is more 
humane in its bearing towards Jews and Christians, 
finding a common ground with them in the worship 
of the one true God, the moral law propounded at 
various times to man, and the natural distinction 
between right and wrong. I may exaggerate this, 
perhaps, but something of it certainly exists, and 
it is a feeling that is growing. 

Shafism has its stronghold at Cairo, where the 
Sheykh el Islam has always belonged to this rite, 
but it is also the prevailing school in Asia wher- 
ever Mohammedanism has been introduced through 
the instrumentality of Arabian missionaries. In 
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India the mass of the Mussulman population is 
Shafite, especially in Hyderabad and the Bombay 
Presidency, where the Arab element Is strongest, 
while Hancfism is the school of the great people 
who derive their origin from the Mogul conquests, 
and of many of the Ulema who are in the habit 
of making their religious education complete in 
the Hanefite schools of Bokhara. Wahhabism, too, 
in the present century has taken great hold of the 
poorer classes, and within the last few years a 
Turkish propaganda has been at work among 
them with some success. But of this again later. 

The Indian Haj is the most numerous, and 
represents the largest population of all on our list, 
and it is besides the most wealthy. The Indian 
Mussulman has less to fear from the climate of 
Arabia than the native of more northern lands, and 
few who can afford it fail to perform this religious 
duty at least once in their lives. The English 
Government neither checks nor encourages the 
Haj, and indeed of late years has shown a rather 
culpable negligence as to the interests of British 
subjects on pilgrimage. Such at least is the 
opinion I heard constantly given at Jeddah, and 
several recent incidents seem to prove that a 
little closer attention to this matter would be 
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advisable. That ug-ly story which was told in 
our newspapers more than a year ag'o of the 
abandonment of a pilgrim ship in the Red Sea 
by her British captain is, I am sorry to say, a 
true one, and I heard it confirmed with every 
circumstance which could aggravate the charges 
made. The captain in a fit of panic left the ship 
without any substantial excuse, and if it had not 
been for the good conduct of a young man, his 
nephew, who, though ordered to leave too, refused 
out of humanity, there is httle doubt that the 
vessel would have been lost. A very painful im- 
pression was produced on the Jeddans while I was 
there by the news that this English captain had 
been sentenced for all punishment by an English 
court to two years' suspension of his certificate. 
Indian pilgrims have besides been very roughly 
treated in Hejaz by the authorities during the last 
year because they were British subjects, and this 
without obtaining any redress. Such at least is 
the gossip of the town. However this may be, it 
seems to me astonishing that so important a matter 
as the Indian Haj should be left, as it now is, 
entirely in the hands of chance. 

The Dutch do not so leave the management of 
their pilgrimage from Java, which, it will be re- 
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marked, stands second only to India on my list 
in respect of numbers. Their policy is a very 
definite one and seems justified by results. There 
is no disillusion, they argue, for a Mussulman 
greater than to have visited Mecca, and they say 
that a returned hajji is seldom heard to complain 
in Java of his lot as the subject of a Christian 
power. Besides the disappointment which all pil- 
grims are wont to feel who come with exalted 
hopes and find their holy lands undistinguishable 
from the other lands of the world, the pilgrim to 
Mecca certainly has to encounter a series of dangers 
and annoyances which he cannot but recognize to 
be the result of Mussulman misgovern men t. From 
the moment of his landing on the holy shore he 
finds himself beset with dangers. He is fleeced 
by the Turkish officials, befooled by the religious 
touts of the towns, and sometimes robbed openly 
by actual highway robbers. The religious govern- 
ment of the land has no redress to offer him, and 
the Turkish guardians of the peace who affect to 
rule are only potent in demanding fees. At every 
step he is waylaid and tricked and ill-treated. He 
finds the Hejazi, the keepers of the holy places 
and privileged ciceroni of the shrines, shrewder as 
men of business than devout as believers, and he 
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returns to his home a sadder and, the Dutch say, 
a wiser man. I do not affirm that the Dutch are 
right ; but this is the principle they act on, and 
they faoast of its success. 

Wc in India, as I have said, in our grand careless 
way, leave all these things to chance. India, never- 
theless, still holds the first rank in the Haj, and, 
all things considered, is now the most important 
land where the Mohammedan faith is found. In 
the day of its greatness the Mogul Empire was 
second to no State in Islam, and though its poli- 
tical power is in abeyance, the religion itself is 
by no means in decay. India has probably a 
closer connection at the present moment with 
Mecca than any other country, and it is looked 
upon by many there as the Mussulman land of the 
future. Indeed, it may safely be affirmed that the 
course of events in India will determine more 
than anything else the destiny of Mohammedan- 
ism in the immediate future of this and the next 
generation. 

The Malays, though holding no very high 
position in the commonwealth of Islam, are im- 
portant from their numbers, their commercial 
prosperity, and, more than all to an European 
observer, from the fact that so many of them are 
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Dutch subjects. Holland, if any lesson for the 
future can be learned in history, must in a few 
years find her fate linked with that of Germany, 
and so too her colonies. I wil! not now enlai^e 
upon the prospect thus opened, but it is a sug- 
gestive one, and worthy of all possible attention. 
For the moment the Malays stand rather apart 
from other pilgrims at the shrines. They boast 
no great school of theology or particular religious 
complexion ; and as pilgrims they are held in 
rather low esteem from their penurious ways. But 
they are a dark element in the future, which it 
is equally easy to under as to over rate. Originally 
converted by, and to a certain degree descended 
from, Arabs, they are, as far as I could learn, 
followers of the Shafite teaching, and inclined to 
the broad rather than the narrow ways of Islam. 
They number, according to the Dutch consular 
agent at Jeddah, thirty million souls, and are 
increasing rapidly both in Java and in the other 
islands of the Malay archipelago. 

Another enigma are the Chinese. I saw a few 
of them in the streets, and made inquiries as to 
them. But I could gain no certain information, 
I have heard them estimated as high as twenty 
millions and as low as five, but it is certain that 
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they are very numerous.^ They established them- 
selves in China, it is said, about the second century 
of Islam, and their missionaries were men of Arab 
race. They are found scattered in groups all over 
China, but principally inland, and have full enjoy- 
ment of their religion, being a united body which 
is respectable and makes itself respected — so much 
so that the " Houi-tse," or people of the resurrec- . 
tion, as they are called, are employed in the highest 
offices of the Chinese State.^ It is plain, however, 
that they are hardly at all connected with the 
modem life of Islam, for it is only within the last 
few years that any of them have performed the 
pilgrimage; and if I include- them in my lists as 
Sunites and Shafites it is in default of other classi- 
fication. They probably hold to the Mussulman 
world a position analogous in its isolation to that 
of the Abyssinian Church in Christendom. They 
too, however, may one day make their existence 
felt ; for China is no dead nation, only asleep. 
And with them our survey of orthodox Islam ends. 
The heretical sects remain to us. Of these the 

' The Mohammedan revolts in Yunan and Kashgar, repressed 
with great ferocity by the Chinese, have in late years temporarily 
duainished the Mohammedan census ; but there seems good reason 
to believe that they are making steady progress in the Empire. 

' Compare M. Hue's account of their origin. 
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most notable without contestation is the Shiite, or 
Sect of AH, which traces its origin to the very day 
of the Prophet's death, when Abu Bekr was elected 
Cahph to All's exclusion. I will not here renew 
the arguments urged in this old dispute more than 
to say that the dispute still exists, though It has 
long ceased to be the only cause of difference 
between Shiah and Suni. 

Beginning merely as a political schism, the Shiite 
sect is now distinctly a heresy, and one which has 
wandered far from the orthodox road. Their 
principal features of quarrel with the Sunites are^ 
first, a repudiation of the Caliphate and of ali 
hierarchical authority whatsoever ; secondly, the 
admission of a right of free judgment in individual 
doctors on matters of religion ; and thirdly, a 
general tendency to superstitious beliefs unau- 
thorized by the Koran or by the written testimony 
of the Prophet's companions. They also — and 
this is their great doctrinal quarrel with the uni- 
tarian Sunites — believe in a series of incarnations 
of the twelve qualities of God in the persons of 
the "twelve Imams," and in the advent of the 
last of them as a Messiah, or "Mihdy," doctrines 
which are especially advanced by the Sheykhi 
school of Shiism and minimized by the Mutesharreh 
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or orthodox. These last matters, however, are 
rather excrescences than necessary parts of Shiism. 
They owe their prevalence, without doubt, to the 
Persian mind, which is equally prone to scepticism 
and creduhty, and where Shiism has always had 
its stronghold. 

The religious constitution of the sect of AH has 
been described to me by a member of it who 
knows Europe well as resembling in its organiza- 
tion the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. That 
is to say, it acknowledges no head, temporal or 
spiritual, and each congregation represents a 
separate unit of authority in itself. There is no 
such functionary in Persia as Sheykh el Islam, 
or Grand Mufti, and the Shah claims to be 
neither Imam nor Caliph. Each Shiite doctor 
who has taken his degree at Kerbela or Ispahan 
may deliver his fetwa or opinion on points of 
doctrine, and the only test of his authority to 
preach or lead the prayer in mosque is his power 
of attracting a congregation. It is strange that 
in a sect which had its origin in an assertion 
of hereditary right to the Caliphate everything 
hereditary should be now rigidly excluded. 

In theory, I believe the Shias still hold that there 
is an Imam and Caliph, but they will not tolerate 
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the pretension of any one now in authority to 
the title, and leave it in abeyance until the advent 
of the Mohdy, or guide, who is to reunite Islam 
and restore its fortunes. So much is this the 
case that, sovereign though he be and absolute 
master in Persia, the Shah is to the present day 
looked upon by the Persians as a usurper, and 
he himself acknowledges the fact in a rather 
curious ceremony. It is a maxim with Mussul- 
mans of all sects that prayer is not valid if made 
in another man's house without his permission, 
and this being so, and the Shah admitting that 
his palaces of right belong not to himself but to 
the Miihdy, he is obliged to lease them according 
to legal form from an alem or mujtahed, acting 
for the supposed M6hdy, before he can pray in 
them to his spiritual profit 

It will be readily understood that, with such 
an organization and with such tendencies to de- 
ductive reasoning, a wide basis is given for diver- 
gence of opinion among the Shiites, and that while 
the more highly educated of their mollahs occa- 
sionally preach absolute pantheism, others consult 
the grosser inclinations of the vulgar, and indulge 
their hearers with the most extravagant tales of 
miracle and superstition. These are a d^onstant 
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source of mockery to the Sunites. Among the 
more respectable Shiite beliefs, however, there 
seems to be a general conviction in Persia that 
a reform of Islam is at hand, and that a new 
leader may be expected at any moment and from 
any quarter, so that enthusiasts are constantly 
found simulating the gifts of inspiration and affect- 
ing a divine mission. The history of the Eabites, 
so well described by M. de Gobineau in his 
Religions of Asia, is a case in point, and similar 
occurrences are by no means rare in Persia. 

I met at Jeddah a highly educated Persian 
gentleman, who informed me that he had himself 
been witness when a boy to a religious prodigy, 
notorious, if I remember rightly, at Tabriz. On 
that occasion, one of these prophets being con- 
demned to death by the supreme government, was 
bound to a cross with two of his companions, and 
after remaining suspended thus for several hours, 
was fired at by the royal troops. It then hap- 
pened that, while the companions were dispatched 
at the first volley, the prophet himself remained 
unhurt, and, incredible to relate, the cords which 
bound him were cut by the bullets, and he fell 
to the ground on his feet. " You Christians," said 
another Persian gentleman once to me, " talk of 
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your Christ as the Son of God and think it strange, 
but with us the occurrence is a common one. 
Believe me we have ' sons of God ' in nearly all 
our villages." 

Thus, with the Shiites, extremes meet. No 
Moslems more readily adapt themselves to the 
superficial atheisms of Europe than do the Persians, 
and none are more ardently devout, as all who 
have witnessed the miracle play of the two Imams 
will be obliged to admit, Extremes, too, of 
morality are seen, fierce asceticisms and gross 
licentiousnesses. By no sect of Islam is the duty 
of pilgrimage more religiously observed, or the 
prayers and ablutions required by their rule per- 
formed with a stricter ritual. But the very pilgrims 
who go on foot to Mecca scruple not to drink wine 
there, and Persian morality is everywhere a by- 
word. 

In all these circumstances there is much to fear 
as well as to hope on the side of the Shiite sect ; 
but their future only indirectly involves that of 
Islam proper. Their whole census does not pro- 
bably exceed fifteen millions, and it shows no 
tendency to increase. Outside Persia we find 
about one million IrSki Arabs, a few in Syria and 
, Afghanistan, and at most five millions in India. 
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One small group stili maintains itself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Medina, where it is tolerated rather 
than acknowledged, and a few Shiites are to be 
found in most of the large cities of the west, but 
everywhere the sect of AH stands apart from and 
almost in a hostile attitude to the rest of Islam. 
It is noticeable, however, that within the last fifty 
years the religious bitterness of Shiite and Sunite 
is sensibly in dechne. 

The next most important of the heretical sects 
is the Abadiyeh, These, according to some, are 
the religious descendants of the Khawarij, a sect 
which separated itself from the Califate in the 
time of the Seyid Ali, and, after a severe per- 
secution in Irak, took refuge at last in Oman. 
Whatever their present doctrines, they seem at 
first to have been like the Shiites, political schis- 
matics. They maintained that any Mussulman, 
so long as he was not affected with heresy, might 
be chosen Imam, and that he might be deposed 
for heresy or ill-conduct, and indeed that there 
was no absolute necessity for any Imam at all. 
They are at present only found in Oman and 
Zanzibar, where they number, it is said, about four 
millions. Till as late as the last century the 
Imamate was an elective office among them, but 
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with the accession of the Abu Said dynasty it 
became hereditary in that family.^ They reject 
all communion with the Sunites, but I have not 
been able to discover that they hold any doctrines 
especially offensive to the mass of Moslems. Their 
differences are mainly negative, and consist in the 
rejection of Califal history and authority later 
than the reign of Omar, and of a vast number of 
traditions now incorporated in the Sunite faith. 

Allied to them but, as I understood, separate, 
are the Zeldites of Yemen, who are possibly also 
descended from the Khawarij. But, as the Zeidites 
are accustomed to conceal the fact of their heresy 
and to pass themselves when on pilgrimage as 
Sunites, I could learn little about them. They 
were, till ten years ago, independent under the 
Imams of Sana, and it is certain that they repu- 
diate the Califate. In former times, before the 
first conquest of Arabia by the Turks, these Imams 
were all powerful in Hejaz, and on the destruction 
of the Bagdad Cahfate assumed the title of Hami 
el Harameyn, protector of the holy places. The 
Turks, however, now occupy Sana, and the office 
of Imam is in abeyance. The Zeidites can hardly 
number more than two millions, and their only 

' Compare Dr. Badger's History of Oman and Sale's Koran. 
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importance in the future lies in the fact of their 
geographical proximity to Mecca, and in the fact 
that their sympathies lie on the side of liberality 
in opinion and reform in morals. Neither Zefdites 
nor Abadites have any adherents out of their own 
countries. 

Of the Wahhabites a more detailed account is 
needed, as although their numbers arc small and 
their political importance less than it formerly was, 
the spirit of their reform movement still lives and 
exercises a potent influence on modern Moham- 
medan ideas. I have described elsewhere^ the 
historical vicissitudes of the sect in Arabia, and 
the decline of its fortunes in Nejd, but a brief 
recapitulation of these may be allowed me. 

The early half of the last century was a period 
of religious stagnation in Islam, almost as much 
as it was in Christendom. Faith, morals, and 
reiigious practice were at the lowest ebb among 
Mussulmans, and it seemed to Europeans who 
looked on as though the faith of Mecca had at- 
tained its dotage, and was giving place to a non- 
curantist infidelity. Politically and religiously the 
Mussulman world was asleep, when suddenly it 
awoke, and like a young giant refreshed stood once 
' Lady Anne Blunt's PU^iniage to Ntjd. Appendix. 
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more erect in Arabia. The reform preached by 
Abd el Wahhab was radical. He began by break- 
ing with the maxim held by the mass of the 
ortliodox that inquiry on matters of faith was 
closed. He constituted himself a new mujtahed 
and founded a new school, neither Hanafite, Male- 
kite, nor Shafite, and called it the school of the 
Unitarians, Muwaheddin, a name still cherished by 
the Wahhabites. He rejected positively all tradi- 
tions but those of the companions of the Prophet, 
and he denied the claims of any but the first four 
Caliphs to have been legitimately elected. The 
Koran was to be the only written law, and Islam 
was to be again what it had been in the first 
decade of its existence. He established it politi- 
cally in Nejd on precisely its old basis at Medina, 
and sought to extend it over the whole of Arabia, 
perhaps of the world. I believe it is hardly now 
recognised by Mohammedans how near Abd el 
Wahhab was to complete success. 

Before the close of the eighteenth century the 
chiefs of the Ibn Saouds, champions of Unitarian 
Islam, had established their authority over all 
Northern Arabia as far as the Euphrates, and in 
1808 they took Mecca and Medina. In the mean- 
while the Wahhabite doctrines were gaining ground 
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still further afield. India was at one time very 
near conversion, and in Egypt, and North Africa, 
and even in Turi^ey many secretly subscribed to 
the new doctrines. Two things, however, marred 
the plan of general reform and prevented its full 
accomplishment. 

In the first place the reform was too completely 
reactive. It took no account whatever of the 
progress of modern thought, and directly it at- 
tempted to leave Arabia it found itself face to face 
with difficulties which only political as well as 
religious success could overcome. It was impos- 
sible, except by force of arms, to Arabianise the 
world again, and nothing less than this was in 
contemplation. Its second mistake, and that was 
one that a little of the Prophet's prudence which 
always went hand in hand with his zeal might 
have avoided, was a too rigid insistance upon 
trifles. Abd el Wahhab condemned minarets and 
tombstones because neither were in use during the 
first years of Islam. The minarets therefore were 
everywhere thrown down, and when the holy places 
of Hejaz fell into the hands of his followers the 
tombs of saints which had for centuries been 
revered as objects of pilgrimage were levelled to 
the ground. Even the Prophet's tomb at Medina 
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was laid waste and the treasures it contained dis- 
tributed among the soldiers of Ibn Saoud. This 
roused the indignation of all Islam, and turned 
the tide of the Wahhabite fortunes. Respectable 
feeling which had hitherto been on their side now 
declared itself against them, and they never after 
regained their position as moral and social re- 
formers. 

Politically, too, it was the cause of their ruin. 
The outside Mussulman world, looking upon them 
as sacrilegious barbarians, was afraid to visit 
Mecca, and the pilgrimage declined so rapidly that 
the Hejazi became alarmed. The source of their 
revenue they found cut off, and it seemed on the 
point of ceasing altogether. Then they appealed 
to Constantinople, urging the Sultan to vindicate 
his claim to be protector of the holy places. What 
followed is well known. After the peace of Paris 
Sultan Mahmud commissioned Mehemet Ali to 
deliver Mecca and Medina from the Wahhabite 
heretics, and this he in time effected. The war 
was carried into Nejd ; Deriyeh, their capital, was 
sacked, and Ibn Saoud himself taken prisoner and 
decapitated in front of St. Sophia's at Constanti- 
nople. The movement of reform in Islam was 
thus put back for, perhaps, another hundred years. 
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Still the seed cast by Abd el Wahhab has not 
been entirely without fruit. Wahhabism, as a 
political regeneration of the world, has failed, but 
the spirit of reform has remained. Indeed, the 
present unquiet attitude of expectation in Islam 
has been its indirect result. Just as the Lutheran 
reformation in Europe, though it failed to convert 
the Christian Church, caused its real reform, so 
Wahhabism has produced a real desire for reform 
if not yet reform itself in Mussulmans. Islam is 
no longer asleep, and were another and a wiser 
Abd el Wahhab to appear, not as a heretic, but in 
the body of the Orthodox sect, he might play the 
part of Loyola or Borromeo with success. 

The present condition of the Wahhabites as a 
sect is one of decline. In India, and I believe in 
other parts of Southern Asia, their missionaries 
still make converts and their preachers are held in 
high esteem. But at home in Arabia their zeal 
has waxed cold, giving place to liberal ideas which 
in truth are far more congenial to the Arabian 
mind. The Ibn Saoud dynasty no longer holds 
the first position in Nejd, and Ibn Rashid who has 
taken their place, though nominally a Wahhabite, 
has little of the Wahhabite fanaticism. He is in 
fact a popular and national rather than a religious 
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leader, and though still designated at Constanti- 
nople as a pestilent heretic, is counted as their ally 
by the more liberal Sunites, It is probable that 
he would not withhold his allegiance from a Caliph 
of the legitimate house of Koreysh. ' But this, too, 
is beyond the subject of the present chapter. 

With the Wahhabites, then, our census of Islam 
closes. It has given us, as I hope, a fairly accurate 
view of the forces which make up the Moham- 
medan world, and though the enumeration of these 
cannot but be dull work, I do not think it will have 
been work done in vain. Without it indeed it 
would be almost impossible to make clear the 
problem presented to us by modern Islam or guess 
its solution. More interesting matter, however, 
lies before us, and in my next chapter I propose to 
introduce my reader to that burning question of 
the day in Asia, the Caliphate, and explain' the 
position of the House of Othman towards the 
Mohammedan world. 
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CHAPTER. II. 

THE MODERN QUESTION OF THE CALIPHATE. 

About the year 1515 of our era (921 of the Hejra), 
Selim I., Padishah of the Ottoman Turks and Em- 
peror of Constantinople, finding himself the most 
powerful prince of his day in Islam, and wishing 
still further to consolidate his rule, conceived the 
idea of reviving in his own person the extinct 
glories of the Caliphate. He had more than one 
claim to be considered their champion by orthodox 
Mohammedans, for he was the grandson of that 
Mahomet 11. who had finally extinguished the 
Roman Empire of the East, and he had himself 
just ended a successful campaign against the here- 
tical Shah of Persia, head of the Sect of Ali. His 
only rivals among Sunite princes were the Sultan 
el Hind, or, as we call him, the Great Mogul, the 
Sultan el Gharb, or Emperor of Morocco, and the 
Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, then known to the 
world 3.S par excellence the Sultan. 
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With the two former, as rulers of what were 
remote lands of Islam, Selim seems to have 
troubled himself little ; but he made war on Egypt. 
In 1516 he invaded Syria, its outlying province, 
and in 1517 he entered Cairo. There he made 
prisoner the reigning Mameluke, Kansaw el 
Ghouri, and had him publicly beheaded, or ac- 
cording to another account, received his head from 
a soldier, who had killed him where he lay on the 
ground after falling (for the Sultan was an old 
man) from his horse. He then, in virtue of a 
very doubtful cession made to him of his rights 
by one Motawakkel Jbn Omar ei Hakim, a de- 
scendant 'of the house of Abbas, whom he found 
living as titular Caliph in Cairo, took to himself 
the following style and title ; Sultan es Salatin, wa 
Hakan el Hawakin, Malek el Bahreyn, wa Hami 
el Earreyn, Khalifeh Rasui Allah, Emir e! Mume- 
nin, wa Sultan, wa Khan— titles which may be 
thus interpreted : King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords, Monarch of the two seas (the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea), and Protector of the two lands 
(Hejaz and Syria, the holy lands of Islam), Suc- 
cessor of the Apostle of God, Prince of the Faith- 
ful, and Emperor. It is said that he first had the 
satisfaction of hearing his name mentioned in the 
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public prayers as Caliph when he visited the great- 
mosque of Zacharias at Aleppo on his return 
northwards in 1519.^ 

Such, in a few words, is historically the origin 
of the modern Caliphate, and such are the titles 
now borne by Selim's descendant, Abd e! Hamid. 
It is difficult at this distance of time, and in the 
absence of detailed contemporary narratives, to do 
more than guess the effect on Mussulmans of his 
day of Selim's religious pretensions. To all alike, 
friends as well as foes, he must in the first instance 
have appeared as an usurper, for before him no 
man not of the house of Koreysh, and so a kins- 
man of their Prophet, had ever claimed to be his 
spiritual heir. Indeed, it was a maxim with all 
schools of theology of all ages that descent from 
the Koreysh was the first title to the Caliphate ; 
but we may reasonably suppose that within the 
limits of his own dominions, and even to the mass 
of the vulgar beyond them, the Ottoman Emperor's 
sublime proceedings met with approval. 

' I do not vouch for the entire accuracy of ihese dates. Turkish 
hifitorians place Selim's death in 926 a.h., which should correspond 
with our 1510, It would seem doubtful too whether Selim himself 
took any higher title wifh regard to the Holy Places than Khadam 
el Harameya, Servant of the two shrines, though his successors are 
certunly called Hami. It was not till five years after Selim's death 
that Mecca acknowledged the Ottoman Caliphate, 
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Selim was a portentous figure in Islam ; and the 
splendour of his apparition in the north dazzled 
the eyes of all. Mussulmans must have seen in 
him and his house the restorers of thejr political 
fortunes and the champion of their religion against 
Christendom ; and a departure from established 
rule in his favour may well have seemed justified 
to pious persons as the best hope for the future of 
their creed. Selim was already temporal lord 
of the greater part of Islam, and he might be 
expected thus to restore the spiritual sovereignty 
also. Besides, to the ears of Mussulmans of the 
sixteenth century, the Caliphal title was no longer 
a familiar sound, and the title of Sultan which 
Selim already bore was that of the highest tem- 
poral authority they knew. 

The Caliphate, if it existed at all, was in the 
modern world a less imposing name than the 
Sultanate ; and the two had since the destruction 
of Bagdad become confused, as they still remain, 
in men's minds who do not any more now make 
common use of the older title. Thus it was not 
difficult for the new Sultan of Damascus and 
Cairo and Medina to impose himself on the 
multitude — -not merely as heir to the Caliphal 
possessions, but to the title also of the Caliphs 
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and their spiritual rank. Advantage, too, seems to 
have been taken in the first instance, as it has been 
subsequently, of the accidental resemblance of 
name between 0th man, Selim's ancestor, and 
Othman the third Caliph. The vulgar ear caught 
the sound as one familiar to it, and was satisfied, 
for there is all the world in a name. 

With the Ulema, however, it was necessary to 
be more precise ; and we know that the question 
of the Ottoman right to the spiritual succession of 
the Prophet was one long and hotly debated in 
the schools. Tradition was formal on the point 
of excluding aliens to the Koreysh from this its 
legal inheritance, for Mohammed himself had 
repeatedly distinguished his own tribe as being 
the sole heirs to his authority ; nor would any 
doctor of the specially Arabian schools listen to 
a departure from ideas so absolute. The Hanefite 
school, however, representing those chiefly in- 
terested in accepting the Ottoman pretension, 
undertook its legal defence, and succeeded, in spite 
of the one great obstacle of birth, in making out 
a very tolerable case for themselves and the Beni 
Othman— a case which, in the absence of any rival 
candidate to oppose to them, has since been tacitly 
accepted by the majority of the Sunite Uiema. 
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The difficulty, however, was in practice settled 
by a compromise, and the dispute itself had long 
been forgotten by all but the learned, until within 
the present generation its arguments were once 
more dragged out publicly to serve a political 
purpose. The Haneiite arguments are on this 
account interesting, and I have been at pains to 
ascertain and understand them ; but perhaps 
before I state them in detail it will be best first 
briefly to run over the Caliphal history of an earlier 
age and describe the state of things which Setim's 
act superseded. 

Orthodox Mussulman writers recognize four dis- 
tinct phases which the ofSce of Khalifeh has under- 
gone, and four distinct periods of its history. The 
word Khalifeh, derived from the Arabic root 
khalafa, to " leave behind," signifies literally one 
left behind, and in the legal sense the relict or 
successor of the prophet and heir to his temporal 
and spiritual power. 

The _;j7'j'i^ historical phase noticed is one of pure 
theocracy, in which the Caliph or successor of 
Mohammed was saint as well as priest and king, 
and was to a certain extent inspired. It lasted 
thirty years only, and is represented by the four 
great Caliphs — Abu Bekr, Omar, Othman, and 
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AH — who receive from the faithful when they 
speak of them the title of Seydna, or Our Lord. 

The second phase, which lasted nearly six hun- 
dred years, is that of the Arabian monarchy, in 
which the Caliphate took the shape of hereditary 
temporal doniinion. Its representatives are neither 
saints nor doctors of the law, and stand on a quite 
different footing from those who precede them. 
They begin with Mawiyeh ibn Ommiyah, founder 
of the Ommiad dynasty, and end with Mostasem 
Billah, the last Sultan of the Abfaasides. 

The third period is a phase of temporal inter- 
regnum during which for nearly three hundred 
years the Khalifeh exercised no sovereign rights, 
and resided as a spiritual chief only, or as we 
should now say Sheykh el Islam, at Cairo. The 
temporal authority of Islam, which is theoretically 
supposed to have been continued without break 
even during this period, was then in delegation 
with the Memluk Sultans of Egypt and other Mus- 
sulman princes. 

The last phase is that of the Ottoman Caliphate. 

As nearly all modern arguments respecting the 
Caliphate appeal to examples in the earliest 
period, it will be well to consider the origin of 
its institution and the poUtical basis of Islam 
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itself. Mohammedan doctors affirm that the 
Apostle of God, Mohammed (on whose name be 
peace), when he fled from Mecca, did so not as 
a rebellious citizen but as a pretender to authority. 
He was by birth a prince of the princely house 
of the Koreysh, itself the noblest tribe of Hejaz, 
and his grandfather had been supreme ruier in 
Mecca. He established himself, therefore, with 
his companions in exile as head of an independent 
political community, following in this the ancient 
custom of Arabia where sections constantly cut 
themselves off" from the parent tribe and form new 
nations under the separate leadership of one or 
another member of their princely families. Islam, 
therefore, was from its commencement a political 
as well as a religious body, and while Mohammed 
preached to his disciples as a prophet, he also 
gave laws to them as their king and governor. 
He was their Imam, the leader of their prayer, and 
he was their Emir and Kadi, prince and magis- 
trate. Thus the supreme temporal and spiritual 
authority became linked, and Islam was from its 
beginning a nation no less than a church. 

As long as Mohammed lived, this state of things 
remained unquestioned, and difficulties began only 
at his death. It is a point which has been much 
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disputed what were the prophet's intentions re- 
garding this event. In early times the sect of All 
maintained that he had appointed his son-in-law 
his heir, and others have held that Abu Bekr had 
the nomination ; but Sunites are now mostly 
agreed that no individual appointment was made, 
and that the choice of a successor was left to be 
decided by election. In any case the procedure 
followed by Mohammed's bereaved followers was 
elective, and its details were in strict accordance 
with that Arabian custom on which the Koranic 
law is mainly built. 

Now, in an Arab tribe, when the Sheykh dies, 
the elders of the tribe, heads of its great houses 
and sections, assemble in one of their number's 
tent and, sittii^ in a circle, discuss the subject of 
his succession. Theoretically, the choice of a suc- 
cessor is open to any one of them, for the tribe, 
however large, is all one great family, descended 
from a common ancestor, and though no one from 
without could be admitted to the supreme rule, 
any one from within the tribe can hold office. But 
in practice the choice is limited to a few persons. 
The reverence of the Arabs for blood, and for 
selected strains of blood, prevent them, except in 
very exceptional cases, from changing the dynasty 
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of their rulers. If the dead man has left behind 
him a son of full age and respectable qualities, 
he will, without dispute, be acknowledged Sheykh. 
If not, an uncle, a nephew, or a cousin will be 
chosen. Only in extreme circumstances of general 
danger, or of failure of heirs male, can the member 
of a new family reasonably aspire to power. More- 
over, there is no uniform law of election. The 
meeting does not pretend to give a right, only to 
confirm one ; for the right lies not with the electors 
but with him who can maintain his election. There 
is, therefore, no formal system of voting, but the 
elders having ascertained who among the dead 
man's relations commands the strongest following, 
proceed to acknowledge him by the ceremony of 
giving him their hands. He then becomes their 
Sheykh. It sometimes happens, however, that 
parties are so evenly divided between rival leaders 
that the tribe divides, one section going this way 
and the other that, until one of the leaders gives 
in his submission ; otherwise the quarrel is decided 
by the sword. 

All these features of the Arabian tribal system 
of succession may be noticed in the first elections 
to the Caliphate. As soon as it was known that 
Mohammed was indeed dead, a conclave com- 
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posed of the elders and chief men of Islam, self- 
constituted and recognizing no special popular 
mandate, assembled in the house of Omar ibn el 
Khattub. This conclave is known to Jurists as the 
AM el kelli wa el agde, the people of the loosing 
and the knotting, because they assumed the duty 
of solving the knotty question of succession. A 
nice point had to be decided, just such a one as 
has in all ages been the cause of civil war in 
Arabia. The Prophet had left no son, but more 
than one near relation. Moreover, at that moment 
the new nation of Islam was in danger of internal 
disruption, and the religious and the civil elements 
in it were on the point of taking up arms against 
each other. The two chief candidates were Ali ibn 
Abutaleb and Abu Bekr, the one son-in-iaw and 
cousin and the other father-in-law of Mohammed — 
Ali represented the civil, Abu Bekr the religious 
party; and as it happened that the latter party 
was predominant at Medina, it was on Abu Bekr 
that the choice fell. He was recognized as head 
of the more powerful faction, and the chiefs gave 
him their hands ; while civil war was only pre- 
vented by the magnanimous submission of Ali. 

This form of succession is held by most Sunite 
doctors to be the authentic form intended by the 
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Prophet, nor did the three following elections differ 
from it in any essential point. It is only noticed 
that Abu Bekr designated Omar as the most fitting 
person to succeed him, and so in a measure directed 
the choice of the Ahl el agde. The Caliph was in 
each instance elected by the elders at Medina, and 
the choice confirmed by its general acknowledg- 
ment elsewhere. 

In the time of Ali, however, a new principle 
began to make its appearance, which foreshadowed 
a change in the nature of the Caliphate. The 
election of Abu Bekr, as I have said, was de- 
termined by the predominant religious feeling of 
the day. He was the holiest man in Islam, and 
his government was throughout strictly theocratic. 
He not only administered the religious law, but 
was its interpreter and architect. He sat every 
day in the mejlis, or open court of justice, and 
decided there questions of divinity as well as of 
jurisprudence. He publicly led the prayer in the 
Mosque, expounded the Koran, and preached every 
Friday from the pulpit. He combined in his 
person all the functions now divided between the 
Sheykh el Islam, the grand Mufti, and the execu- 
tive authorities. He was king and priest and 
magistrate, doctor of civil and religious law, and 
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supreme referee on all matters whether of opinion 
or practice ; he was, in a word, the Pope of Islam. 
Nor did his three successors abate anything of 
Abu Bekr's pretensions. The only power they 
delegated was the command of the Mussulman 
armies, which were then overrunning the world, 
and the government of the provinces these had 
conquered, 

AH, however, when he at last succeeded to the 
Cahphate, found himself opposed by the very 
party whose candidate he had once been, and this 
party had gathered strength in the interval. With 
the conquest of the world worldly ideas had filled 
the hearts of Mussulmans, and a strong reaction 
also had set in in favour of those specially national 
ideas of Arabia which religious fervour had hitherto 
held in check. It was natural, indeed inevitable, 
that this should be the case, for many conquered 
nations had embraced the faith of Islam, and, as 
Mussulmans, had become the equals of their con- 
querors, so that what elements of pride existed 
in these found their gratification in ideas of race 
and birth rather than of religion, ideas which the 
conquered races could not share, and which were 
the special inheritance of Arabia, 

The national party, then, had been reinforced, at 
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the expense of the religious, among the Koreysh, 
who were still at the head of all the affairs of State. 
Their leader was Mawiyeh Ibn Ommlyeh, a man 
of distinguished ability and of that charm of 
manner which high-born Arabs know so well how 
to use to their political ends. He had for some 
years been Governor of Syria, and was more 
popular there than the pious Ali ; and Syria, 
though not yet the nominal, was already the real 
seat of the Mussulman Government, Mawiyeh 
therefore refused to accept All's election at Medina 
as valid, and finding himself supported by a rival 
Ahl el agde at Damascus, made that appeal to 
the sword which Arabian usage sanctions as the 
ultimate right of all pretenders. 

Religious writers agree in condemning Mawiyeh 
for his revolt ; and while his succession to Ali is 
accepted as legal, they place him on quite a 
different level from the four Caliphs who pre- 
ceded him. In Mawiyeh they see fulfilled that 
prediction of their Prophet which announced that 
Islam should be ruled for thirty years by an Imam, 
and ever after by a King. Mawiyeh is, indeed, 
the type of all the later Mohammedan Emperors. 
According to canon law, the head of the State is 
also head of the reUgion ; but Mawiyeh ceased 
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to exercise religious functions in person. These, 
unlike his predecessors, he delegated to others, 
and neither led the prayer nor preached ; nor was 
he held to be either the best or the most learned 
man in Islam, as Abu Bekr and the rest had been. 
Moreover — and this is the chief point noticed 
regarding him — lie introduced the system of 
dynastic heredity into the Caliphate, nominating 
his son Yezid his successor in his own lifetime. 
The change, advantageous as it was politically, is 
regarded as a religious falling off! Henceforth the 
Caliphs, whether of the Ommiad or afterwards of 
the Abbaside famiUes, were not in reality elected, 
though the form of confirmation by the Ulema 
was gone through ; and they affected to succeed 
by right of birth, not by the voice of the people. 

During the whole period of the Arabian Cali- 
phate we only notice one Prince of the Faithful 
who busied himself much with religious learning, 
and few who personally exercised the magisterial 
functions. Only once we read of an Abbaside 
Caliph insisting on his right of leading the prayer, 
and this was probably the effect of an accidental 
jealousy. As a rule the temporal government of 
Islam was intrusted to a Sadrazzam, or Grand 
Vizier, the spiritual duty of prayer to a Naib, or 
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deputy Imam, and the elaboration or interpreta- 
tion of law and doctrine to such Ulema or Mujta- 
heddin as could command a following. The cha- 
racter of the Khalifeh, however, was still essentially 
sacred. He was of the Koreysh and of the blood 
of the Prophet, and so was distinct from the other 
princes of the world. As their political power 
decayed, the Abbasides fell indeed into the hands 
of adventurers who even occasionally used them as 
puppets for their own ambitious ends ; but the 
office was respected, and neither the Kurdish 
Saladdin, nor Togral Bey, nor Malek Shah, nor 
any of the Seljukian Emirs el Amara dared meddle 
personally with the title of Caliph. 

The Ommiad dynasty, founded by Mawiyeh, 
reigned at Damascus eighty-five years, and was 
then succeeded on a new appeal to the sword in 
A.D. 750 by the descendants of another branch of 
the Koreysh— the Beni Abbas^ — who transferred 
the capital of Islam to Bagdad, and survived as 
temporal sovereigns there for five hundred years. 

This second period of Islam, though containing 
her greatest glories and her highest worldly pros- 
perity, is held to be less complete by divines than 
the first thirty years which had preceded it. Islam 
was no longer one. To say nothing of the Persian 
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and Arabian schisms, the orthodox world itself 
was divided, and rival Caliphs had established 
themselves independently in Spain and Egypt. 
Moreover, during the last two centuries the tem- 
poral power of the Caliphs was practically in 
delegation to the Seljuk Turks, who acted as 
mayors of the palace, and their spiritual power 
was unsupported by any show of sanctity or learn- 
ing. It was terminated forcibly by the pagan 
Holagu, who at the head of the Mongols sacked 
Bagdad in 1258. 

The third period of Caliphal history saw all 
temporal power wrested from the Caliphs. Islam, 
on the destruction of the Arabian monarchy, re- 
solved itself into a number of separate States, 
each governed by its own Bey or Sultan, who in 
his quality of temporal prince was head aiso of 
religion within his own dominions. The Mongols, 
converted to the Faith of Mecca, founded a Mo- 
hammedan empire in the east ; the Seljuk Turks, 
replaced by the Ottoman, reigned in Asia Minor; 
the Earbary States had their own rulers ; and 
Egypt was governed by that strange dynasty of 
slaves, the Mameluke Sultans. Nowhere was a 
supreme temporal head of Islam to be seen, and 
the name of Khalifeh as that of a reigning sove- 
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reign ceased any longer to be heard of in the 
world. Only the nominal succession of the Pro- 
phet was obscurely preserved at Cairo, whither the 
survivors of the family of Abbas had betaken 
themselves on the massacre of their house at 
Bagdad. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise position of 
these titular Caliphs under the Mameluke mon- 
archy in Egypt. That they were little known to 
the world in general is certain ; and one is some- 
times tempted to suspect the complete authenticity 
of the succession preserved through them. Con- 
temporary Christian writers do not mention them, 
and it is evident from Sir John Mandeviiie and 
others that in Egypt the Egyptian Sultan himself 
was talked of as head of the Mussulman religion. 
I have heard their position compared with that of 
the present Sheykhs el Islam at Constantinople 
— that is to say, they were appointed by 
the Sultan, and were made use of by him as a 
means of securing Mussulman allegiance— and I 
believe this to have been all their real status. 
They are cited, however, as in some sense sove- 
reigns by Hanefite teachers, whose argument it is 
that the succession of the Prophet has never lapsed, 
or Islam been without a recognized temporal head. 
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The Sultans, neither of Egypt nor of India, nor 
till Selim's time of the Turkish Empire, ever 
claimed for themselves the title of Khalifeh, nor 
did the Sherifal family of Mecca, who alone of 
them might have claimed it legally as Koreysh. 
Neither did Tamerlane nor any of the Mussulman 
Mongols who reigned at Bagdad. The fact is, we 
may assume the Caliphate was clean forgotten at 
the time Selim bethought him of it as an instru- 
ment of power. 

It must, then, have been an interesting and 
startling novelty with Mussulmans to hear of this 
new pretender to the ancient dignity — interesting, 
because the name Khalifeh was connected with so 
many of the bygone glories of Islam ; startling, 
because he who claimed it seemed by birth in- 
capable of doing so. The Hanetite Ulema, how- 
ever, as I have said, undertook Selim's defence, or 
rather that of his successors, for Selim himself died 
not a year afterwards, and succeeded in proving, to 
the satisfaction of the majority of Sunites, that the 
house of Othman had a good and valid title to 
the rank they had assumed. Their chief argu- 
ments were as follows. The house of Othman, 
they asserted, ruled spiritually by^ — 

I. The right of ttie sword, that is to say, the de 
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facto possession of the sovereign title. It was 
argued that, the Caliphate being a necessity (and 
this all orthodox Mussulmans admit), it was also 
necessary that the de facto holder of the title 
should be recognized as legally the Caliph, until a 
claimant with a better title should appear. Now the 
first qualification of a claimant was that he should 
claim, and the second that he should be supported 
by a party ; and Selim had both claimed the 
Caliphate and supported his pretensions at the 
head of an army. He had challenged the world to 
produce a rival, and no rival had been found — - 
none, at least, which the Hanefite school acknow- 
ledged, for the Sultan of Morocco they had never 
accepted, and the last descendant of the Abbasides 
had waived his rights. In support of the propo- 
sition that the sword could give a title they cited 
the examples of Mawiyeh, who thus established his 
right against the family of AIJ, and of Abu el 
Abbas, who had thus established his against that 
of Mawiyeh, 

2. Election, that is the sanction of a legal body 
of Elders, It was argued that, as the Ahl el agde 
had been removed from Medina to Damascus, and 
from Damascus to Bagdad, and from Bagdad to 



Cairo, so it had been once more legally removed 
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from Cairo to Constantinople. Selim had brought 
with him to SL Sophia's some of the Ulema of the 
Azhar mosque in Cairo, and these, in conjunction 
with the Turkish Ulema, had elected him or rati- 
fied his election. A form of election is to the 
present day observed at Constantinople in token 
of this right ; and each new Sultan of the house of 
Othmati, as he succeeds to the temporal sove- 
reignty of Turkey, must wait before being recog- 
nized as Caliph till he has received the sword of 
office at the hands of the Ulema, This ceremony 
it is customary to perform in the mosque of Ayub, 
3. Nomination. Sultan Selim, as has been already 
said, obtained from Mutawakkel, a descendant of 
the Abbasides and himself titularly Caliph, a full 
cession of all the Caliphal rights of that family. 
The fact, as far as it goes, is historical, and the 
only flaw in the argument would seem to be that 
Mutawakkel had no right thus to dispose of a title 
to an alien, which was his own only in virtue of his 
birth. The case, indeed, was very much as though 
the Emperor of Germany, having possessed him- 
self of London, should obtain from Don Carlos a 
cession of the throne of Spain ; or as though 
Napoleon should have got such a cession of the 
Papacy, in 1813, from Pius VH. Still it is insisted 
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Upon strongly by the Hanefite divines as giving a 
more permanent dynastic title than either of the 
previous pleas. As a precedent for nomination 
they cite the act of Abu Bekr, who on his death- 
bed recommended Omar as his successor in the 
Caliphate. 

4. TAe guardianship of the two shrines, that is to 
say of Mecca and Jerusalem, but especially of 
Mecca. It has been asserted by some of the 
Ulema, and it is certainly a common opinion at 
the present day, that the sovereignty of Hejaz is in 
itself sufficient title to the Caliphate. It seems 
certainly to have been so considered in the first 
age of Islam, and many a bloody war was then 
fought for the right of protecting the Beyt Allah ; 
but the connection of Hejaz with the Empire of 
the Caliphs has been too often broken to make this 
a very tenable argument. In the tenth century 
it was held by the Karmathian heretics, in the 
thirteenth by the Imams of Sana, and for seven 
years in the present century by the Wahhabis. 
Stili the de facto sovereignty of the Harameyn, or 
two shrines, was one of Selim's pleas ; and it is one 
which has reappeared in modern arguments re- 
specting the Caliphal rights of his descendants. 
5. Possession of the Amanat or sacred relics. 
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This last was a plea addressed to the vulgar rather 
than to the learned ; but it is one which cannot be 
passed by unnoticed here, for it exercises a powerful 
influence at the present day over the ignorant mass 
of Mussulmans. It was asserted, and is still a 
pious belief, that from the sack of Bagdad, in 1258, 
certain relics of the Prophet and his companions 
were saved and brought to Cairo, and thence trans- 
ferred by Selim to Constantinople. These were 
represented to constitute the Imperial insignia of 
office, and their possession to give a title to the 
Caliphal succession. They consisted of the cloak 
of the Prophet borne by his soldiers as a standard, 
of some hairs from his beard, and of the sword of 
Omar. The vulgar believe them to be still pre- 
served in the mosque of Ayub ; and though the 
Ulema no longer insist on their authenticity, they 
are often referred to as an additional test of the 
Sultan's right 

Such, then, were the arguments of the Hanefite 
school, who defended Selim's claim, and such they 
are with regard to his successors of the house of 
Othman. By the world at large they seem to 
have been pretty generally accepted, the more so 
as the Turkish Sultans, having only a political end 
in view, were satisfied with their formal recognition 
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by their own subjects, and did not bring the 
question to an issue with their independent 
neighbours. Neither the Mogul Emperors at 
Delhi nor the Sheriffs of Morocco were called 
upon to acknowledge temporal or spiritual su- 
premacy in the Ottoman Suitans, nor did these 
affect an every-day use of the ancient title they 
had assumed. 

In India the head of the house of Othman was 
still known to Moslems as Padishah or Sultan er 
Roum, the Roman Emperor, the most powerful of 
Mussulman princes, biit not in any special manner 
the head of their religion, certainly not their sove- 
reign. The Ulema, indeed, such as were Hanefites, 
admitted him to be legally Khalifeh ; but many 
of the Shafite school denied this, pleading still that 
as an alien to the Koreysh his claim was illegal, 
while to the ignorant mass of the people out 
of his dominions his spiritual title remained 
almost unknown. The Sultans themselves were 
doubtless to blame for this, seeing that the 
spiritual functions of their new oflice were left 
almost entirely unperformed. For it cannot be too 
strongly insisted on that the assumption of the Cali- 
phate was to the house of Othman only a means 
to an end, viz. the consolidation of its worldly 
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power upon a recognized basis, and that, once 
that end obtained, the temporal dignity of Sultan 
was all that they really considered. Thus they 
never sought to exercise the right appertaining to 
the Caliphal office of appointing NaTbs, or Deputy 
Imams, in the lands outside their dominions, or to 
interfere with doctrinal matters at home, except 
where such might prejudice the interests of their 
rule. With regard to these, the theologians of 
Constantinople, having satisfactorily settled the 
Caliphal dispute, and pronounced the house of 
Othman for ever heirs to the dignity they had 
assumed, were recommended by the head of the 
State to busy themselves no further with doctrinal 
matters, and to consider the ijtakad, or develop- 
ment of new dogma, altogether closed for the 
future in their schools. Soliman the Magnificent, 
Selim's heir, especially insisted upon this. He 
had already promulgated a series of decrees 
affecting the civil administration of his empire, 
which he had declared to be immutable ; and an 
immutability, too, in dogma he thought would still 
further secure the peace and stability of his rule. 
Nor did he meet with aught but approval here 
from the Hanefite divines. 

The Turkish Ulema, ever since their first appear- 
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ance in the Arabian schools in the eleventh century, 
finding themselves at a disadvantage through their 
ignorance of the sacred language, and being con- 
stitutionally adverse to intellectual effort, had 
maintained the proposition that mental repose 
was the true feature of orthodoxy, and in their 
fetwas had consistently relied on authority and 
rejected original argument. They therefore readily 
seconded the Sultan in his views. Argument on 
first principles was formally forbidden in the 
schools ; and for the interpretation of existing 
law two offices were invented — ^the one for dog- 
matic, the other for practical decisions, those of 
the Sheykh el Islam and the Great Mufti. This 
closing of doctrinal inquiry by the Ottoman 
Sultans, and the removal of the seat of supreme 
spiritual government from the Arabian atmo- 
sphere of Cairo to the Tartar atmosphere of the 
Bosphorus, was the direct and immediate cause 
of the religious stagnation which Islam suffered 
from so conspicuously in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

We have now brought the history of the Cali- 
phate down to the period described in the last 
chapter as one of intellectual torpor for Islam. 
It was a lethargy from which there seemed no 
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awakening, and which to contemporaries, Voltaire 
among tiie rest, seemed closely approximating to 
the death of unbelief In spite of Soliman's eternal 
arrangements, the temporal power of the house of 
Othman was wofully diminished, and the spiritual 
prestige of the Sultans was gone with Mussulmans, 
By the middle of the last century the title of 
Caliph, even in their own dominions, was all but 
forgotten, and the Court of Constantinople was 
become a byword for its vice and infidelity. It 
can therefore be well imagined that the awakening 
of religious feeling, which I also described as 
having been produced by the Wahhabite move- 
ment, especially menaced the Sultan in his Caliphal 
pretensions. By the beginning of the present 
century the serious world of Islam was already 
ripening for a change, and the title of the Cali- 
phate seemed open to whoever should re-invent 
and prove himself worthy to wear it. Two men 
certainly then dreamed of its acquisition, both men 
of supreme genius, and holding the elements of 
success in their hands. Nor can it be doubted 
that either of them would have achieved his am- 
bition but for the appearance against them of a 
material power greater than their own, and which 
then, for the first time, began to make itself felt 
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as paramount in Asia. That power was England, 
and the ambitions she thwarted there were those 
of Bonaparte and Mehemet AH. 

It is not, I beheve, sufficiently understood how 
vast a scheme was overthrown by the Battle of 
the Nile. Napoleon's mind was formed for do- 
minion in the East, and where he failed in Europe 
he would have infallibly succeeded in Asia. There 
little policies are useless, and great ones root them- 
selves in a congenial soil ; and he was possessed 
with an idea which must have flourished. His 
English opponents, judging him only by the scale 
of their own thoughts, credited him with the in- 
ferior design of invading India through Persia, and 
called it a mad one ; but India was, in fact, a small 
part only of his programme. When he publicly 
pronounced the Keleniat at Cairo, and professed 
the faith of Islam, he intended to be its Head, 
arguing rightly that what had been possible three 
hundred years before to Selim was possible also 
theij to him. Nor would the Mussulman world 
have been much more astonished in 1799 at being 
asked to accept a Bonaparte for Caliph, than it 
was in 1519 at being asked to accept an Ottoman. 
With Napoleon's genius for war, and but for the 
disastrous sea fight on the Nile, all this might have 
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been, and more ; and it is conceivable that Europe, 
taken in reverse by a great Moslem multitude, 
might have suffered worse disasters than any the 
actual Napoleonic wars procured her, while a more 
durable empire might have been founded on the 
Nile or Bosphonis than the Bonapartes were able 
to establish on the Seine. As it was, it was an 
episode and no more, useful only to the few who 
saw it near enough to admire and understand.' 

Among these who saw and understood was 
Mehemet All, the Albanian adventurer, who under- 
took the government of Egypt when England 
restored it to the Porte. Bonaparte from the first 
was his model, and he inherited from him this 
vision of a new Caliphate, the greatest of the 
Napoleonic ideas, and worked persistently to 
realize it He was within an ace of succeeding. 
In 1839 Mehemet All had Mecca, Cairo, and Jeru- 
salem in his hands, and he had defeated the Sultan 
at Konia, and was advancing through Asia Minor 
on Constantinople. There, without doubt, he 
would have proclaimed himself Caliph, having all 

* The original diary of Laseaiis, Napoleon's agent th th A ab 
has, I understand, within the last two years been d o e ed at 
Aleppo and purchased by the French Government. It puhl at on 
whenever that may be decided on, will, if I am not qu te m lak n 
throw new and important light on Napoleon's Egyptian ca ee 
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the essential elements of the Sultan's admitted 
right on which to found a new claim. 

Nor is it probable that he would have found 
much religious opposition to the realization of his 
scheme from the Turkish Ulema. These, already 
alarmed by Sultan Murad's administrative reforms, 
would hardly have espoused the Sultan's defence 
with any vigour ; and though Mehemet Ali himself 
was open to a charge of latitudinarianism, he had 
the one great claim upon orthodox Islam of having 
delivered the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina 
from the Wahhabis. The house of Othman, 
indeed, at this time had begun to stink— not only 
in the nostrils of the outside world, but in that of 
the Hanefite school itself; and as these had for- 
merly accepted Selim, so they might very well, in 
1 839, have accepted Mehemet Ali. But this 
attempt, too, was stopped by England in pur- 
suance of a policy which it is difficult now not to 
regret. The too venturous Arnaout was sent back 
to his vice-royalty in Egypt, and the House of 
Othman was entrusted with a new lease of spiritual 
sovereignty, if not yet of spiritual power. 

The reigns of Abd el Mejidand of Abd el Aziz 
are remarkable with Mussulmans as having wit- 
iiessed a complete dissociation of interests between 
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the Imperial Government and the Old Hanefite 
school of Ulema. I have no space here to discuss 
the nature of the reforms attempted and partly- 
effected in the Ottoman Empire between the years 
1839 and 1869 as a concession to the clamour of 
Europe. They were instituted not by and through 
religion, as they should have been, but in defiance 
of it, and so failed to find acceptance anywhere 
with religious people. AU changes so attempted 
must fail in Islain because they have in them the 
inevitable vice of illegality, and I hope to have an 
opportunity of explaining later the manner in 
which alone a true reform can hope to find accept- 
ance. For the present I only note the promulga- 
tion of the Hatti Humayoum and its kindred 
decrees as points in the history of the Ottoman 
Caliphate's decline, and as direct reasons for the 
reactionary change of front which we now witness 
in the policy of Constantinople. 

Abd el Mejid for his ill-judged attempts gained 
with Mussulmans the name of an unbeliever, and 
his son was deposed in the way we all know as a 
breaker of the religious law. For a moment, how- 
ever, Abd el Aziz seems to have seen the true 
nature of his position and to have had some idea 
of the rdle required of him, as the following inci- 
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dent will show. It marks at any rate the epoch 
pretty exactly when a revival of the Sultan's 
spiritual pretensions, as a settled policy, was first 
resolved on in Turkey. The circumstances have 
been narrated to me as follows : — 

Quite in the early days of Abd el Aziz's reign a 
certain statesman, a man of original genius and 
profoundly versed in the knowledge both of 
Europe and of the East, and especially of the 
religious history of Islam, came to Constantinople. 
He was a friend of Rushdi Pasha, then the Grand 
Vizier, and of others of the party of Young 
Turkey, men who were seeking by every means, 
fair and foul, to reorganize and strengthen the 
central authority of the Empire. To these, and 
subsequently, in an interview, to the Sultan him- 
self, he urged the advantage which might accrue to 
the Ottoman Government both as a means of con- 
trolling the provinces and as a weapon against 
European diplomacy if the spiritual authority of 
the Sultan as CaHph were put more prominently 
forward. He suggested especially to Abd el Aziz 
that his real strength lay in the reorganization not 
of his temporal but of his spiritual forces ; and he 
expressed his wonder that so evident a source of 
strength had been so little drawn on. He pointed 
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out the importance of the Mussulman populations 
outside the Empire to the Sultan, and urged that 
these should be brought as much as possible within 
the sphere of Constantinople influence. The Bar- 
bary States, Mussulman India, and Central Asia 
might thus become to all intents and purposes, 
save that of tribute, subjects of the Porte. 

In early times it had been a duty of the Caliphs 
to appoint in all the provinces of Islam Imams or 
deputies to represent their spiritual authority, and 
it was suggested that these should once more be 
appointed. An Imam, or leader of their public 
prayer, is a necessity with orthodox Mussulmans, 
and in default of legal appointment from the 
Caliph, who is himself the supreme Imam, the 
faithful had been constrained to apply either to 
the local governments for sucli appointment or to 
elect the functionary themselves. This they ac- 
knowledged to be illegal, and would willingly 
revert to the more legitimate system ; while the 
re-establishment of such a hierarchy would bring 
an enormous accession of spiritual power to Con- 
stantinople, It was also shown to Abd el Aziz 
how ail-important Arabia was to his position, and 
how greatly the means of influence there had been 
neglected. 
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I am informed by one present at this interview 
that Abd e] Aziz was not only delighted at the 
idea, but profoundly astonished. He seems to 
have had no notion previously either of the his- 
torical dignity of the spiritual office he held nor 
of its prerogatives, and for a while his thoughts 
were turned in the direction pointed out to him. 
He sent for the chief Ulema and asked them if 
all he heard was true ; and, when he found their 
ideas to be entirely in unison with the advice just 
given him, he commissioned the Sheykh el Islam 
to push forward the doctrine of his spiritual leader- 
ship by all the means in his power. Missionaries 
were consequently despatched to every part of the 
Mussulman world, and especially to India and 
the Barbary States, to explain the Hanefite dogma 
of the Caliphate ; and though at first these met 
with little success they eventually gained their 
object in those countries where believers were 
obliged to live under infidel rule, so much so that 
in a few years the Ottoman Caliphate became 
once more a recognized " question " in the schools. 
They were aided in this by a powerful instrument, 
then first employed in Turkey, the press.^ A 
newspaper in Arabic called the Jawaib was sub- 

' The Jannaib ivas first started about the year i860. 
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sidized at Constantinople under the difection of one 
Achmet Faris, a convert to Islam and a man of 
great literary ability and knowledge of Arabic, 
who already had views on the subject of the 
Caliphate'; and this organ henceforth consistently 
advocated the new policy of the Ulema. 

The official clique in Stamboul were, however, 
at that time still intent on other projects, and 
only half understood the part to be played by- 
religion in their scheme of administrative reform 
for the Empire. Besides — and this was the chief 
hindrance to the Ulema — Abd el Aziz was not a 
man capable of seriously carrying out a great 
political idea, being little else than a man of 
pleasure. He and his government consequently 
soon drifted back into the groove of his predeces- 
sors' material policy, which relied for its strength 
on the physical force of arms, foreign loans, and 
the intrigues of officials. The only practical action 
taken by Ottoman ministers in the line indicated 
were the twin crusades proclaimed against the 
Wahhabis of Hasa and the heretical Imams of 
Sana. But the Hanefite Ulema were not thus 
to be satisfied. They had determined on carry- 
ing out the idea they had adopted, and on forcing 
the Sultan to put himself openly at the head 
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of a religious and reactionary movement ; and 
when they found that Abd el Aziz could not 
be made to act consistently as Caliph, they de- 
posed him, and thus opened a way for the true 
heto of their idea, the present Sultan, Abd el 
Hamid. 

The advent of this latest scion of the house of 
Othman to the spiritual succession of the Prophet, 
though a godsend in appearance to religious Mos- 
lems, cannot but be regarded by ali who wish 
Islam well as a very great misfortune. It is 
almost certain that if Abd el Mejid and Abd el 
Aziz had been succeeded by another of those 
senseless monarchs who have so often filled the 
Imperial throne, the Ottoman Caliphate would 
already have been a thing of the past, at least 
as regards the larger and more intelligent part of 
Islam. In the collapse of its physical power in 
1879, the official camarilla of Constantinople would 
have been unable to control the movement of re- 
volt against the spiritual and temporal sovereignty 
of the Sultan, and something would have taken 
its place offering a more possible foundation for 
true religious reform. Arabia would in all proba- 
bihty have by this time asserted its independence, 
and under a new Caliphate of the Koreysh would 
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have been attracting the sympathies and the ad- 
hesion of the Eastern world. There might have 
been schisms and reHgious convulsions, but at least 
there would have been life ; and what Islam re- 
quires is to hve. But unfortunately Abd el Hamid 
was neither a mere voluptuary nor an imbecile, 
and catching, by an instinct which one cannot 
but admire, the one rope of safety which remained 
for him and his house, he placed himself at the 
head of the extreme reactionary party of Islam, 
and thus put back for a while the hour of fate. 

It is difficult to gain accurate information as 
to Abd el Hamid's character and religious opinions, 
but I believe it may be safely asserted that he 
represents in these latter the extremest Hanefite 
views. In youth he was, for a prince, a serious 
man, showing a taste for learning, especially for 
geography and history ; and though not an alem 
he has some knowledge of his religion. It may 
therefore be taken for granted that he is sincere 
in his belief of his own spiritual position — it is 
easy to be sincere where one's interest lies in 
believing ; and I have it from one who saw him 
at the time that on the day soon after his ac- 
cession, when, according to the custom already 
mentioned, he received the sword at the mosque 
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of Ayub, he astonished his courtiers with the 
sudden change in his demeanour. All the after- 
noon of that day he tallied to them of his spiritual 
rank in language which for centuries had not been 
heard in the precincts of the Seraglio. It is cer- 
tain, too, that his first act, when delivered from the 
pressure of the Russian invasion, was to organize 
afresh the propagandism already begun, and to 
send out new missionaries to India and the Bar- 
bary States to preach the doctrine of his own 
Caliphal authority to the Moslems in partibus 
infiddium. His language, too, to strangers from 
external Islam was from the first that of a spi- 
ritual rather than a temporal prince, and with the 
European Ambassadors he has used this position 
consistently and most effectually. 

It is no mean proof of Abd ei Hamid's ability 
that he should have invented the Mussulman non 
possumus with which he has disconcerted our 
diplomacy. In private life he is said to be 
regular at his prayers, though it is also said that 
he conforms to the custom of Turkish Sultans 
in avoiding legal marriage. He is at the same 
time a Uberal patron of dervishes, workers of 
miracles, and holy men. These he is at pains 
to seek out and receive honourably. -In his ad- 
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ministration he conforms, wherever he is him- 
self the actor, strictly to the Sheriat, and on 
doubtful points consults always the mufti or 
Sheykh el Islam. He has shown no inconsider- 
able firmness in resisting European demands when 
they contravened the canon law.^ 

For all these reasons it will be readily under- 
stood that Abd el ,Hamid has gained not only 
the support of his own Turkish Ulema, but the 
sympathy of a very considerable section of opinion 
outside his dominions. From a traitor to the 
cause of religion the Ottoman Sultan has come 
to be looked upon, east and west, as once more 
its champion ; and with the old-fashioned reac- 
tionary school Abd el Hamid is fast growing into 
a hero. A year ago, when I was at Jeddah, this 
was not yet the case, but it would seem to be so 
now. Then even the people of his own party 
spoke of him doubtfully, and he certainly excited 
no enthusiasm among them. They did not under- 
stand him, and thought that he was playing a part, 

' In the recent trial of the murderers of Abd el Aziz, Abd el 
Hamid has departed from his usual adherence to the Sheriat It is 
a lapsus which may one day be taken hold of gainst him, should 
the Ulema need to depose him. He is said to have yielded to the 
advice of an European confidant who directs the details of his 
diplomacy with Europe. 
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He was said to be of Armenian parentage (on his 
mother's side) and his sincerity as a Moslem was 
suspected. It seemed impossible one born in Abd 
el Mejid's Seraglio should be a serious man. 
Besides, he had not yet shown his strength, and 
to be strong is to be a hero everywhere. 

But within the last eight months, events have 
marched rapidly. Abd el Hamid has played his 
cards successfully in Greece, in Albania, and with 
the Kurds. He has not been afraid of England 
and has shown a bold front against infidel reforms. 
He has had the courage under the eyes of Europe 
to arrest ^€\i protigi, Midhat, and to try him for 
murder. Lastly, the French have played into his 
hands in Tunis, and he has thus gained a footing 
of sympathy with the Mussulmans of North Africa, 
a population which has for centuries opposed his 
claims. Twenty years ago it would have been 
absolutely impossible for an Ottoman Sultan to 
awaken any loyal feeling in any Arab breast. 
Tunis then specially boasted her independence of 
the Porte, and all but the Hanefite rulers of the 
sea-coast towns of Africa would have scouted the 
idea of fighting for the Turk. Now the Malekites 
themselves, the puritans of Kerwan, are moving at 
Abd el Hamid's nod. He would seem, too, to be 
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Stirring with some success in Egypt, and Indian 
Mussulmans are praying for him publicly in their 
mosques. Everywhere the reactionary party is 
standing to its arms, and is beginning to recognize 
a leader in this supple Armenian Khahfeh, who is 
defying Europe, and seems willing, if necessary, to 
lead them one day on a Jehad. 

With all this, however, it must not be supposed 
that Orthodox Islam is by any means yet won 
back to Constantinople. Turkey, I have shown, 
and the Hanefite school, are far from being the 
whole of the Mohammedan world ; and side by 
side with the fanatical obduracy of the Ottoman 
State party and the still fiercer puritanism of the 
Melkites there exists an intelligent and hopeful 
party favourable to religious reform. Shafite 
Egypt is its stronghold, but it is powerful too 
in Arabia and further East. With it a first article 
of faith is that the House of Othman has been and 
is the curse of Islam, and that its end is at hand. 

In spite of Abd el Hamid's pious appeals to the 
Sheriat they look upon him as one who troubleth 
Islam. He is the representative of the party most 
bitterly opposed to all of good. They know that 
as long as there is an Ottoman Caliph, whether his 
name be Abd el Aziz or Abd el Hamid, moral 
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progress is impossible, that the ijtahad cannot be 
re-opcned, and that no such reformation of doctrine 
and practice can be attempted as would alone 
enable their faith to cope with modern infidelity. 
They see moreover that, notwithstanding his 
affected legality, Abd el Hamid's rule is neither 
juster nor more in accordance with the Mussulman 
law than that of his predecessors. The same vices 
of administration are found in it, and the same 
recklessness for his Mussulman subjects' welfare. 
Of all the lands of Islam his own are probably 
those where Abd el Hamid has now the most 
scanty following. Constantinople is after all his 
weak point, for the Young Turkish school is far 
from dead, the vicissitudes of life and death follow 
each other closely on the Eosphorus, and the liberal 
party can better afford than the reactionary to 
wait The death or fall of Abd el Hamid, when- 
ever it may happen, would immediately decide a 
movement counter to the Ottoman Caliphate. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TRUE METROPOLIS— MECCA. 

In the last chapter the position of the Ottoman 
Sultans towards the mass of Orthodox Islam was 
sketched, and the foundations were shown on which 
their tenure of the Caliphal title rested. These 
I explained to be neither very ancient nor very 
securely laid in the faith and aifections of the 
faithful ; and, though at the present moment a 
certain reaction in favour of Constantinople had 
set in, it was due to accidental circumstances, 
which are unlikely to become permanent, and was 
very far indeed from being universal. It may be 
as well to recapitulate the position. 

The Sunite or Orthodox Mohammedan world 
holds it as a dogma of faith that there must be 
a Khalifeh, the ex-officio head of their religious 
polity, and the successor of their prophet. In 
temporal matters, whoever holds this office is theo- 
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retically king of all Islam ; and in spiritual matters 
he is their supreme religious authority. But, prac- 
tically, the Caliph's temporal jurisdiction has for 
many centuries been limited to such lands as he 
could hold by arms ; while in spiritual matters 
he has exercised no direct authority whatever. 
Nevertheless, he represents to Mussulmans some- 
thing of which they are in need, and which they 
are bound to respect ; and it cannot be doubted 
that in proper hands, and at the proper moment, 
the Caliphate might once more become an instru- 
ment for good or evil of almost universal power in 
Islam. Even now, were there to be an appre- 
hension of general and overwhelming danger for 
religion, it is to the Caliph that the faithful would 
look to defend their interests ; and, as we have 
seen, a moderate show of piety and respect for the 
sacred law has been sufficient, in spite of a violent 
political opposition, to secure for the actual holder 
of the title a degree of sympathy which no other 
Mussulman prince could at any cost of good 
government have obtained. 

On the other hand, it has been shown that the 
loyalty, such as there is, which Abd el Hamid 
inspires is due to him solely as incumbent of the 
Caliphal office, and not as the representative of 
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any race or dynasty. The House of Othman, as 
such, represents nothing sacred to Mussulmans ; 
and the Turkish race is very far from being re- 
spected in Islam. The present CaHphal house is 
unconnected in blood with the old traditional line 
of " successors ; " and even with the Turks them- 
selves inspires little modern reverence. Moreover, 
the actual incumbent of the office is thought to 
be not even a true Ottoman, being the offspring 
of the Seraglio rather than of known parents ; Abd 
el Hamid's sole title to spiritual consideration is 
his official name. This he has had the sense to set 
prominently forward. Reduced to a syllogism, 
Mussulman loyalty may be read thus : There must 
be a Caliph, and the Caliphate deserves respect ; 
there is no other Caliph but Abd el Hamid ; ergo, 
Abd el Hamid deserves respect. 

It has been pointed out, however, that, if the 
Sultan's recent revival of spiritual pretensions is 
his present strength, it may also in the imme- 
diate future become his weakness. The challenge 
which the Constantinople school of Hanefism threw 
down ten years ago to the world has been taken 
up ; and all the learned world now knows the 
frailty of the House of Othman's spiritual position. 
The true history of the Caliphate has been pub- 
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lished and set side by side with that Turkish 
history which the ignorance of a previous genera- 
tion had come to confound with it. At the present 
day nobody with any instruction doubts that Abd 
el Hamid and his house might be legally displaced 
by the first successful rival, and that the only right 
of Constantinople to lead Islam is the right of the 
sword. As long as the Ottoman Empire is main- 
tained and no counter Caliph appears, so long- will 
the Sultan be the acknowledged head of religion; 
but not a day longer. The Caliphate, for one 
alien as Abd el Hamid is to the Koreysh, must be 
constantly maintained in arms, and on the first 
substantial success of a new pretender his present 
following would fall off from him without com- 
punction, transferring to this last their loyalty 
on precisely the same ground on which Abd el 
Hamid now receives it. Abd el Hamid would 
then be legitimately deposed and disappear, for 
it is unlikely that he would find any such protector 
in his adversity as the legitimate Caliphs found in 
theirs six hundred years ago. So fully is this state 
of things recognized by the Ulema, that I found 
the opinion last year to be nearly universal that 
Abd el Hamid was destined to be the last Caliph 
of the House of Othman. 
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It becomes, therefore, a question of extreme 
interest to consider who among Mussulman princes 
could, with any chance of being generally accepted 
by orthodox Islam, put in a claim to replace the 
Ottoman dynasty as Caliph when the day of its 
doom shall have been reached. It is a question 
which ought certainly to interest Englishmen, for 
on its solution the whole problem of Mussulman 
loyalty or revolt in India most probably depends, 
and though it would certainly be unwise, at the 
present moment, for an English Government to 
obtrude itself violently in a religious quarrel not 
yet ripe, much might be done in a perfectly legiti- 
mate way to influence the natural course of events 
and direct it to a channel favourable to British 
interests. 

Is there then in Islam, east, or west, or south, a 
man of suiRcient eminence and courage to proclaim 
himself Caliph, in the event of Abd e! Hamid's 
political collapse or death? What would be his 
line of action to secure Mahommedan acceptance ? 
Where should he fix his capital, and on what arms 
should he rely ? Whose flag should he display .' 
Above all — for this is the question that interests 
us most — could such a change of rulers afl'ect 
favourably the future thought and life of Islam, 
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and lead to an honest Moslem reformation ? These 
questions, which are being cautiously asked of each 
other by thoughtful 'Mussulmans in every corner of 
the east, I now propose to consider and, as far as it 
is in my power, to answer. 

I have said that Islam is already well prepared 
for change. Whatever Europeans may think of a 
future for the Ottoman Empire, Mussulmans are 
profoundly convinced that on its present basis it 
will not long survive. Even in Turkey, the thought 
of its political regeneration as an European Empire 
has been at last abandoned, and no one now con- 
templates more than a few years further tenure of 
the Bosphorus. Twenty years ago it was not so, 
nor perhaps five, but to-day all are resigned to this. 

Ancient prophecy and modern superstition alike 
point to a return of the Crescent into Asia as an 
event at hand, and to the doom of the Turks as a 
race which has corrupted Islam. A well-known 
prediction to this effect, which has for ages exer- 
cised its influence on the vulgar and even the 
learned Mohammedan mind, gives the year 18S3 of 
our era as the term within which these things are 
to be accomphshed, and places the scene of the 
last struggle in Northern Syria, at Horns, on the 
Orontes. Islam is then finally to retire from the 
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north, and the Turkish rule to cease. Such pro- 
phecies often work their own fulfilment, and the 
feeling of a coming catastrophe is so deeply rooted 
and so universal that I question whether the pro- 
clamation of a Jehad by the Sultan would now 
induce a thousand Moslems to fight voluntarily 
against the Cross in Europe. 

The Sultan himself and the old Turkish party 
which supports him, while clinging obstinately in 
appearance to all their ground, really have their 
eyes turned elsewhere than on Adrianople and 
Salonica and the city of the Roman Emperors. It 
is unlikely that a new advance of the Christian 
Powers from the Balkan would meet again with 
more than formal opposition ; and Constantinople 
itself, unsupported by European aid, would be 
abandoned without a blow, or with only such show 
of resistance as the Sheriat requires for a cession of 
territory.^ The Sultan would, in such an event, 
pass into Asia, and I have been credibly informed 
that his own plan is to make not Broussa, but 
Bagdad or Damascus his capital. This he con- 
siders would be more in conformity with Caliphal 
traditions, and the Caliphate would gain strength 

' According to Canon Law the Caliph cannot cede any portion 
of the lands of Islam except on physical compulsion. 
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by a return to its old centres, Damascus is sur- 
named by theologians Bab el Kaaba, Gate of the 
Caaba ; and there or at Bagdad, the traditional 
city of the Caliphs, he would build up once more a 
purely theocratic empire. 

Such, they say, is his thought ; and such doubt- 
less would be the empire of the future that Mussul- 
mans would choose. Only it is improbable that it 
would continue to be in any sense Ottoman, or that 
Abd el Hamid would have the opportunity of himself 
establishing it The loss of Constantinople would 
be a blow to his prestige he could not well recover 
from, and no new empire ever yet was founded on 
defeat. What is far more likely to happen is that, 
in such an event, Abd el Hamid and his house 
would disappear, and an entirely new order of 
Caliphal succession take their place. Even with- 
out supposing any such convulsion to the empire 
as a loss of the Bosphoms, his reign will hardly be 
a long one. The Ulema of Constantinople are by 
no means all on his side, and the party of " Young 
Turkey," cowed for the moment by the terrorism 
which there prevails, is his bitter enemy, and will 
not let him rest. It will infallibly on the next 
danger from Europe, show its head again and take 
its revenge. 
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It is said to be the programme of this party, 
when it next comes to power, to separate the 
spiritual functions of the Caliphate from those of 
the head of the State, copying, in so far, the 
modem practice of Europe towards the Papacy. 
I suppose that it would be attempted to restore 
that state of things, which as we have already 
seen, existed at Cairo in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; and it is just conceivable that, 
as far as Turkey itself was concerned, such an 
arrangement might, for a time, succeed. There 
would then be two powers at Constantinople, a 
Maire du Palais who would reign, and a Caliph 
who would be head of religion ;— a separation of 
offices which would certainly facilitate the sort of 
reform that Midhat and his friends desire. But to 
the world at large the event would only signify- 
that Constantinople had formally abdicated her 
claim to leadership, and Islam would never ac- 
knowledge as Caliph the mere puppet of an irre- 
ligious clique of officials, because he happened to 
be a member of the Beni Othman. His political 
power is the only thing that reconciles Islam with 
an Ottoman Caliph, and without sovereignty he 
would be discarded. In whatever way, therefore, 
that we look at it, there seems justification in pro- 
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bability for the conviction already cited that after 
Abd el Hamid a new order of Caliphal succession 
will be seen. 

It seems to be an universal opinion at the 
present day among those who think at all upon 
the matter, that whatever change may be impend- 
ing for Islam, it will be in the direction of concen- 
tration rather than of extension. All parties see 
that the day of outside conquest is at an end, and 
that the utmost that Islam can look forward to 
politically is the maintenance of its present posi- 
tions, and as an extreme possibility the emanci- 
pation of its lost provinces in India and North 
Africa from Christian rule. There is, therefore, 
a conviction that the removal of the seat of 
supreme authority, when made, wil! be towards 
the centre, not to any new extremity of Islam. 
Constantinople, even if all Islam were combined 
for its defence, is felt to be too near the infidel 
frontier to be safe, and cosmopolitan city as it has 
become, it is by many looked upon itself as infidel, 
A position further removed from danger and 
more purely Mohammedan is the necessity of the 
day ; and it can hardJy be doubted that, when 
the time comes, the possession of some such 
vantage ground will be recognized a^ a first quali- 
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fication with whoever shall assume the leadership 
of Islam. 

We have seen that Abd el Hamid dreams of 
Damascus or Bagdad. But others dream of Cairo 
as the new seat of the Caliphate ; and to the 
majority of far-sighted Mussulmans it is rapidly 
becoming apparent that the retreat, once begun, 
must be conducted further still, and that the only 
true resting-place for theocracy is in Arabia, its 
birthplace and the fountain head of its inspiration. 
There, alone in the world, all the conditions for 
the independent exercise of religious sovereignty 
are to be found. In Arabia there are neither 
Christians nor Jews nor infidels of any sort for 
Islam to count with, nor is it so rich a possession 
that it should ever excite the cupidity of the 
Western Powers. A Caliph there need fear no- 
admonition from Frank ambassadors in virtue of 
any capitulations ; he would be free to act as the 
Successor of the Apostle should, and would 
breathe the pure air of an unadulterated Islam. 
A return, therefore, to Medina or Mecca is the 
probable future of the Caliphate. 

The importance of Arabia has of late years been 
fully recognized both at Constantinople and else- 
where. It has been the sustained policy of Abd 
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el Hamid at all cost and by whatsoever means 
to maintain his influence there ; and he knows 
that without it his spiritual pretensions could have 
no secure foundations. Arabia, he perceives, is the 
main point of the Caliphal problem ; and whether 
or not the future holder of the office reside in 
Hejaz, it is certain that by its tenure alone the 
Mohammedan world will judge of his right to be 
their leader. It will, therefore, before we go 
further, be interesting to examine the relations 
existing in the past and present between Mecca 
and the Caliphate, and to ascertain the position 
now held by Abd el Hamid in Arabia. On this 
point I believe that I can offer information which 
will be both valuable and new. 

The political constitution of the Moslem Holy 
Land is one of the most anomalous in the world. 
Like every district of Arabia proper, Hejaz has 
a town and a nomad population, but almost no 
intermediate agricultural class. The townsmen I 
have already described — a multitude of mixed 
origin, descended from such pilgrims as from every 
quarter of the globe have visited the Holy Places, 
and have remained to marry and die in them. 
The Nomads, on the contrary, are a pure race of 
a peculiarly noble type, and unchanged in any 
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essential feature of their life from what they were 
in the days of Mohammed. They are warlike, 
unquiet, Bedouins, camel-riders (for they have no 
horses), and armed with matchlocks ; and they are 
proud of their independence, and tenacious of their 
rights. No serious attempt has ever been made, 
except by Mehemet AH, to subdue them, and none 
at all has succeeded. Unlike the generality of 
Peninsular Bedouins, however, they are professed 
Sunite Mohammedans, if not of a very pious 
type ; and they acknowledge as their chief the 
head of their most noble tribe, the Grand Sherif 
of the Koreysh, who is also Prince of Mecca. 

The Koreysh is still a distinct nomadic tribe, in- 
habiting the immediate neighbourhood of Mecca ; 
not numerous, but not in decay. They are divided 
into several sections, each governed by its Sheykh, 
the chief of which, the Abadleh, has for several 
centuries supplied the reigning family of Hejaz. 
This last traces its descent from All ibn Abutaleb, 
the fourth Caliph, through his son Hassan, and 
through Ali's wife, Fatmeh, from Mohammed him- 
self. It is probably the oldest authentic male 
descent in the world, and certainly the most 
sacred. All the members of this Abadleh family 
enjoy the title of Sherif, the head of it only being 
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distinguished as the Sherif el Kebir, the Great or 
Grand Sherif. The rest of the Koreysh, not being 
descended from Fatmeh, do not receive the title. 
All alike wear the Bedouin dress of abba and 
kefiyeh, even the Prince himself, standing in this 
strikingly in contrast with the Hejazi citizens, who 
affect the turban and gombaz. 

The district of Medina is occupied by the Harb 
Bedouins, a larger and more powerful tribe than 
the Koreysh, who also recognize the Sherif, but 
their allegiance is precarious ; while to the east 
and south of Mecca the Ateybeh and Assir, 
more powerful still, are wholly independent. It 
has always been a difficult matter to keep these 
unruly elements at peace with each other and 
with the citizens, nor could the Sherif hope to effect 
it were he not himself of Bedouin and noble blood. 

The early history of the Sherifate is exceedingly 
obscure. When the Caliphs definitely abandoned 
Medina as their capital in the fortieth year of 
Islam (AD. 662), they for a time left deputies of the 
Sherifal family behind them to govern in their 
name, and, as long as the Ommiad and Abbaside 
dynasties continued at Damascus and Bagdad, 
their sovereignty was acknowledged in Hejaz. 
But on the destruction of the Arabian Caliphate 
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in 1259, the Sherifal family seems to have set 
itself up independently, relying only on the casual 
help of the Egyptian Sultans and the Imams of 
Sana to protect them against the Bedouins of Nejd 
and Assir, now hardly any longer, even m name, 
Mohammedans. The Egyptian Sultan, however, 
was the titular protector of the Holy Places, and 
it was he who transmitted the Surrah, or religious 
contributions made by the Faithful, and provided 
escort for the yearly pilgrimage made to the 
shrines. Thus we read of KaYd Beg having rebuilt 
the Mosque of Medina in 1476, and having sent a 
yearly subsidy of 7500 ardebs of corn for the 
townspeople. Other princes, however, contributed 
their offerings too, and received titles of honour 
connected with the Holy Land, the Shahs of Persia, 
the Moguls, and the Ottomans, The first con- 
nection of the latter with Mecca that I can find 
was in 1413, when the Padishah Mohammed 
Khan I., having sent a surrah, or bag of gold, to 
the Sherif to be distributed in alms, received from 
him the title of Khaddam el Hararaeyn, servant of 
the two shrines ; and the gift being continued 
annually by the Ottoman Padishahs may very 
likely have paved the way to their recognition 
later as Caliphs. 
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It would seem singular at first sight that the 
Sherifs, being themselves of the sacred family 
whose special inheritance the Caliphate was, should 
ever thus have recognized a stranger as its legal 
heir. But the political weakness of the Meccan 
Government in the sixteenth century must be 
taken into account as the all-sufficient reason. 
The Grand Sherif could hardly have stood alone 
as an independent sovereign, for he was continually 
menaced on the one side by the dissenting Omani, 
and on the other by the unbelieving tribes of Nejd, 
against whom his frontier was defenceless. He 
could not, with his own resources, protect the pil- 
grim routes from plunder — and on the pilgrimage 
all the prosperity of Hejaz depended. It therefore 
was a necessity with the Meccans to have a pro- 
tector of" some sort ; and Sultan Kansaw having 
fallen, they accepted Sultan Selim. 

The Ottoman Sultans then became protectors of 
the Hoiy Places, and were acknowledged Caliphs 
without any appeal to arms at Mecca and Medina. 
Their weapons were, in fact, the gold and silver 
pieces with which they subsidized the Sherifs. 
Sultan Seiim at once, on being acknowledged, 
ordered an additional annuity of 5000 ardebs to be 
paid to Mecca, and he and his immediate suc- 
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cessors carried out at their own expense such 
public works as the shrines required in the way 
of repairs or improvements. Subsequently the 
seaport of Jeddah, formerly occupied by the 
Egyptians, received a Turkish contingent, but 
the interior of Hejaz was never subjugated, nor 
was any tax at any time levied. Only once a year 
an Ottoman army appeared before the walJs of 
Medina, conducting the pilgrims from Damascus 
and convoying the surrah. The state of things 
at Mecca in the last century has been clearly 
sketched by Niebuhr. The Sherifs were in reality 
independent princes, but they " gratified the vanity 
of the Grand Signior" by calling him their suze- 
rain, he on his side occasionally exercising the 
right of power by deposing the reigning Sherif and 
appointing another of the same family. No kind 
of administration had then been attempted by the 
Turks in Hejaz, 

Mehemet Ali's occupation of Hejaz in 1812 first 
brought foreign troops inland. ^He established 
himself at Talf, the summer residence of the 
Meccans ; deposed the Grand Sherif Ghaleb, and 
appointed in his stead another member of the 
Slierifal family ; declaring the Sultan sovereign of 
the country — acts which the Meccans acquiesced 
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in through dread of the Wahhabis, from whom 
Mehemet AH promised to deHver them. The 
Egyptian and Turkish Governments have thus, 
during the present century, exercised some of the 
functions of sovereignty in Hejaz. 

At the present moment Sultan Abd el Hamid's 
position in the country is this. His troops occupy 
Jeddah and Yembo, the two seaports, and the 
towns of Medina and Talf in the interior. He is 
aclinowledged by the Sherifs as sovereign, except 
in Mecca ; and he appoints to all the principal 
offices of State, including the supreme office of the 
Grand Sherifate itself He is represented by a 
Pasha who resides alternately at Jeddah and Talf 
according to the season, but who has not the right 
of entering Mecca without the Grand Sherifs leave, 
or of sending troops there. The total garrison of 
the Turks in Hejaz last winter was from 8000 to 
10,000 men, of whom 4000 only were regulars 
(Nizams), and efficient. While I was at Jeddah, 
the Medina garrison of 2000 regulars, having been 
long unpaid and unrationed, was said to be living 
on public charity. On the other hand the Hejazi 
Bedouins do not acknowledge any sovereignty but 
that of the Sherif, nor could the Sultan pretend to 
keep order outside the towns except through the 
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Sherif's interposition. The Sultan levies no tax in 
the interior or impost of any kind, and the sole 
revenue he receives in Hejaz comes from Customs 
duties of Jeddah and Yembo, which may amount 
to ;^40,000. 

In return for this he also is bound to transmit 
every year at the time of the pilgrimage sums of 
money collected by him from the revenues of the 
Wakaf within his dominions, lands settled by pious 
persons on the Sherifal family. These are said to 
amount to nearly half a million sterling, and are 
distributed amongst all the principal personages of 
Hejaz. The transmission of the Wakaf income, in 
which the Sultan constitutes himself, so to say, the 
Sherif's agent, is in fact the real bond which unites 
Hejaz with the Caliphate, and its distribution gives 
the Sultan patronage, and with it power in the 
country. The bond, however, is one of interest 
only. The Sherifs, proud of their sacred ancestry, 
look upon the Turkish Caliphs as barbarians and 
impostors, while the Sultans find the Hejaz a 
heavy charge upon their revenue. Either hates 
and despises the other, the patron and the pa- 
tronized ; and, save that their union is a necessity, 
it would long ago have, by mutual consent, been 
dissolved. The Sherif depends upon the Sultan 
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because he needs a protector, and needs his Wakaf. 
The Sultan depends upon the Sherif, because 
recognition by Hejaz as the protector is a chief 
title to his Caliphate, Mecca, in fact, is a necessity 
to Islam even more than a Caliph ; and whoever is 
sovereign there is naturally sovereign of the Mus- 
sulman world. 

Outside Hej'az the Sultan holds what he holds of 
Arabia merely by force. I have described already 
the growing power of Ibn Rashid, the Prince of 
Nejd ; and since that time, two years ago, he has 
sensibly extended and confirmed his influence 
there. He has now brought into his alliance all the 
important tribes of northern Arabia, including the 
powerful Ateybeh, who, a few months ago, were 
threatening Mecca ; and in Hejaz his name is 
already as potent as the Sultan's. He offered, while 
I was at Jeddah, to undertake the whole convoy 
of the Damascus pilgrimage with his own troops, 
as already he convoys that from Persia ; while 
I have quite recent information of a campaign 
against his own rivals, the Ibn Saouds, which he 
has just brought to a successful conclusion. In 
Yemen, the other neighbour of the Meccans, 20,000 
Turkish troops are required to garrison the few 
towns the Sultan calls his own, and were it not for 
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the facility given him by the possession of the sea- 
coast, these could not long hope to hold their 
ground. Every day I am expecting news from 
there of a revolt, and the first sign of weakness 
at Constantinople will certainly precipitate a war 
of independence in that part of Arabia. 

We may expect, therefore, in the event of such 
a break-up as I have suggested to be Hkely of the 
Ottoman power — either through loss of territory 
or by the growing impoverishment of the empire, 
which needs must, in a few decades, end in atrophy 
-—to see among Mussulman princes a competition 
for the right of protecting the Holy Places, and 
with it of inheriting the Caliphal title. The Sultan 
reduced to Asia Minor, even if he retain Armenia 
and Kurdistan (which is extremely improbable), 
would be quite unable to afford himself the expen- 
sive luxury of holding his Arabian conquests and 
buying the patronage of Mecca. He would be 
unable any longer to overawe the Red Sea, or 
secure the pilgrim routes. The Princes of Nejd 
would certainly not tolerate the presence of Tur- 
kish soldiers at Medina, and the Sherifs of Mecca 
would have to make terms with them and with the 
restored Imams of Yemen till such time as they 
should find a new protector elsewhere. Above ail. 
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the half million of Wakaf income would no longer 
be forthcoming, and a Turkish Emir el Haj 
arriving empty-handed at Mecca would bring his 
master to a climax of derision. Hejaz then would 
infallibly look out for a new potentate whom she 
could dignify with the title of Hami el Harameyn 
and Emir el Mumenin ; and if there were none 
forthcoming would herself proclaim a Caliphate. 
Let us look, therefore, at the lands of Islam to see 
in which of them a competent Prince of the Faithful 
is likely to appear. 

It is possible, though to European eyes it will 
seem far from probable, that out of the ferment 
which we are now witnessing in the Barbary States, 
some leader of real power and religious distinction 
may arise who shall possess the talent of banding 
together into an instrument of power the immense 
but scattered forces of Islam in Northern Africa, 
and after achieving some signal success against 
the new French policy, establish himself in Tripoli 
or Tunis in independent sovereignty. Were such 
another man as Abd el Kader to arise, a saint, a 
preacher, and a soldier, indifferent to the petty aims 
of local power and gifted with military genius, true 
piety, and an eloquent tongue, I believe at the pre- 
sent day he might achieve at least a partial success. 
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The French army is weak in discipline and 
confidence compared to what it was in Abd el 
Kader's day, and it has a far more difficult frontier 
to defend ; while the Government at home is but 
half resolute, and the Arabs command much 
floating sympathy in Europe and elsewhere. I 
do not say the thing is likely, but it is conceivable ; 
and Africa contains the elements of a possible new 
sovereignty for some Mussulman prince which 
might eventually lead him on the road to Mecca. 
It is undoubted that with the prestige of success 
against a Christian Power, and backed by the vast 
populations of Soudan and the fierce military 
fervour of the Malekite Arabs, an Abd el Kader 
or an Abd-el-Wahhab would attract the sympathy 
of Islam, and might aspire to its highest dignity. 
But enormous postulates must be granted before 
we can look on any one now known to fame in 
Africa as a probable candidate for the future 
Caliphate. 

The present leaders of the Arabs are but local 
heroes, and as yet they have achieved nothing 
which can command respect. In Tripoli there is 
indeed a saint of very high pretensions, one known 
as the Sheykh Es Snusi, who has a large religious 
following, and who has promised to come forward 
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shortly as the M6hdy or guide expected by a 
large section of the Sunite as well as the Shiite 
Mussulmans. Next year he will attain the age of 
forty {the legal age of a prophet), and he may be 
expected to take a prominent part in any general 
movement that may then be on foot. But as yet 
we know nothing of him but his name and the fact 
of his sanctity, which is of Wahhabite type. More- 
over, even supposing all that may be supposed of 
a possible success, there yet lies Egypt and the 
Suez Canal between the Barbary State and Mecca, 
so that I think we may be justified in these days 
of steam fleets and electric cables and European 
concerts, if we treat North Western Africa as out 
of probable calculations in considering the future 
of the Caliphate. It is remarkable that the 
Sultan of Morocco has taken as yet no apparent 
part in the religious movement of modern Barbary, 
The Mussulman princes of India hold a very 
similar position. Opposed as they soon may be, 
indeed must be if the unintelligent English policy 
of the last twenty years be persevered in, to an 
European Government in arms, they will have the 
chance of making themselves a leading position in 
the eyes of Islam ; and should a Mohammedan 
empire arise once more at Delhi or Hyderabad, 
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India would certainly become par excellence the 
Dar el Islam. It would then be by far the richest 
and most populous of Mohammedan states, and 
able to outbid any other with the surrah it could 
send to Mecca. 

The Wakaf property in India at the present 
day is supposed to be as valuable as that in the 
Ottoman empire, and it would then become a 
source of patronage with the Government, instead 
of being privately remitted as now. If money 
alone could buy the Caliphate, a successful leader 
of revolt against the English in India might dictate 
his terms to Islam. But again the insuperable 
obstacle intervenes of distance and the sea. Mus- 
sulman India could never give that protection to 
Mecca that Islam needs, and could not assert its 
sovereignty anywhere but at home, in arms. Even 
this is assuming, as in the case of Barbary, an 
enormous postulate — success. 

Neither India, then, nor Western Africa can 
reasonably be expected to supply that substitute 
for the House of Othman which we need. A more 
apparent and in the opinion of some a likely can- 
didate for the Caliphate succession may be looked 
for in the Viceregal family of Egypt. Mohammed 
Towfik, if he were a man of genius like his grand- 
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father, or if, honest man as he is, he plays his 
cards with success, might in a few years be- 
come an important rival at Mecca to the Sultan. 
To say nothing of its traditional connection with 
the Caliphate, Egypt has the more modern recol- 
lection of Mehemet Ali to urge upon the Hejazi 
in its favour as the protecting State of Islam. 

Mehemet Ah's name and that of his successor 
Ibrahim Pasha, if not precisely popular, are at 
least respected at Mecca ; and, the latter possesses 
a great title to Sunite gratitude in having de- 
stroyed the Wahhabite empire in i8iS. I have 
mentioned Mehemet All's ambition ; and a similar 
ambition would seem to have occurred to Ismail, 
the late Khedive. He, in the plenitude of his 
financial power, is stated to have expended large 
sums of money in subsidising the Sherifs with 
a view to possible contingencies at Constantinople. 
But unfortunately for him the opening of the Suez 
Canal, on which he had counted for securing him 
the support of Europe, proved the precise instru- 
ment of ruin for his scheme. 

The Porte in 1871, scenting danger to its own 
Caliphal pretensions from this quarter, occupied 
the Red Sea in force, reinforced its garrisons in 
Jeddah and Yembo, advanced to Taif, and threw 
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a large army into Yemen, This was alone made 
possible by the Canal, and Ismail to his chagrin 
found himself "hoist with his own petard." Moham- 
med Towfik, therefore, would have some excuse 
in family tradition if he indulged occasionally in 
dreams of a similar nature. His connection with 
Mecca is at the present day second only to that 
of Constantinople ; the Egyptian Khedivieh line 
of steamers ply constantly between Suez and Jed- 
dah ; and the Haj the Khedive sends to Mecca, 
including as it does most of the Mogrcbbin pil- 
grims, is more numerous than the Sultan's. He 
maintains intimate relations with one at least of 
the great Sherifal families, and sends a Mahmal 
yearly with an important surrah to Medina. Mo- 
hammed Towfik also has the deserved reputation 
of being a sincere Mussulman and an honest man, 
and it is certain that a large section of true liberal 
opinion looks to him as the worthiest supporter 
of its views. With all this I doubt if he be big 
enough a man to aspire as yet with success to Abd 
el Hamid's succession. 

The present Viceroy's financial position, though 
we may hope sounder in its base, is not so im- 
mediately powerful as his father's ; and much 
ready money will be required by an aspirant to- 
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the Caliphate. His fighting power, too, is small, 
and he would have to proclaim himself in arms. 
Moreover — and this I fear will remain an insuper- 
able difficulty — he is hampered with the control 
of Europe. Islam would hardly obey another 
Caliph who was himself obedient to Christendom ; 
and the same causes which have ruined the House 
of Othman, would also ruin him. A Caliph, as 
things stand, cannot legally govern, except by the 
old canon law of the Sheriat, and though a lapsus 
from strict observance may be tolerated in an 
ordinary prince, or even in a well established 
Caliph, a new Caliph putting forward a new claim 
would be more strictly bound. How could Mo- 
hammed Towfik's necessity to Islam be reconciled 
to his necessity to Europe } Between the two 
stools he hardly could avert a fall.^ 

Unless, then, some unexpected religious hero 
should appear in Eastern Asia, of which as yet 
there is no sign, we are driven to Arabia for a 
solution of the difficulty where to establish a Mus- 
sulman theocracy, and to the Sherifal family of 
Mecca itself for a new dynasty. 

' This too tta= \Mitten befirt fhe events of September, lS8l 
Tl ese ha\ r, immcnseij added to the chance of Cairo's becomiii,^ 
iiiire more the seat cf the Cihphite thoigh not peihap'i of 
Mohammed Townk & bem^ ihe Caliph elected 
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The family of the Sherifs has this vast advan- 
tage over any other possible competitor to the 
supreme title of Islam, that it is of the acknow- 
ledged blood of that tribe of Koreysh which Mo- 
hammed himself designated as his heirs. Amongst 
many other passages of authority which bear upon 
the rights of the Koreysh the following seem to 
me the most explicit and the best worth quoting : 
"The prophet," says a tradition of 0mm Hani, 
daughter of Abutalcb, "exalted the Koreysh by 
conferring on them seven prerogatives : the first, 
the Nebbuwat {the fact that they had given birth 
to a prophet) ; the second, the Khalafat (the suc- 
cession) ; the third, the Hcjabat (the guardianship 
of the Kaaba) ; the fourth, the Sikayat (the right 
of supplying water to the Haj) ; the fifth, the 
Refadat (the right of entertaining the HaJ) ; the 
sixth, the Nedwat (the right of counsel, govern- 
ment) ; and the seventh, the Lewa (possession of 
the banner, with the right of proclaiming war)," 
The prophet also, according to another tradition, 
said, "As long as there remains one man of the 
Koreysh, so long shall that man be my successor ; '* 
and as to the Arab race, " If the Arab race 
falls Islam shall fall." All the world knows these 
things, and to the popular mind, especially, the 
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Sherif is already far more truly the representative 
of spiritual rank than any Sultan or Caliph is. 

The vast populations of Southern and Eastern 
Asia send out their pilgrims, not to Constantinople 
but to Mecca, and it is the Sherif whom they 
find there supreme. The Turkish Government in 
Hejaz holds a comparatively insignificant position, 
and the Sultan's representative at Jeddah is hardly 
more than servant to the Prince of Mecca. It is 
he who is the descendant of their prophet, not the- 
other, and though the learned may make distinc- 
tions in favour of the Caliph the Haj only hears of. 
the Sherif. Even at Constantinople, by imme- 
morial custom, the Sultan rises to receive members 
of the sacred family ; and at Mecca it is commonly 
said that should a Sultan make the Haj In person 
he would be received by the Grand Sherif as an 
inferior. The Sherifal family, then, is surrounded 
with a halo of religious prestige which would make 
their acquisition of the supreme temporal title 
appear natural to all but the races who have been 
in subjection to the Ottomans ; and were a man of 
real ability to appear amongst them he would, in 
the crisis we have foreseen, be sure to find an 
almost universal following. 

That the Ottoman Government is perfectly aware 
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of this is certain. Even in the days of its greatest 
power it always showed its jealousy and distrust 
of Mecca, and ^vas careful when any of the Grand 
Sherifs acquired what was considered dangerous 
influence, to supplant him ^y setting up a rival. 
Its physical power enabled it to do this, and 
though it could not abolish the office of the Grand 
Sherifate, it could interfere in the order of suc- 
cession. Family feuds have, therefore, been at all 
times fostered by the Turks in Hejaz, and will be, 
as long as their presence there is tolerated. An 
excellent example of their system has recently 
been given in the episode of the late Grand Sherifs 
death, and the story of it will serve also to show 
the fear entertained by the present Sultan of this 
his great spiritual rival. To tell it properly I 
must go back to the epoch of the Wahhabite in- 
vasion of Hejaz in 1808. 

At that time, and for the latter half of the 
previous century, the supreme dignity of the 
Sherifal House was held by a branch of it known 
as the Dewy Zeyd (the word Dewy is used in 
Hejaz, as are elsewhere Beni or Ahl, meaning 
people, family, house), which had replaced in 1750 
the Barakat branch, mentioned by Niebuhr as in 
his day supreme. The actual holder of the title 
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was Ghaleb ibn Mesaad, and he, finding himself 
unable to contend against the Wahhabis, became 
himself a Wahhabi. Consequently, when Mehemet 
All appeared at Mecca in 1812, his first act was 
to depose this Ghaleb, in spite of his protest that 
he had returned to orthodoxy, and to appoint 
another member of the Sherifal House in his place. 
The Sherif chosen was Yahia ibn Serur, of a 
rival branch, the Dewy Aoun, and a bitter ani- 
mosity was, by this means, engendered between 
the two families of Aoun and Zeyd, which is 
continued to the present day. Nor, as may be 
supposed, was this lessened by the subsequent 
changes rung by the Turkish and Egyptian 
Governments in their appointments to the office, 
for, in 1827, we find Abd el Mutalleb, the son of 
the deposed Wahhabite Ghaleb, reappointed, and 
in the following year again, Mohammed, the son 
of Yahia ibn Aoun, an intrigue which brought on 
a civil war. Then in 1848 a new intrigue rein- 
stated Abd el Mutalleb and the Zeyds ; and then, 
in 1853, these were again deposed for rebellion, 
and an Aoun was placed in power. From 1853 
till 1880 the Aouns retained the Grand Sherifatc 
and were supreme in Hejaz. Coming into power 
at a time when Liberal ideas were in the ascen- 
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dant they have consistently been Liberal, and still 
represent the more humane and progressive party 
among the Meccans. In the desert, where all are 
latitudinarian, they are the popular party; and, 
though themselves beyond a suspicion of iinortho- 
doxy, they have always shown a tolerant spirit 
towards the Shiahs and other heretics, with whom 
the Sherifal authority necessarily comes In contact 
every year at the Haj. They have even main- 
tained friendly terms with the European element 
at Jeddah, and as long as they remained in power 
the relations between India and Mecca were of an 
amicable nature. 

Abdallah ibn Aoun, the son of Mohammed, who 
succeeded his father in 1S58, and reigned for nine- 
teen years, was a man of considerable ability, and 
he is credited with having had views of so ad- 
vanced a nature as to include the opening of Hejaz 
to European trade. Nor was his brother, who in 
1877 became Grand Sherif, of a less liberal mind. 
Though of less ability than Abdallah, he is de- 
scribed as eminently humane and virtuous, and it 
is certain that, with the exception of his hereditary 
enemies, the Zeyds, he was universally beloved by 
the Hejazi. So much was this the case that, in 
the year following the disastrous Russian war.wheri 
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Constantinople seemed on the point of dissolution, 
the Arabs began to talk openly of making El 
Husseyn ibn Aoun Caliph in the Sultan's place. 
I have not been able to ascertain that El Husseyn 
himself indulged the ambitious project of his 
friends, for he was eminently a man of peace, and 
the Caliphal title would hardly have given him 
a higher position than he held. But it is certain 
that his popularity gave umbrage at Constanti- 
nople, the more so as Abd el Hamid could not 
and dared not depose him. El Husseyn, too, 
became specially obnoxious to the reactionary 
party, when it resolved at last to quarrel with 
England, for he and his family persisted in 
remaining on friendly terms with the British 
Government on all occasions when the interests 
of Indian subjects of her Majesty's came in ques- 
tion at the Haj. For this reason, principally, it 
would seem his death was resolved on to make 
room for the agent of a new policy. 

On the 14th of March, 1880, Jeddah was the 
scene of a solemn pageant. The Haj was just 
over, and the seaport of Mecca crowded with 
pilgrims was waiting for the Grand Sherif, the 
descendant of the prophet and the representative 
of the Sacred House of Ali, to give the t 
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his presence to the last departing votaries. Travel- 
ling by night from Mecca, El Husseyn and his 
retinue appeared at dawn outside the city walls, 
and when it was morning, mounted on a white 
mare from Nejd, and preceded by his escort of 
Koreysh Arabs and the Sultan's guard of honour, 
he rode into the town. The streets of Jeddah are 
narrow and tortuous, and the way from the gate 
to the house of Omar Nassif, his agent, where he 
was accustomed to alight, was thronged with pious 
folk, who struggled for the privilege of kissing his 
feet and the hem of his Arab cloak. He had 
nearly reached the place when an old beggar from 
the crowd pushed his way forward asking loudly 
for alms in the name of God. It was an appeal 
not to be denied, and as the Sherif turned to those 
near him to order a contribution from the bag 
kept for such distributions, the old man rose upon 
him, and drawing a ragged knife {so it was de- 
scribed to me) struck him in the belly. At first, 
even those who saw the deed hardly knew what 
had happened, for El Husseyn did not fall or 
dismount, and without speaking rode on to the 
house. There he was lifted from his mare and 
carried to an upper chamber, and in the course of 
some hours he expired. 
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Those nearest him, meanwhile, had seized and 
cudgelled the old man, and some of the escort had 
taken him to the guard-house. When it became 
known what had happened, a great cry arose in 
Jeddah, and old and young, and women and 
children, and citizens and strangers wept together. 
I have heard the scene described as one beyond 
description moving, and the women shrieked and 
wailed the whole night long. El Husseyn was 
beloved, and he was taken in the flower of his 
manhood. 

No satisfactory judicial investigation seems to 
have been made of the deed, though a formal 
mejiis was held at Mecca whither the assassin was 
immediately transferred, and on the fourth day he 
was publicly executed. Who and what he was 
it is difficult to determine. The Turkish bulletin 
on the event described him as a Persian fanatic, 
but no one confessed to having known him, and 
those who saw and spoke to him while in custody 
maintain that he was an Afghan and a Sunite. 
He seems to have given half-a-dozen contradictory 
accounts of himself; but the general impression 
remains that he came from Turkey, and was by 
profession a dervish. He had not come with the 
Haj, but had been first noticed as a beggar at 
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Mecca ten days before, when he had asked and 
received an alms of the Sherlf, and had since been 
several times found obtrusively in El Husseyn's 
path. No one at jeddah holds the Turkish 
Governor to have been cognisant of the crime. 
He was personally on good terms with EI Hus- 
seyn, and has since been disgraced ; but all point 
to the Stamboul Camarilla and even the Sultan 
himself as its author. It is known that Abd e! 
Hamid constantly employs dervishes as his spies 
and private agents, and some who pretend to know 
best affirm that the old man received his mission 
directly from the Caliph. I do not affect to 
decide upon the point, but think the onits probandi 
to lie with those who would deny it. 

Assassination of a dangerous rival or of too 
powerful a chieftain has been the resource time 
out of mind of the Ottoman sovereigns, and they 
<:an hardly claim indulgence now from public 
■opinion. The Sheykh of the Dervishes is all 
powerful with his fanatical followers, and he is 
the Sultan's servant ; a word from him would 
doubtless have secured the services of twenty 
such devotees. One circumstance points deci- 
dedly to Constantinople. It is known in Jeddah 
that El Husseyn's successor, who had long been 
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resident at Constantinople, sent orders to his agent 
at Jeddah to prepare for his return as Grand Sherif 
two months before El Husseyn, who was a young 
man, died ; and that he had, moreover, dispatched 
most of his baggage in anticipation. 

The last words of the old assassin are curious. 
Having done his deed he seemed quite happy, 
and neither ate nor drank, but prepared for the 
next world. A httle while before he was executed 
he related a story. " There was once," he said, 
"an elephant, a great and noble beast, and to him 
God sent a gnat, the smallest thing which is. It 
stung him on the trunk atid the elephant died. 
Allah Kerim : God is merciful." 

El Husseyn's successor, the man for whom room 
was made, and who knew beforehand that it was 
to be made, was none other than the aged and 
twice deposed Abd el Mutalleb, the son of the 
Wahhabite Ghaleb, the fiercest fanatic of the 
Dewy Zeyd. 

I have not room here to describe in detail the 
effect of this coup de Jamac on the political aspect 
of Hejaz. For the moment the reactionary party 
is in power at Mecca, as it is at Constanti- 
nople. Abd el Mutalleb is supported by Turkish 
bayonets, and the Aoun family and the Liberals 
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are suffering persecution at Mecca, while the She- 
rifal Court, which had hitherto been most friendly 
to England, has become the focus of Indian dis- 
content. Outside the town all is disorder. It is 
sufficient for the present if I have shown that there 
is in Hejaz an element of spiritual power already 
existing side by side with the Sultan, of which 
advantage may one day be taken to provide him 
with a natural successor. If no new figure should 
appear on the political horizon of Islam when the 
Ottoman empire dies, sufficiently commanding to 
attract the allegiance of the Mussulman world {and 
of such there is as yet no sign), it is certainly to 
the Sherifa! family of Mecca that the mass of 
Mohammedans would look for a representative of 
their supreme headship, and of that Caliphate 
of which they stand in need. 

The transfer of the seat of spiritual power from 
Constantinople to Mecca would be an easy and 
natural one, and would hardly disturb the existing 
ideas of the vulgar, while it would harmonize with 
all the traditions of the learned. Mecca or Medina 
would, on the extinction of Constantinople, become 
almost of necessity the legal home of the Ahl cl 
Agde, and might easily become the acknowledged 
centre of spiritual power. All whom I have spoken 
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to on the subject agree that the solution would be 
an acceptable one to every school of Ulema except 
the distinctly Turkish schools. Indeed "Mecca, 
the seat of the Caliphate" is, as far as I have had 
an opportunity of Judging, the cry of the day with 
Mussulmans ; nor is it one likely to lose strength 
in the future. Like the cry of " Roma capitale," it 
seems to exercise a strong influence on the imagi- 
nation of all to whom it is suggested, and when to 
that is added " a Caliphate from the Koreysh," the 
idea is to Arabs at least irresistible. How Indeed 
should it be otherwise when we look back on 
history ? 

For my own part, though I do not pretend to 
determine the course events will take, I consider 
this notion of a return to Mecca decidedly the 
most probable of all the contingencies we have 
reviewed, and the one which gives the best promise 
of renewed spiritual life for Islam. Politically the 
Caliph at Mecca would of course be less impor- 
tant than now on the Bosphorus ; but religiously 
he would have a far more assured footing. Every 
year the pilgrimage from every part of the world 
would visit him, and instead of representing a 
mere provincial school of thought, he would then be 
a true metropolitan for all schools and all nations. 
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The Arabian element in Islam would certainly 
support such a nomination, and it must be re- 
membered that Arabia extends from Marocco to 
Bushire ; and so would the Indian and the Malay 
— indeed every element but the Turkish, whicli 
is day by day becoming of less importance, I 
have even heard it affirmed that a Caliphate of 
the Koreysh at Mecca would go far towards re- 
conciling the Schismatics, Abadhites, and Shiahs 
with orthodoxy ; and I have reason to believe that 
■ it would so affect the liberal three-quarters of 
Wahhabism. To the Shiahs, especially, a descen- 
dant of AH could not but be acceptable ; and to 
the Arabs of Oman and Yemen a Caliph of the 
Koreysh would be at least less repugnant than a 
Caliph of the Beni Othman. There certainly have 
of late years been symptoms of less bitterness be- 
tween these schismatics and their old enemies, the 
Sunites; and such a change in the conditions of 
the Caliphate might conceivably bring about a 
full reconciliation of ail parties. Mussulmans can 
no longer afford to fight each other as of old ; and 
I know that a reunion of the sects is already an 
idea with advanced thinkers. Lastly, the Cali- 
phate would in Arabia be freed from the incubus 
of Turkish scholasticism and the stigma of Turkish 
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immorality, and would have freer scope for what 
Islam most of all requires, a mora! reformation. 

It is surely not beyond the flight of sane imagi- 
nation to suppose, in the last overwhelming catas- 
trophe of Constantinople, a council of Ulema 
assembling at Mecca, and according to the legal 
precedent of ancient days electing a Caliph. The 
assembly would, without doubt, witness intrigues 
of princes and quarrels among schoolmen and 
appeals to fanaticism and accusations of infidelity. 
Money, too, would certainly play its part there 
as elsewhere, and perhaps blood might be shed. 
But any one who remembers the history of the 
Christian Church in the fifteenth century, and the 
synods which preceded the Council of Basle, must 
admit that such accompaniments of intrigue and 
corruption are no bar to a legal solution of re- 
ligious difficulties. It was above all else the rival- 
ries of Popes and Anti-popes that precipitated the 
Catholic Reformation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A MOHAMMEDAN REFORMATION. 

It is with considerable doubt of my ability to do 
justice to so very difficult a subject that I now 
approach the most important point of all in this 
inquiry, namely, the question on which in reality 
every other depends ; " Is there a possibility of 
anything like general reform for Islam in her poli- 
tical and moral life .' " 

It is obvious that, unless we can answer this in 
the affirmative, none of the changes I have been 
prefiguring will very much affect her ultimate 
fortunes— neither the solution of her legal deadlock 
with the Ottoman Caliphate, nor the transfer of 
her metropolis to a new centre, nor even the 
triumph of her arms, if such were possible, in 
Africa or India. These by themselves could, at 
best, only delay her decline. They might even 
precipitate her ruin. Islam, if she relies only on 
the sword, must in the end perish by it, for her 
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forces, vast as they are, are without physical cohe- 
sion, being scattered widely over the surface of 
three continents and divided by insuperable acci- 
dents of seas and deserts ; and the enemy she 
would have to face is intelligent as well as strong, 
and would not let her rest. Already what is called 
the " Progress of the World " envelopes her with 
its ships and its commerce, and, above all, with its 
printed thought, which she is beginning to read. 
Kor is it Ukely in the future to affect her less. 
Every year as it goes by carries her farther from 
the possibility of isolation, and forces on her new 
acquaintances, not only her old foes, the Frank 
and Muscovite, but the German, the Chinaman, 
and the American, with all of whom she may have 
in turn to count. If she would not be strangle3\ 
by these influences she must use other arms than 1 
those of the flesh, and meet the intellectual in- \ 
vasion of her frontiers with a corresponding intelU-^ 
gence. Otherwise she has nothing to look forward 
to but a gradual decay, spiritual as well as political. 
Her law must become little by little a dead letter, 
her Caliphate an obsolete survival, and her creed 
a mere opinion. Islam as a living and controlling 
moral force in the world would then gradually 
cease. 
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In expressing my conviction that Islam is not 
thus destined yet awhile to perish I believe that 
I am running counter to much high authority 
among my countrymen. I know that it is a re- 
ceived opinion with those best qualified to instruct 
the public that Islam is in its constitution un- 
amenable to change, and by consequence to pro- 
gressive life, or even, in the face of hostile elements, 
to prolonged life at all. Students of the Sheriat 
have not inaptly compared the Koranic law to 
a dead man's hand, rigid and cold, and only to 
be loosened when the hand itself shall have been 
cut away. It has been asserted that the first rule 
of Mohammedan thought has been that change 
was inadmissible, and development of religious 
practice, either to right or left of the narrow path 
of mediseval scholasticism, absolutely precluded. 
I know this, and I know, too, that a vast array of 
learned Mohammedan opinion can be cited to 
prove this to be the case, and that very few of 
the modern Ulema of any school of divinity 
would venture openly to impugn its truth. Nor 
have I forgotten the repeated failure of attempts 
made in Turkey within the last fifty years to gain 
religious assent to the various legal innovations 
decreed by Sultan after Sultan in deference to 
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the will of Europe, nor the fate which has some- 
times overtaken those who were the advocates of 
change. I know, according to all rule written and 
spoken by the orthodox, that Islam cannot move, 
and yet in spite of it I answer with some con- 
fidence in the fashion of Galileo, " E pur si muove." 
The fact is, Islam does move. A vast change 
has come upon Mohammedan thought since its 
last legal Mujtahed wrote his last legal opinion ; 
and what was true of orthodox Islam fifty and 
even twenty years ago is no longer true now. 
When Urquhart, the first exponent of Moham- 
medanism to Englishmen, began his writing, the 
Haiiefite teaching of Constantinople had not begun 
to be questioned, and he was perfectly justified in 
citing it as the only rule recognized by the mass of 
the orthodox. No such thing as a liberal religious 
party then existed anywhere, and those who broke 
the law in the name of political reform were 
breakers of the law and nothing more. Every 
good man was their enemy, and if any spoke of 
liberty he was understood as meaning licence. It 
was not even conceived then that the Sherlat 
might be legally remodelled. Now, however, and 
especially within the last ten years, a large section 
of godly and legal-minded men have ranged them- 
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selves on the side of liberal opinion, and stTious 
attempts have been made to reconcile a desire of 
improvement witii unabated loyalty to Islam. 

A true liberal party has thus been formed, which 
includes in its ranlis not merely political intriguers 
of the type familiar to Europe in Midhat Pasha, 
but men of sincere piety, who would introduce 
moral as well as political reforms into the practice 
of Mohammedans. These have it in their pro- 
gramme to make the practice of religion more 
austere while widening its basis, to free the in- 
telligence of believers from scholastic trammels, 
and at the same time to enforce more strictly the 
higher moral law of the Koran, -^vhich has been 
so long and so strangely violated. In this they 
stand in close resemblance to the " Reformers " of 
Christianity ; and some of the circumstances which 
have given them birth are so analogous to those 
which Europe encountered in the fifteenth century 
that it is impossible not to draw in one's own mind 
a parallel, leading to the conviction that Islam, too, 
will work out for itself a Reformation. 

The two chief agents of religious reform in 
Europe were the misery of the poor and the 
general spread of knowledge. It is difficult at 
this distance of time to conceive how abject was 
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the general state of the European peasaiitrj' in the 
days of Louis XI. of France and Frederick III. of 
Germany. The constant wars and almost as con- 
stant famines, the general insecurity of the con- 
ditions of life, the dependence of a vast majority 
of the poor on capricious patrons, the hideous 
growth of corruption and licentiousness in the 
ruling classes, and the impotence of the ruled to 
obtain justice, above all, the servile acquiescence 
of religion, which should have protected them, in 
the political illegalities daily witnesscd^all these 
things, stirring the hearts of men, caused them to 
cry out against the existing order of Church disci- 
pline, and inclined them to Reform. On the other 
hand, as we all know, the invention of printing had 
caused men to read and the invention of the New 
World to travel. Moreover, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Ottoman Turks, then an irresistible power, 
were invading Europe, and a new element of con- 
tact with an outside world was created, and a new 
fear. Christendom certainly at that time was in 
danger of political annihilation, or fancied itself to 
be so, and the apprehensions of devout persons in 
Central Europe were roused to a vivid conscious- 
ness of impending evil by the thought that this 
was perhaps another authorized scourge of God. 
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I will not strain the parallel further than it wiil 
bear, but I would suggest that causes somewhat 
-analogous to these are now at work among the 
Mussulmans of the still independent states of 
Islam, and that they are operating somewhat in 
the Same direction. The Mussulman peasantry, 
especially of the Ottoman Empire, are miserable, 
and they know that they are so, and they look in 
vain to their religion to protect them, as in former 
days, against their rulers. They find that all their 
world now is corrupt- — that the law is broken daily 
by those who should enforce the law ; that the 
illegalities of those who ruin them are constantly 
condoned by a conniving body of the Ulema ; that 
for all practical purposes of Justice and mercy 
religion has abdicated its claim to direct and 
govern. They have learned, too, by their inter- 
course with strangers, and in the towns by the 
newspapers which they now eagerly read, that this 
has not been always so, and that servitude is 
not the natural state of man or acquiescence in 
evil the true position of religion, and they see in 
all they suffer an outrage inflicted on the better 
law of Islam. I was much struck by hearing 
the Egyptian peasantry last year attribute the 
lighter taxes they were then enjoying to the fact 
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that their new ruler was " a man who feared 
God." 

At the same time the learned classes are shocked 
and alarmed at the political decline of Islam and 
the still greater dangers which stare her in the face, 
and they attribute them to the unchecked wicked- 
ness and corruption with which the long rule of 
Constantinople has pervaded every class of society, 
even beyond its own territorial borders. They 
complain now that they have been led astray, and 
believe that the vengeance of Heaven will overtake 
them if they do not amend their ways. In all this, 
I say, there is something of the spirit which once 
goaded Christians into an examination of the 
bases on which their belief rested, and of the 
true nature of the law which tolerated such great 
corruption. 

Nor must we suppose that any part of this dis- 
satisfaction is attributable as yet to a decay of 
faith, such as we now witness among ourselves. 
Islam as yet shows hardly a taint of infidelity. 
The Mussulman of the present day, whatever his 
rank in life, believes with as absolute a faith as did 
the Christian of the period just referred to. With 
the exception of here and there a false convert or, 
as a very rare case, an Europeanized infidel of the 
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modern type, there is no such thing as a Moham- 
medan sceptic, that is to say, a Moslem who does 
not beheve in the divine mission of Mohammed. 
He may neglect every duty of his profession, be 
guilty of every crime, have broken every law— -he 
may be the worst and the most depraved of men— 
or, on the other hand, he may have adopted the 
language and to a certain extent the tone of 
thought of Europe, and, a thing far more rare, he 
may be even a scoffer and blasphemer ; — still I do 
not imagine that in his heart he any the less firmly 
believes that the Koran Js the book of truth, or 
that at the day of judgment he shall be found with 
those who have escaped Jehannem through their 
professed acknowledgment of God and of His 
apostle. 

I have heard strange stories in corroboration of 
this from pereons whom I could not doubt, and 
about persons whom all the world knew. Thus, 
one who was with Fuad Pasha, the most European 
of Ottoman diplomatists, in his last days at Nice, 
assures me that his whole time was spent in a 
recitation of the Koran, learning it by heart. 
Another, who was called the Voltaire of Islam, 
performed his prayers and prostrations with scru- 
pulous regularity whenever he found himself in 
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private ; and a third, equally notorious as a 
sceptic, died of religious mania. All, too, who 
have mingled much with Mussulmans, must have 
been struck with the profoiind resignation with 
which even thoughtless and irreligious men bear 
the ills of life, and the fortitude with which they 
usually meet their end — with the large proportion 
that they see of men who habitually pray and fast, 
and who on occasion, at great risk and sacrifice, 
make the pilgrimage, and with the general absence 
of profanity, and the fact that an avowal of religion 
is never proffered apologetically as with us, nor 
met in any society with derision. These things 
are, perhaps, not in themselves evidence of belief, 
for hypocrites have everywhere their reward, bijt 
the fact even of hypocrisy proves the general spirit 
to be one of avowed belief. 

The truly devout are doubtless rare, but where 
we find them it is evident that their belief pervades 
their lives in as strict a sense as it does devout 
persons among ourselves. It would probably be 
difficult to point out in Europe men who in the 
world — I do not speak of ecclesiastics or persons 
in religious orders — lead more transparently re- 
ligious lives than do the pious Moslems of the 
better class whom one may find in almost any 
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oriental town, or men who more closely follow the 
ideal which their creed sets before them. To 
doubt the sincerity and even, in a certain sense, 
the sanctity of such persons, would be to doubt 
all religion. In any case it is notorious tliat the 
faith of Mecca is still the living belief of a vast 
number of the human race, the rule of their lives, 
and the explanation to them of their whole exist- 
ence. There is no sign as yet that it has ceased 
to be a living faith. 

Neither in considering its future is it easy for a 
candid English mind to escape the admission that, 
for all purposes of argument, the Mohammedan 
creed must be treated as no vain superstition but 
a true religion, true inasmuch as it is a form of the 
worship of that one true God in whom Europe, 
in spite of her modem reason, still believes. As 
such it is entitled to whatever credit we may give 
true religions of prolonged vitality; and while 
admitting the eternal truth of Christianity for 
ourselves, we may be tempted to believe that in 
the Arabian mind, if in no other, Islam too will 
prove eternal. 

In its simplest form Islam was but an emphatic 
renewal of the immemorial creed of the Semites, 
and as long as a pure Semitic race is left in the 
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world, the revelation of Mecca may be expected to 
remain a necessary link in their tradition. No 
modern ar^ments of science are ever likely to 
affect the belief of Arabia that God has at sundry 
times and in sundry places spoken to man by the 
mouth of his prophets ; and among these prophets 
Mohammed will always be the most conspicuous 
because the most distinctly national. Also the 
law of Islam — I am not speaking merely of the 
Sheriat as we now see it — will always remain their 
law because it is the codification of their custom, 
and its political organization their political organ- 
ization because it is fomided on a practice coeval 
with their history. 

Lastly, Semitic thought is a strong leaven which 
everywhere pervades the minds of nations, aliens 
though they be, who have once admitted it ; and 
it will not easily be cast out. We have seen in 
Europe, ever] in England, a land never brought 
physically into contact with Arabia, how long 
Arabian thought, filtered as it was through France 
and Spain to our shores, has dominated our ideas. 
Chivalry, a notion purely Bedouin, is hardly yet 
extinct among us. Romance, the offspring of pre- 
Islamic Arabia, is still a common motive of our 
action, and our poets express it still, to the neglect 
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of classic models, in the rhymed verse of Yemen. 
The mass of our people still pray to the God of 
Abraham, and turn eastwards towards that land 
which is Arabia's half-sister, the Holy Land of the 
Je^vs. 

If then we, who are mere aliens, find it im- 
possible to escape this subtle influence, what must 
it be for those races wholly or half Arabian who 
have for centuries been impregnated with Islam, 
the quintessence of Arabian thought ? Who shall 
fix the term of its power, and say that it cannot 
renew itself and hve ? " Send' forth," says a famous 
English writer, who was also a famous English 
statesman, "a great thought, as you have done 
before, from Mount Sinai, from the villages of 
Galilee, from the deserts of Arabia, and you may 
again remodel all men's institutions, change their 
principles of action, and breathe a new spirit into 
the scope of their existence." 

But I must not lose myself in generalities or 
forget that it is for practical Englishmen that I 
am writing. To be precise, I see two ways in 
which it is probable that Islam will attempt to 
renew her spiritual life, and two distinct lines of 
thought which according to external circumstances 
she may be expected to follow — the first a violent 
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and hardly a permanent one, the second the true 
solution of her destiny. 

Among tlie popular beliefs of Islam — and it is 
one common to every sect, Shiite and Abadite, as 
well as Sunite— is this one, that in the latter days 
of the world, when the power of God's worshippers 
shall have grown weak and their faith corrupted, 
a leader shall arise who shall restore the fortunes 
of the true believers. He shall begin by purging 
the earth of injustice, fighting against oppressors 
wherever he shall find them, Mohammedan as well 
as Infidel, and he shall teach the people a perfect 
taw which they shall have forgotten, and he shall 
reign over Islam in place of their Khalifeh, being 
called the M6hdy, or guide. To this some add 
that he will arise of a sudden in some distant 
corner of the earth, and that he will march towards 
Mecca, and that everywhere the blood of Moslems 
shall be shed like water, and that he shall enter 
Mecca when the streets shall run with blood. In 
support of this coming of the Mdhdy many 
traditions exist which are held to be authentic by 
the Ulema. Thus it is related on the authority 
of Abdallah ibn Messaoud that he heard the 
Prophet say, "When there shall remain but one 
day of the days of the earth, God shall prolong; 
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that day, and shall send forth from my house a 
man bearing my name and the name of my father 
(Mohammed ibn Abdallah), and he shall purify 
the earth from injustice and fill it with that which 
is right." The same was heard also by AU Ibn 
Abu Taleb, the Prophet's son-in-law, and by 
Hadhifat Ibn el Yaman, who relates that this 
prophecy was delivered by Mohammed one Friday 
at the Khotbah, or sermon, in Medina. Salman 
el Paris, another witness, declares that he after- 
wards approached the Prophet and stood before 
him and asked him, " From which of thy des- 
cendants, O Apostle of God, shall the M6hdy be ? " 
And the Prophet answered, stretching his hand 
towards his grandson Huseyn, "From this child 
shall he come." 

Besides this general belief, which, though not a 
positive dogma of their faith, is common to all 
Mussulmans, the Shiites, always prone to exagge- 
rate and embellish, maintain that the M6hdy's duty 
is not limited to teaching, guiding, and purifying 
the law, but also that he shall revenge the blood 
unjustly shed of the Imams ; and they cite in 
support of this a tradition of Ali ibn Abu Taleb, 
who thus addressed his son, Huseyn, the same who 
was afterwards martyred at Kerbela, " I swear to 
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thee, O my son," he said. " I swear by my sou!, 
and by my offspring, and by Kerbela, and by its 
temple, that the day shall come in which our 
beards shall be dyed with blood. And I swear 
that afterwards God shall raise up a man, the 
Mohdy, who shall stand in our place, the lord of 
mankind. He it is who shall avenge us, nay, 
he shall avenge thy blood also, O Huseyn. 
Therefore have patience. For the blood of one 
man he shall shed the blood of a thousand ; and 
he will not spare them who have helped our 
enemies." 

The Shiites say also that this M6hdy will be no 
new personage, but that he lives already in the 
fiesh, being no other than the twelfth and last 
of their recognized Imams, who was born in the 
year 260 of the Hejira, and whose name was 
Mohammed ibn El Hassan, Abul Kassem, El 
M6hdy, Lord of the Command and Lord of Time ; 
and who, while yet a child, disappeared from the 
world, retaining nevertheless his authority. This 
Mohdy they expect when the Turkish rule is in 
decay. After accomplishing his vengeance and re- 
establishing justice he shall rule for an unde- 
termined period, when Jesus the Son of Mary 
also shall come, and the Apostle Mohammed, an 
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apparition which will announce the end of the 
world.^ 

It would seem, therefore,' exceedingly probable 
that out of the religious ferment which we now 
see agitating Africa some enthusiast will arise who 
will announce himself as this M<Shdy, and head an 
active movement of reform. Already, indeed, two 
such personages have made their appearance, one 
in Tripoli, of whom I heard much talk a year 
ago, and who is now said to be marching to join 
the defenders of Keruan ; and a second quite 
recently in Soudan. It is not difficult to imagine 
the kind of reformation such an inspired Guide 
would preach. Indeed his role is marked out for 
him in the prophecies just quoted. He would 
purge the earth of injustice with the sword, and, 
breaking with all authority but that of the Koran 
he would seek to renew a kingdom of heaven on 
the model of Islam militant. It would be a repeti- 
tion, but on a grander scale, of the Wahhabite 

' A remarkable coincidence of prediction, Christian and Moham- 
medan, has been pointed out to me in Rohrbacher's Hialory of the 
Church, published m 184.=; where by an dal)orate calculation based 
on the Old Testament prophecie he arrives at the concluiion that 
the Turliish Empire wil! fall in 188- the date assigned it also by 
the Mohammedan prediction q oted in my last i,h apter^lhat is to 
sayA.u. 1300. 
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movement of the eighteenth ceniury, and, having 
a wider base of operations in the vast fanatical 
masses of North Africa, might achieve far more 
important results. 

Even without pretending to the rank of an in- 
spired guide, it is certain that a man of zeal and 
character might in the present crisis easily per- 
suade the Malekite Arabs to reform their moral 
practice, if necessary to asceticism, by proving to 
them that they would thus regain their ascendancy 
in arms. On this basis a reformation would be 
easy ; but it would be analogous to that of the 
Hussites and Anabaptists in Europe, rather than 
of the true Church reformation which succeeded 
these, and would hardly be universal or per- 
manent. 

I once heard a most distinguished Alem des- 
cribe the qualifications of one who should preach 
a reform of this kind :— "The man," said he, "who 
would persuade us to reform must come, in the 
first place, of a well-recognized family. He must 
be either a prince, or a Sherif, or an hereditary 
saint. This would secure him from a first personal 
attack on the ground of seeming impiety. He 
must secondly be an Arab, gifted with the pure 
language of the Koran, for the Arabian Ulema 
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would not listen to a barbarian ; and he must 
possess commanding eloquence. A reformer must 
before all else be a preacher. Thirdly, he must be 
profoundly learned, that is to say, versed in all 
the subtleties of the law and in all that has been 
written in commentary on the Koran ; and he 
must have a ready wit, so that in argument he 
may be able constantly to oppose authority with 
authority, quotation with quotation. Granted these 
three qualifications and courage and God's blessing, 
he may lead us where he will." 

The chief obstacles, however, to a reformation of 
this sort would not be in the beginning, nor would 
they be wholly moral ones. The full programme 
of the Mohdy needs that he should conquer Mecca ; 
and the land road thither of an African reformer 
iies blocked by Egypt and the Suez Canal. So 
that, unless he should succeed in crossing the Red 
Sea through Abyssinia {an invasion which, by the 
way, would fulfil another ancient prophecy, which 
states that the " Companions of the Elephant," the 
Abyssinians, shall one day conquer Hejaz), he 
could not carry out his mission. Nor, except as 
an ally against the Turk, would a fanatical 
reformer now find much sympathy in Arabia 
proper. The Peninsular Arabs have had their 
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Puritan reformation already, and a stror^ reaction 
has set in amongst them in javour of liberal 
thought. They are in favou; still of reform, but 
it is of another kind from that preached by Abd 
el Wahhab ; and it is doubtful whether a new 
militant Islam wouM find many adherents amongst 
them. 

The only strong advocate of such views at the 
present day among true Arabs in Arabia is the 
aged Sherif, Abd el Mutalleb, the Sultan's nominee, 
who indeed has spared no pains, since he was 
installed -at Mecca, to fan the zeal of the North 
Africans. A Wahhabi in his youth, he is still a 
iierce Puritan ; and it is possible that, should he 
live long enough (he is said to be ninety years old), 
he may be able to produce a corresponding zeal 
in Arabia. But at present the mass of the Arabs 
in Hejaz, no less than in Nejd and Yemen, are 
occupied with more humane ideas. Abd el Mu- 
talleb's chief supporters in Mecca are not his own 
countrymen, but the Indian colony, descendants 
many of them of the Sepoy refugees who fled 
thither in 1857, and who have the reputation of 
being the most fanatical of all its residents. The 
true Arabs are in revolt against his authority. 

Again, it is improbable that any enunciation of 
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Puritan reform would find support among the 
northern races of Asia, which are uniformly sunk 
in gross sensuality and superstition ; while Con- 
stantinople may be trusted to oppose all re- 
form whatever. Wahhabism, when it overspread 
Southern Asia, never gained a foothold further 
north than Syria, and broke itself to pieces at 
last against the corrupt orthodoxy of Constanti- 
nople. And so too it would happen now. Abd 
el Hamid, in spite of his zeal for Islam, would see 
in the preaching of a nnoral reform only a new 
heresy ; and, as we have seen, the Mohdy's mission 
is against all evil rule, the Sultan's and Caliph's 
not excepted. So that, unless Abd el Hamid 
places himself openly at the head of the warlike 
movement in Africa and so forestalls a rival, he is 
not Ukely long to give it his loyal support. Already 
there are symptoms of his regarding events in Tunis 
with suspicion, and on the first announcement of an 
inspired reformer he would, I believe, not hesitate 
to pronounce against him. I understand the 
Turkish military reinforcements at Tripoli quite 
as much in the light of a precaution against 
Arab reform as against infidel France. 

Puritanism, then, on a militant basis, even if 
preached by the M6hdy himself, could hardly be 
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either general or lasting, and its best result would 
probably be, that after a transient burst of energy, 
which would rouse the thought of Islam and renew 
her spiritual life, a humaner spirit, as in Arabia 
would take its place, and lead to a more lasting, 
because a more rational, reform. 

But it was not to such a Puritan reformation that 
I was pointing when I expressed my conviction that 
Islam would in the end work out her salvation, 
nor do I hold it necessary that she should find any 
such detts ex machind as an inspired guide to point 
her out her road. Her reformation is indeed 
already begun, and may be gradually carried to 
its full results, by no violent means, and in a pro- 
gressive, not a reactionary spirit. This only can 
be the true one, for it is a law of nations and of 
faiths, no less than of individuals, that they cannot 
really return upon their years, and that all bene- 
ficial changes for them must be to new conditions 
of life, not to old ones — to greater knowledge, not 
to less — to freedom of thought, not to its enslave- 
ment. Nor is there anything in the true principles 
of Islam to make such progress an unnatural 
solution of her destiny, 

Mohammedanism in its institution, and for many 
centuries after its birth, was eminently a rational- 
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istic creed ; and it was through reason as well as 
faith that it first achieved its spiritual triumphs. 
If we examine its bases its early history, we must 
indeed admit this. The Koran, which we are 
accustomed to speak of as the written code of 
Mohammedan law, is in reality no legal text-book 
by which Mussulmans live. At best it enunciates 
clearly certain religious truths, the unity of God, 
the doctrine of rewards and punishments in a future 
life, and the revelation of God's claims on man. 
Psalms, many of them sublime, occupy the greater 
number of its chapters ; promises of bliss to be- 
Uevers and destruction to unbelievers come next ; 
then the traditional history of revelation as it was 
current among the Semitic race ; and only in the 
later chapters, and then obscurely, anything which 
can properly be classed as law. Yet law is the 
essence of Islam, and was so from its earliest 
foundation as a social and religious polity ; and 
it is evident that to it, and not to the Koran's 
dogmatic theology, Islam owed its great and long 
career of triumph in the world. 

Now this law was not, like the Koran, brought 
down full-fledged from heaven. At first it was 
little more than a confirmation of the common 
custom of Arabia, supplemented indeed and cor- 
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rected by revelation, but based upon existing 
rules of right and wrong. When, however, Islam 
emerged from Arabia in the first decade of her 
existence, and embracing a foreign civilization 
found herself face to face with new conditions of 
life, mere custom ceased to be a sufficient guide ; 
and, the voice of direct revelation having ceased, 
the faithful were thrown upon their reason to 
direct them how they were to act. Revelation 
continued, nevertheless, to be the groundwork of 
their reasoning, and the teaching of their great 
leader the justification of each new development 
of law as the cases requiring it arose. The Koran 
was cited wherever it was possible to find a citation, 
and where these failed tradition was called in. The 
companions of the Prophet were in the first instance 
consulted, and their recollections of his sayings and 
doings quoted freely ; while afterwards, when these 
too were gone, the companions of the companions 
took their place, and became in their turn cited. 

Thus by a subtle process of comparison and 
reasoning, worked out through mtLtiy generations, 
the Mohammedan law as we see it was gradually 
■ built up, until in the third century of Islam it was 
embodied by order of the Caliph into a written 
code. The Fakh ed Din and the Fakh esh Sheriat 
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of Abu Hanifeh, the doctor intrusted with this 
duty, was a first attempt to put into reasoned form 
the floating tradition of the faithful, and to make 
a digest of existing legal practice. He and his 
contemporaries examined into and put in order the 
accumulated wealth of authority on which the law 
rested, and, taking this and rejecting that saying 
of the Fathers of Islam, founded on them a school 
of teaching which has ever since been the basis of 
Mohammedan jurisprudence. 

Abu Hanifeh's code, however, does not appear 
to have been intended, at the time it was drawn 
up, to be the absolute and final expression of all 
lawful practice for the faithful. It included a vast 
amount of tradition of which either no use was 
made by its compiler, or which stood in such con- 
tradiction with itself that a contrary interpretation 
of it to his could with equal logic be deduced. 
Abu Hanifeh quoted and argued rather than de- 
termined ; and as long as the Arabian mind con- 
tinued to be supreme in Islam the process of 
reasoning development continued. 

The Hanefite code was supplemented by later 
doctors, Malek, Esh Shafy, and Ibn Hanbal, and 
even by others whose teaching has been since 
repudiated, all in the avowed intention of suiting 
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the law still further to the progressive needs of the 
faithful, and ail following the received process of 
selecting and interpreting and reasoning from 
tradition. These codes were, for the then existing 
conditions of life, admirable ; and even now, 
wherever those conditions have remained unaltered, 
are amply sufficient for the purposes of good 
government and the regulation of social conduct. 
They would, nevertheless, have been but halting 
places in the march of Mohammedan legislation, 
had the destinies of Islam remained permanently 
in the hands of its first founders. 

Unfortunately, about the eleventh century of our 
era, a new and unfortunate influence began to 
make itself felt in the counsels of the Arabian 
Ulema, which little by little gaining ground, suc- 
ceeded at last in stopping the flow of intellectual 
progress at the fountain head. The Tartar, who 
then first makes his appearance in Mohammedan 
politics, though strong in arms, was slow to under- 
stand. He had no habit of thought, and, having 
embraced Islam, he saw no necessity for further 
argument concerning it. The language of the 
Koran and the traditions was a science sealed to 
him ; and the reasoning intelligence of the Arab 
' whose dominion he had invaded was a constant 
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reproof "ft) him. He dared not venture his bar- 
barian dignity in the war of wit which occupied 
the schools ; and so fortified his uninteiligence 
behind a rampart of dogmatic faith. Impotent to 
develop law himself, he clutched blindly at that 
which he found written to his hand. The code 
of Abu Hanifeh seemed to him a perfect thing, 
and he made it the resting place of his legal reason. 
Then, as he gradually possessed himself of all 
authority, he declared further learning profane, and 
virtually closed the schools. His military triumphs 
in the sixteenth century sealed the intellectual fate 
of Islam, and from that day to our own no light 
of discussion has illumined Moslem thought, in 
any of the old centres of her intelligence. Reason, 
the eye of her faith in early times, has been fast 
shut — by many, it has been argued, blind. 

It is only in the present generation, and in the 
face of those dangers and misfortunes to which 
Islam finds herself exposed, that recourse has once 
more been had to intellectual methods; and it 
is precisely in those regions of Islam where Arab 
thought is strongest that we now find the surest 
symptoms of returning mental life. Modem 
Arabia, wherever she has come in contact with 
what we call the civilization of the world, has 
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shown herself ready and able to look it in the 
face ; and she is now setting herself seriously to 
solve the problem of her own position and that 
of her creed towards it. 

In North Africa, indeed, civilization for the 
moment presents itself to her only as an enemy ; 
but where her intelligence has remained unclouded 
by the sense of political wrong she has proved 
herself capable, not only of understanding the 
better thought of Europe, but of sympathizing 
with it as akin to her own. Thus at Cairo, now 
that the influence of Constantinople has been 
partially removed, we find the Arabian Ulema 
rapidly assimilating to their own the higher prin- 
ciples of our European thought, and engrafting 
on their lax moral practice some of the better 
features of our morality. It is at no sacrifice 
of imagined dignity, as with the Turks, that 
Egypt is seeking a legal means for universal 
religious toleration, or from any pressure but that 
of their own intelligence that her chief people 
are beginning to reform their domestic life, and 
even, in some instances, to adopt the practice 
of monogamy. The truth would seem to be that 
the same process is being effected to-day in their 
minds as was formerly the case with their an- 
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cestors. In the eighth century, the Arabs, brought 
into contact with Greek philosophy, assimilated 
it by a natural process of their reasoning into the 
body of their own beliefs ; and now in the nine- 
teenth they are assimilating a foreign morality into 
their own system of morals. 

Not only in Egypt, — in Oman and Peninsular 
Arabia, generally there is a real feeling of cordiality 
between the Mohammedan and his Christian 
" guest." The abolition of slavery in Zanzibar was 
a concession to European opinion at least as much 
as to European force ; and a moral sympathy is 
acknowledged between a Moslem and a Christian 
State which has its base in a common sense of 
right and justice. I have good reason to believe 
that, were the people of Yemen to effect their 
deliverance from Constantinople, the same humane 
feeling would be found to exist among them ; and 
I know that it exists in Nejd ; while even in Hejaz, 
which is commonly looked upon as the hot-bed 
of religious intolerance, I found all that was truly 
Arabian in the population as truly liberal. Under 
the late Grand Sherif, Abd el Hamid's reputed 
victim, these ideas were rapidly gaining ground ; 
and had it not been for his untimely end, 1 have 
high authority for stating that the Mohammedan 
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Holy Land would now be open to European inter- 
course, and slavery, or at least the slave trade, be 
there abolished. 

There is, therefore, some reason to hope that, 
were Arabian thought once more supreme in 
Isiam, its tendency would be in the direction of 
a wider and more liberal reading of the law, and 
that in time a true reconciliation might be effected 
with Christendom, perhaps with Christianity. The 
great difficulty which, as things now stand, besets 
reform is this : the Shcriat, or written code of 
law, still stands in orthodox Islam as an unim- 
peachable authority. The law in itself is an ex- 
cellent law, and as such commends itself to the 
loyalty of honest and God-fearing men ; but on 
certain points it is irreconcilable with the modem 
needs of Islam, and it cannot legally be altered. 

When it was framed it was not suspected that 
Mohammedans would ever be subjects of a Chris- 
tian power, or that the Mohammedan State would 
ever need to accommodate itself to Christian de- 
mands in its internal pohcy. It contemplated, too, 
mainly a state of war, and it accepted slavery and 
concubinage as war's natural concomitants. It did 
not understand that some day Islam would have 
to live at peace with its neighbours, if it would 
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live at all, or that the general moral sense of the 
world would be brought to bear upon it with such 
force that the higher instincts of Moslems them- 
selves should feel the necessity of restricting its 
old and rather barbarous licence as to marriage 
and divorce. Yet these things have come to pass, 
or are rapidly coming ; and the best thinkers in 
Islam now admit that changes in the direction 
indicated must sooner or later be made. Only 
they insist that these should be legally effected, 
not forced on them by an overriding of the law. 

What they want is a legal authority to change. 
Now, no such authority exists, either in the 
Ottoman Sultan, or in the Sherif, or In any 
Sheykh el Islam, Mufti, or body of Ulema in the 
world. None of these dare seriously meddle with 
the law. There is not even one universally recog- 
nized tribunal to which all Moslems may refer 
their doubts about the law's proper reading, and 
have their disputes resolved. A fetwa, or opinion, 
is all that can be given, and it applies only to the 
land where it is issued. The fetwa of this great 
Alem in one Moslem state may be reversed by 
the fetwa of another in that. The Sheykh el 
Islam at Constantinople may be appealed against 
to the Mufti at IMecca or Cairo, or these again. 
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it may be, to Bokhara. None absolutely overrides 
the rest. Thus while I wa.^ at Jeddah there came 
a deputation of Mussulmans from Bengal, being 
on their way to Mecca to ask a fetwa on the dis- 
puted point whether believers were permitted or 
not to use European dress. A previous fetwa had 
Tjeen asked at Constantinople, but the deputation 
was dissatisfied, alleging that the Sheykh el Islam 
there could not be trusted and that they preferred 
the Meccan Mufti. Thus legal-minded Moslems 
who would see their way to improvement are con- 
stantly faced with a legal bar, the want of authority. 
As things stand there is no remedy for this. 

An opinion, however, seems now to be gaining 
ground among the learned, that a legal issue may 
one day be found in the restoration to the Cali- 
phate of what is called by them the Saut el Hai, 
the iiving voice of Islam, which in its first period, 
and indeed till the destruction of the Abbaside 
dynasty by Holagu, belonged to the successors of 
the Prophet. It is certain that in the first four 
reigns of Abu Eekr, Omar, Othman, and Ali, such 
a living power to legislate was accorded to the 
Caliphs ; and that on their own authority they 
modified at will the yet unwritten law. 

Thus it is related of Abu Bekr that in one 
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instance he set aside a iaw called the Mota, though 
based directly on some sentences of the Koran, 
declaring it not conformable to the better tradition ; 
and that AH again reversed this ruling, which has, 
nevertheless, been adhered to by the S unites. 
Later, too, the Ommiad and Abbaside Caliphs 
exercised this right of legislation by deputy ; it 
was in their names that the Mujtaheddiii, Abu 
Hanifeh and the rest, framed their first codes of 
law ; and to the last the words of their mouth 
were listened to, as in some measure inspired 
utterances, by the faithful. 

It was only when the sacred office passed from 
the sacred and legitimate House that this feeling 
of reverence ceased, and the living voice of the 
Caliph was disregarded in Islam. The Ottoman 
conqueror, when he took upon him the title of 
Emir el Mumenin, did not venture to claim 
for himself the power to teach, nor would 
Moslems have listened to any such pretension. 
The House of Othman was from the first sunk in 
degrading vices, and was too untaught to teach. 
The account given us by Bertrandon de la Broc- 
quifere in the fifteenth century of the court and 
habits of the " Grand Turk " is evidently no ex- 
aggeration ; and it is easy to conceive by the light 
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of it how impossible it must have been for the 
Arabian Ulema to connect the notion of inspira- 
tion in any way with such personages as the 
Sultans then were. As a fact the Saut el HaY 
was not claimed by Selim, nor has it ever been 
accorded to his descendants. 

The want of some voice of authority is, never- 
theless, becoming daily more generally felt by 
orthodox Mohammedans ; and it seems to me 
certain that, in some shape or other, it will before 
long be restored to general recognition. Abd el 
Hamid, whose spiritual ambition I have described, 
has, quite recently, caused a legal statement of his 
Caliphal rights to be formally drawn up, and it 
includes this right of the Satit cl Hai -^ and, though 
it is improbable that the faithful will, at the 
eleventh hour of its rule, invest the House of 
Othman with so sublime a prerogative, it is ex- 
tremely likely that, when a more legitimate holder 
of the title shall have been found, he will be con- 
ceded all the rights of the sacred office. Then the 
legal difficulty will at last be overcome. The dead 
hand of the law will be no longer dead, but will be 
inspired "by a living voice and will. 

' This claim has been endorsed by Abd el Mutalleb, who i'i 
issuing a Resalat rayiyeh, or pastoral letter, this year to the pilgrims 
in support of Abd el Hamid's Caliphate. 
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Since we are imagining many things we may 
imagine this one too, — that our Caliph of the 
Koreysh, chosen by the faithful and installed at 
Mecca, should invite the UJema of every land to a 
council at the time of the pilgrimage, and there, 
appointing a new Mujtahed, should propound to 
them certain modifications of the Sheriat, as things 
necessary to the welfare of Islam, and deducible 
from tradition. No point of doctrine need in any 
way be touched, only the law. The Fakli ed din 
would need hardly a modification. The Fakh esh 
Sheriat would, in certain chapters, have to be re- 
written. Who can doubt that an Omar or an 
Haroun, were they living at the present daj', would 
authorize such changes, or that the faithful of their 
day would have accepted them as necessary and 
legitimate developments of Koranic teaching ? 

It would be an interesting study to pursue this 
inquiry further, and to see how it might be worked 
out in detail. The crying necessity of civilized 
Islam is a legal modus vivendi with Europe, and 
such an adaptation of its law on points where 
Europe insists as shall suffice to stave off conflict. 
It is evident that legal equality must now be 
accorded to Christians living under Mohammedan 
law, and that conformity, on the other hand, in 
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certain points to foreign !a\v must be allowed to 
Moslems living under Christian rule. 

Again, slavery must, by some means, be made 
illegal ; and a stricter interpretation of the Koranic 
permission be put on marriage, concubinage, and 
divorce. That all these changes might be logically 
effected by a process of reasoning from the tra- 
ditions, and expanding or minimising the interpre- 
tation of the Koran, no one need doubt who 
remembers what fetwas have already been given 
on these very points by some of the Azhar Ulema. 
At present these decisions are unsatisfactory to the 
faithful at large, because those issuing them have 
no recognized authority to strain the law, but with 
authority the same decisions would meet with 
general approval. At least such is the impression 
of modern Mohammedan opinion made on me by 
my conversation with Mohammedans. It would 
be interesting to work out these points ; and I 
hope some day to have an opportunity of doing 
so, but for the present I have neither the time nor 
the knowledge sufficient for the purpose. I must 
be content with having suggested the method ; I 
cannot work out the details of a reformation. 

It may, however, give an idea of the kind of 
material in tradition which reformers are looking 
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for, if I quote a document which was being circu- 
lated last spring among the Ulema of the Azhar. 
It purports to be the text of the Prophet's first 
treaty with the Christians of Arabia, though I do 
not vouch for its authenticity, and runs as 
follows : — 

" Covenant of God's Apostle, Mohammed, with the 
Christian people, their monks and their bishops. "^ — 

(A.D. 625.) 

"Mohammed, the Apostle of God, sent with a message 
of peace to all mankind, dictateth the words of this 
covenant that the cause of God may be a written docu- 
ment between him and the people of Christ. 

" He who keepeth this covenant, let him be called a 
true Moslem worthy of the religion of God, and he who 
departeth from it let him he called an enemy, be he king 
or subject, great or small. 

"To this have I pledged myself: I will feuce in their 
lands with my horsemen, and my footmen, and my 
allies, throughout the world ; and I will care for their 
safety and the safety of their temples, their churches, 
their oratories, and their convents, and the places of 
their pilgrimage, wheresoever I shall find them, whether 
by the land or by the sea, in the east or in the west, on 
the mountain or in the plain, in the desert or in the city. 
There will I stand behind them that no harm shall reach 
them, and my followers shall keep them from evil. This 
is my covenant with them. I mil exempt them in all 
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matters wherein the Moslems are exempt. I command 
also that no one of their bishops be expelled from his see, 
nor shall any Christian be forced from his religion, nor 
shall a monk be forced from his convent, nor a hermit 
from his cell. It is my will that none of their holy 
buildings be destroyed or taken from them for Mosques 
by my people or for their dwellings. Whosoever de- 
spiseth this command is guilty before God and despiseth 
the pledge of His Apostle. All monks and bishops, and 
the dependents of these, I declare exempt from tribute, 
except such as they shall of their free will bring. Nor 
shall Christian merchants, doing business by sea, or 
diving for pearls, or working in the mines for gold, or 
silver, or jewels, even the wealthy and the mighty, pay 
more than twelve drachmas of yearly tribute. This, for 
such Christian merchants as shall live in Arabia; but 
for travellers and strangers in the land, they are exempt. 
Likewise such as have lands and gardens bearing fruit, 
and fields for corn, shall pay no more than it is in their 
power to bring. 

" And the people to whom I have pledged my word 
shall not be required to fight for themselves. But the 
Moslems shall protect them, asking them neither for 
arms, nor rations, nor horses for the war, except such 
as each shall choose to bring. But if any shall bring 
money, or help the Moslems in war, it must be ac- 
knowledged them with thanks. 

" And this is my command No Moslem shall molest 
a follower of Christ ; and if he dispute with him it shall 
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be with good manners. And if a Christian do any man 
wrong it shall be a duty with Moslems to stay the avenger 
and make peace between them, paying the ransom if the 
wrong demand a ransom. And it is my wish that Chris- 
tians should not be disregarded by my followers, for I have 
pledged my word unto them before God that they shall 
be as Moslems in my sight, sharing and partaking of all 
things with the rest And in their marriages they shall 
not be troubled No Moslem shall say to a Christian, 
' Give me thy daughter,' nor take her unless he be willing. 
And if a Christian woman become a slave to a Moslem 
he shall be bound by this covenant to leave her her re- 
ligion, nor shall he compel her to disobey her religious 
chiefs. This is the command of God, and whosoever 
shall deny it and disobey God shall hold him for a liar. 

" Moreover it shaZl be a duty witli my followers to re- 
pair the churches of the Christians, rendering them the 
service not as a debt, but for God's sake and for the 
keeping of the covenant, made to them by the Apostle 
of God. 

"No Christian sliall be compelled to go forth in time 
of war as an envoy or spy against his people. 

" These are the privileges which Mohammed, the 
Apostle of God, hath granted to the followers of Christ. 
In return he requested them to deal witli him and with 
the Moslems as follows : — 

" 1. None of them in time of war shall give assistance, 
either openly or in secret, to the enemies of Islam. 

" 2. They shall not give asylum in their churches or in 
their houses to the enemies of Islam. 
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" 3. They shall not help them with arms, or rations, or 
horses, or men. 

"4. They shall not keep counsel with the declared 
enemies of Islam, nor receive them in their houses, nor 
deposit money with them. 

"5. They shall grant to all Moslems seeking their 
hospitality entertainment for at least three days. But no 
Moslem shall require of them to make special cooking 
for him, and he shall eat of the common food with his 
host. 

"6. If a Moslem seek asylum with a Christian, the 
Christian shall not refuse to shelter him, and shall not 
deliver him to his enemies. 

" What Christian soever shall refuse these my requests, 
he shall not partake of the privileges of this covenant 
which I have made with the bishops, monks, and the 
rest, the followers of Christ. And I call God to witness 
with my followers and command them to keep faithful 
to this my precept, now and till the day of judgment. 

" The above was written in the presence of the under- 
signed persons, dictated by the Apostle of God, and 
written down by Mawiyeh Ibn Abu Sofian, on Monday, 
at the end of the fourth month, of the fourth year, of the 
Hejira, in Medina, peace be upon its Lord. 

(Signed) "Abu Bekr Es Sadik. 

" Omar Ibn El Khottub. 
"Othman Ien ArrAN. 
" Ali Ibn Aeu Taleb, 
And thirty-one other signatures. 
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" God be witness of what hath been said in this treaty. 
Praised be God the Lord of the Earth." 

in conclusion, I would urge that while it is to 
Mohammedans themselves that we must look to 
work out their ultimate regeneration according 
to the rules of their own law and conscience, 
Christendom can still do much to influence im- 
mediate results. The day of religious hatred 
between Moslem and Christian as such is, I hope, 
nearly at an end ; and though political strife is 
unfortunately renewing the old quarrel in North 
Africa, there is no danger now of its becoming 
on Europe's part a crusade. Christendom has 
pretty well abandoned her hopeless task of con- 
verting Islam, as Islam has abandoned hers of 
conquering Europe ; and it is surely time that 
moral sympathy should unite tiie two great bodies 
of men who believe in and worship the same God. 
England, at least, may afford now to acknow- 
ledge Mohammedanism as something not to be 
merely combated and destroyed, but to be accepted 
fay her and encouraged — accepted as a fact which 
for good or evil will exist in the world whether 
she will or no — encouraged because it has in it 
possibilities of good which she cannot replace by 
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any creed or philosophy of her own. She can do 
much to help these possibilities, for they depend 
for the moment on her political action. There is 
a good cause and a bad in Islam as elsewhere in 
the world, and though hitherto England's physical 
help has been given all to evil, it has been through 
ignorance of the issues at stake ; and I am confi- 
dent that as she Searns these, she will acknowledge 
the wrong she has unconsciously been doing, and 
repair while there is yet time her error. 

In my next and concluding chapter I propose 
to sketch a policy towards Islam worthy of Eng- 
land's high sense of duty, and conformable to her 
true interests. 
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CHAPTER V. 

England's interest in islam. 

Nothing now remains for me but to point the 
moral which these essays were designed to draw. 
It will have been observed that hitherto I have 
avoided as much as possible all allusion to the 
direct political action which Christendom is exer- 
cising, and must ever more and more exercise, 
«pon the fortunes of Islam ; and in this I have 
been guided by two motives. I have wished, first, 
to give prominence to the fact that in all great 
movements of the human intellect the force of 
progression or decay should be looked for mainly 
from within, not from without ; and, secondly, to 
simplify my subject so as to render it more easily 
intelligible to the reading public. We have reached, 
however, the point now when it will be necessary 
to take different ground, and look at Islam no 
ionger as regards her internal economy, but as she 
is being affected by the world at large. We must 
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inquire what influence the material pressure of 
Europe is likely to have on her in the Levant, and 
ivhat in Africa and Central Asia ; and, above all, 
we must examine closely our own position towards 
her, and the course which duty and interest require 
us to pursue in regard to the vast Mussulman 
population of our Indian Empire. 

I take it the sentiment generally of Continental 
Europe — I do not speak of En gland ^towards 
Mohammedanism is stili much what it has always 
been, namely, one of social hostility and political 
aggression. In spite of all the changes which 
have affected religious thought in Catholic Europe, 
and of the modern doctrine of tolerance in matters 
of opinion, none of the nations by which Islam is 
immediately confronted to the north and west have 
really changed anything of their policy towards 
her, since the days when they first resolved on the 
recovery of " Christian lands lost to the infidel." 
It is true that most of them no longer put forward 
religious zeal as the motive of their action, or the 
possession of the Holy Sepulchre as its immediate 
object ; but under the name of " civilization " their 
crusade is no less a continuous reaUty, and the 
direction of their efforts has not ceased to be the 
resumption by Europe of political control in the 
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whole of the provinces once forming the Roman 
Empire. The sentiment in its origin was a just 
one, and, though now become for the most part 
selfish with the various Christian states, who see in 
the advantage to Christendom only an advantage 
to themselves, it appeals to an ancient and re- 
spectable mora! sanction which is in itself no in- 
considerable power. It is certain that the national 
conscience neither of France, nor Spain, nor Italy, 
nor Austria would repudiate an aggression, how- 
ever unprovoked, upon any of the still independent 
Mussulman states of the Mediterranean, and that 
the only judgment passed on such an act by public 
opinion would be one dependent on its failure or 
success. 

Thus in estimating the future of Islam as a 
political body, and in view of the disparity proved 
to exist at all points between modern Europe and 
its ancient rival in the matter of physical strength, 
we must be prepared to see the latter submit at no 
distant date to great territorial losses along the 
whole line of its European frontier. Few, I think, 
to begin from the extreme west, will be inclined 
to doubt that, should the French succeed in 
thoroughly crushing the Arab movement which 
they have provoked in Tunis, and which will in 
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all probability be extended next summer to 
Morocco and Tripoli, the beginning of the next 
century will see what is left of the Barbary Coast 
in their possession, or in that of Spain or Italy ; 
and the greater part of the cultivable lands fronting 
the Mediterranean occupied by their immigrants. 
What France has done or attempted to do in 
Algiers her two neighbours may possibly achieve 
with even more success in Morocco and western 
Tripoli, for the Spaniards and Italians are both 
eminently colonizing races, and the hill country of 
Barbary is little different in climate from their 
own. Tripoli, on the break up of the Ottoman 
Empire, will certainly tempt Italian statesmen, and 
Spain has already a footing on the African coast 
in Tetuan. It is therefore conceivable that the 
better lands on the seaboard will receive a flood of 
such agriculturists from either country as now seek 
their fortunes on the River Plate and elsewhere. 
Should such be the case, the Mohammedan popu- 
lation may be ousted from their possession of the 
soil, and driven southwards, at least for a time, and 
a considerable decrease of the political strength 
of Islam be witnessed in that quarter. I do not, 
however, conceive that Europe will ever obtain a 
sure colonial footing south of the Atlas, or that the 
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Mussulmans of the Sahara will lose anything of 
their present religious character. At worst. Southern 
Morocco and Fezzan will always remain indepen- 
dent Mohammedan States, the nucleuses of re- 
ligious life in Barbaiy, and links between the 
Mussulmans of Northern and Centra! Africa, while 
further east the growing influence of Egypt will 
make itself felt intellectually to the advantage of 
believers. It is, however, to Central Africa that 
Islam must in the future look for a centre of 
religious gravity westwards. There, in the con- 
version of the negro race of the Tropics, already 
so rapidly proceeding, she has good prospect of 
compensation for all losses on the Mediterranean 
coast ; and, screened by the Sahara and by a 
climate unsuited to European life, she may retain 
for centuries her political as well as her religious 
independence. The negro races will not only be 
Mohammedanised ; they will also be Arabised ; 
and a community of language and of custom will 
thus preserve for Soudan its connection with Mecca, 
and so with the general life of Islam. The losses, 
then, to Islam in Africa will be rather apparent 
than real, and may even in the end prove a source 
of new strength. 

Nor must we lose sight of the possibility of a 
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French defeat. I believe that at no time during 
the past forty years has the military position 
of " our alHes " been in a graver peril in their 
colony than now, or the resources of their antago- 
nists greater. It is a weakness of the French 
system in Africa that it has made no attempt 
to assimilate the native population ; and it is the 
strength of that population, in as far as it is Arab, 
that it does assimilate French thought to its own 
advantage. It is far from certain ■whether the 
conquest of Algiers may not some day have for 
its effect the renewal of Mohammedan political 
vitality in all the Barbary Coast. 

A more absolute and immediate loss must be 
anticipated in Europe and Western Asia, There 
it is pretty certain that in a very few years Otto- 
man rule will have ceased, and the Turkish-speak- 
ing lands composing the Empire been absorbed by 
one or other of the powerful neighbours who have 
so long coveted their possession. Austria, in 
person or by deputy, may be expected by the end 
■of the present century to have inherited the 
European, and Russia the Asiatic, provinces of 
Turkey proper, while the fate of Syria and Egypt 
will only have been averted, if averted it be, by 
the intervention of England. That a dissolution 
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of the Empire may and will be easily accomplished 
I have myself little doubt. The military power of 
Constantinople, though still considerable for the 
purposes of internal control, will hardly again 
venture to cope single-handed with any European 
State, nor is it in the least probable that the 
Sultan will receive further Christian support from 
without. The fall of Kars has laid Asia Minor 
open to the Russian arms, and the territorial 
cessions of San Stefano and Berlin have laid 
Roumelia open to the Austrian. On the first oc- 
casion of a quarrel with the Porte a simultaneous 
advance from both quarters would preclude the 
chance of even a serious struggle, and the sub- 
jugation of the Turkish -speaking races would be 
effected without more difficulty. 

The weakness of the Empire from a military 
point of view is, that it is dependent wholly on its 
command of the sea, a position which enables it 
to mass what troops it has rapidly on the points 
required, but which even a second-rate Mediter- 
ranean power could wrest from it. Its communi- 
cation cut by a naval blockade, the Empire would 
almost without further action be dissolved. What- 
ever loyalty the Sultan may have lately achieved 
outside his dominions, there is not only no spirit 
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of national resistance in Asia Minor itself, but the 
provinces, even the most Mussulman, would hail an 
invading army as a welcome deliverer from him. 
Left to themselves they would abandon without 
compunction the Sultan's cause, and the next war 
of an European state with Turkey will not only be 
her last, but it will in all likelihood hardly be 
fought out by her. 

Nor do I conceive that the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire and the annexation of its Turkish pro- 
vinces would be a mere political loss of so much 
territory to Islam. It would involve moral con- 
sequences far greater than this for the whole 
Mussulman world of North-Western Asia. I have 
the authority of the most enlightened of modern 
Asiatic statesmen in support of my opinion that it 
would be the certain deathblow of Mohammedan- 
ism as a permanent religious faith in all the lands 
west of the Caspian, and that even among the 
Tartar races of the far East, the Sunite Mussulmans 
of Siberia and the Khanates, and as far as the 
Great Wall of China, it would be a shock from 
which Sunism in its present shape would with 
difficulty recover. What has hitherto supported 
the religious constancy of orthodox believers in 
those lands, formerly Ottoman, which have become 
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subject to Russia, has been throughout the con- 
sciousness that there was still upon the Russian 
border a great militant body of men of their own 
faith, ruled by its acknowledged spiritual head. 

The centre of their religious pride has been 
Constantinople, where the Sultan and Caliph has 
sat enthroned upon the Bosphorus, commanding 
the two worlds of Europe and Asia, and securing 
to them communication with the holy places of 
their devotion and the living body of true be- 
lievers. Their self-respect has been maintained by 
this feeling, and with it fidelity to their traditions. 
Moreover, the school of St. Sophia has been a 
fountain-head of religious knowledge, the university 
at which the Ulema of Kazan and Tifiis and 
Astrachan have received their spiritual education ; 
while at all times religious personages from Con- 
stantinople have travelled among them, keeping 
alive the recollection of their lost allegiance. On 
this basis their faith has retained what it has of 
loyalty in spite of the political Russianising they 
have undergone ; but with their political centre 
destroyed, they would be as sheep without a 
shepherd, scattered in little groups here and there 
among a growing Christian population, and shut 
out from the fold of their belief 
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Constantinople is the assembling place of pil- 
grimage for all Mohammedans west of the Ural 
Mountains, who reach it by the Black Sea, and 
could never be replaced to them by any new centre 
further south among the Arab races, with whom 
they have little sympathy or direct religious con- 
nection. A Caliph at Mecca or in Egypt could do 
little for them, and the Turkish-speaking Sunites 
would have no university open to them nearer 
than Bokhara. In this respect they would find 
themselves in a far worse position than the Moors, 
however universally these may become subject to 
Europe, and their religious disintegration would 
be a mere question of time. I believe, therefore, 
that Islam must be prepared for a loss, not only 
of political power in Europe and in Western Asia, 
but also of the Mohammedan population in the 
Ottoman lands absorbed by Russia. It will be a 
, strange revenge of history if the Ottoman Turks, 
whom Europe has for so many centuries held to 
be the symbolic figure of Mohammedanism, shall 
one day cease to be Mohammedan. Yet it is a 
revenge our children or our grandchildren may 
well live to see. 

How far eastward the full results of this religious 
disintegration may extend, it is perhaps fanciful to 
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speculate. The north-western provinces of Persia, 
which are inhabited by Mussulmans of mixed race 
speaking the Turkish language and largely inter- 
fused with Christian Armenians, would, I am in- 
clined to think, follow the destiny of the West, and 
ultimately accept Christianity as a dominant re- 
ligion. But, east of the Caspian, Sunite Islam, 
though severely shaken, may yet hope to survive 
and hold its ground for centuries. 

The present policy of Russia, whatever it may 
be in Europe, is far from hostile to Mohammedan- 
ism in Central Asia. As a religion it is even pro- 
tected there, and it is encouraged by the Govern- 
ment in its missionary labours among the idolatrous 
tribes of the Steppes, and among the Buddhists, 
who are largely accepting its doctrines in the 
extreme East. Hitherto there has been no 
Christian colonization in the direction of the 
Khanates, nor is there any indigenous form of 
Christianity. Moreover, Centra! Asia, though con- 
nected by ties of sympathy with Constantinople, 
has never been politically or even religiously de- 
pendent on it. It has a university of its own in 
Bokhara, a seat of learning still renowned through- 
out Asia, and it is thither and not to St. Sophia 
that the Sunite Mussulmans east of the Caspian 
proceed for their degrees. 
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Mohammedanism, therefore, in Eastern Asia is 
not exposed to such immediate danger as in the 
West. Bokhara may lose its political independence, 
but there is no probability for many generations 
to come of its being Christianized as Constanti- 
nople certainly must be, and it may even on the 
fall of the latter become the chief centre of Sunite 
orthodoxy of the existing Hanefite type, remaining 
so perhaps long after the rest of Islam shall have 
abandoned Hanefism. It is obvious, however, that 
cut off geographically as the Khanates are from the 
general life of Islam, Bokhara can but vaguely 
represent the present religious power of Constanti- 
nople, and will be powerless to influence the 
general flow of Mohammedan thought. Its in- 
fluence could be exerted only through India, and 
would be supported by no political prestige. So 
that it is far more iikely in the future to follow than 
to lead opinion. Otherwise isolation is its only 
fate. 

The future of Shiite Mohammedanism in Persia 
proper Is a still more doubtful problem. Exposed 
like the rest of Central Asia to Russian conquest, 
the Persian monarchy cannot without a speedy and 
complete revolution of its internal condition fail to 
succumb politically. The true Irani, however. 
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have an unique position in Mohammedan Asia 
which may save them from complete absorption. 
Unlike any Mohammedan race except the Arabian, 
they are distinctly national. The Turk, conqueror 
though he has always been, repudiates still the 
name of Turk, calling himself simply a Moslem, 
and so likewise do the less distinguished races he 
has subjected. But the Persian does not do this. 
He is before all things Irfini, and to the extent 
that he has made for himself a Mohammedanism 
of his own. He boasts of a history and a literature 
older far than Islam, and has not consented to 
forget it as a thing belonging only to " the Age of 
Ignorance," He runs, therefore, little risk of being 
cither Russianised or Christianised by conquest ; 
and being of an intellectual fibre superior to that 
of the Russians, and, as far as the mass of the 
population is concerned, being physically as well 
gifted, it may be supposed that he will survive, if 
he cannot avert, his political subjugation, 

There is at the present moment, I am informed, 
a last desperate effort making at Teheran for the 
re-organization of the Empire on a liberal basis of 
government, and though it would be folly to count 
much on its success, it may conceivably succeed. 
Mohammedanism wou!d not there, as at Constanti- 
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iiople, be found a barrier to reform, for Persian 
Shiisni is an eminently elastic creed, and on the 
contrary may, it is thought, be made the instru- 
ment of a social reformation ; only, as I have said, 
it would be folly to count on its success ; and there 
are certain mora! defects in Persian character which 
do not encourage lookers-on. Shiitc Mohamme- 
danism, however, whether Persia be absorbed or 
not by Russia, is of iittle importance in a general 
review of Islam's future, and may safely be dis- 
missed as not directly relevant to the main question 
before us. 

Admitting, then, the probability, nay, the cer- 
tainty, of considerable political and territorial 
losses northwards, caused by the violent pressure 
of a hostile Europe, let us see what yet remains to 
Islam as her certain heritage, and how the changes 
foreshadowed may affect her general life. I cannot 
myself find any cause of despair for Mussulmans in 
the prospect of a curtailment of their religious area 
in the directions indicated, or any certain reason of 
exultation for their enemies in the thought that 
with the fall of Constantinople Islam, too, will have 
fallen. On the contrary, I see in the coming de- 
struction of the Ottoman supremacy, and in the 
exclusion of the northern races, even at the cost of 
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their religious sMpport, from the counsels of the 
faithful, an element of hope in the future far out- 
weighing the immediate chagrin which may be 
caused by loss of sovereignty or loss of population. 
The Mohammedan population which the fall of 
Constantinople would conceivably cut off from the 
main body could not at most number more than 
some twenty millions, and when we remember that 
this is no more than a tithe of the whole Mussul- 
man census, and that the proportion is a constantly 
decreasing one, it wiil be evident that there is little 
ground for looking at the loss as one necessarily 
fatal to religion. The northern races still give 
to Mohammedanism an appearance of physical 
strength ; but it is an appearance only, and it is 
given at the cost of its intellectual vigour. The 
political success of the Turks has for centuries 
thrown Islam off its moral equilibrium, and their 
disappearance from its supreme counsels will give 
weight to races more worthy of representing reli- 
gious interests. Constantinople will be replaced 
by Cairo or Mecca, and the Tartar by the Arab^ — 
an exchange which, intellectually considered, no 
lover of Islam need deplore. 

One great result the fall of Constantinople cer- 
tainly will have, which I believe will be a beneficial 
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one. It will give to Mohammedanism a more 
distinctly religious character than it has for many 
centuries possessed, and by forcing believers to 
depend upon spiritual instead of temporal arms 
will restore to them, more than any political 
victories could do, their lost moral life. Even 
independently of considerations of race as between 
Turk and Arab, I believe that the fall of the Mus- 
sulman Empire, as a great temporal dominion, 
would relieve Islam of a burden of sovereignty 
which she is no longer able in the face of the 
modern world to support She would escape the 
stigma of political depravity now clinging to her, 
and her aims would be simplified and intensified. 
I have already stated my opinion that it is to 
Arabia that iVTussuImans must in the future look 
for a centre of their religious system, and a return 
of their Caliphate to Mecca will signify more than 
a mere political change. It is obvious that empire 
will be there impossible in the sense given to it at 
Constantinople, and that the display of armies and 
the mundane glory of vast palaces and crowds of 
slaves will be altogether out of place. 

The Caliph of the future, in whatever city he- 
may fix his abode, will be chiefly a spiritual and 
not a temporal king, and will be limited in the 
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■exercise of his authority by few conditions 6f the 
■existing material kind. He will be spared the 
burden of despotic government, the odium of 
tax- gathering and conscription over unwilling 
populations, the constant struggle to maintain 
his authority in arms, and the as constant intrigue 
against rival Mohammedan princes. It is probable 
that all these would readily acknowledge the 
nominal sovereignty of a Caliph who could not 
pretend to coerce them physically, and that the 
spiritual allegiance of orthodox believers every- 
where would accrue to him as other Mohammedan 
sovereignty relaxed its hold. Thus the dream of 
what is called Pan-islamism may yet be fulfilled, 
though in another form from that in which it is 
now presented to the faithful by Abd el Hamid 
and the Ulema of Constantinople. 

That Islam in this spiritual form may achieve 
more notable triumphs than by arms in Eastern 
and Southern Asia we may well believe, and even 
that it may establish itself one day as the prevail- 
ing religion of the Continent. Its moral advance 
within recent times in the Malay Archipelago, in 
China, in Tartary, and in India, encourages the 
supposition that under alien rule Mohammedanism 
will be able to hold its own, and more than own, 
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against all rivals, and that in the decay of Bud- 
dhism it, and not Christianity, will be the form 
under which God will eventually be worshipped in 
the Tropics. Its progress among the Malays 
iinder Dutch rale is certainlyan astonishing pheno- 
menon, and, taken in connection with a hardly less 
remarkable progress in Equatorial Africa, may 
well console those Mussulmans who see in the loss 
■of their temporal dominions northwards signs of 
the decay of Islam. Could such a reformation as 
was suggested in my last chapter be indeed effected, 
the vigour of conversion would doubtless be 
redoubled, independently of any condition of 
political prosperity in the ancient seats of Moham- 
medan dominion. I do not, therefore, see in terri- 
torial losses a sign of Islam's ruin as a moral and 
intellectual force in the world. 

It is time, however, to consider the special part 
destined to be played by England in the drama of 
the Mussulman future. England, if I understand 
her history rightly, stands towards Islam in a 
position quite apart from that of the rest of the 
European States. These I have described as con- 
tinuing a tradition of aggression inherited from 
the Crusades, and from the bitter wars waged 
by the Latin and Greek Empires against the 
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growing power of the Ottoman Turks. In the 
latter England took no part, her religious schism 
having already separated her from the general 
interests of Catholic Europe, while she had with- 
drawn from the former in the still honourable 
stage of the adventure, and consequently remained 
with no humiliating memories to avenge. She 
came, therefore, into her modern relations with 
Mohammedans unprejudiced against them, and 
able to treat their religious and political opinions 
in a humane and liberal spirit, seeking of them 
practical advantages of trade rather than conquest. 
Nor has the special nature of her position towards 
them been unappreciated by Mohammedans. 

In spite of the deceptions on some points of 
late years, and recent vacillations of policy to- 
wards them, the stili independent nations of Islam 
see in England something different from the rest 
of Christendom, something not in its nature hostile 
to them, or regardless of their rights and interests. 
They know at least that they have nothing to 
dread from Englishmen on the score of religious 
intolerance, and there is even a tendency with 
some of them to exaggerate the sympathy dis- 
played towards them by supposing a community 
of beliefs on certain points considered by them 
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essential. Thus the idea is common among the 
ignorant in many Mussulman countries that the 
English are Muwahedden, or Unitarians, in con- 
tradistinction to the rest of Christians, who are 
condemned as Musherrakin, or Folytheists ; and 
the Turkish alliance is explained by them on this 
supposition, supplemented in the case of the Turks 
themselves with the idea that England is itself a 
part of Islam, and so its natural ally.' These are 
of course but ideas of the vulgar. Yet they re- 
present a fact which is not without importance, 
namely, that England's is accepted by Mussulmans 
as a friendly not a hostile influence, and that her 
protection is sought without that suspicion which 
is attached to the friendly offices of other powers. 
Even in India, where Englishmen have supplanted 
the Mussulmans as a ruling race, the sentiment 
towards British rule is not, as far as I can learn, 
and compared with that of other sections of the 
Indian community, a hostile one. 

The Mussulmans of Delhi and the Punjab would 
no doubt desire a resumption by themselves of 
practical authority in the country where they were 

' The Arabs believe that the Beni Ghassan, the Christian Bedouin 
tribe which opposed the Caliph Omar, migrated to Great Britain 
on the Mohammedan conquest of Syria, 
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till lately masters ; but they are conscious that 
they are not strong enough now to effect this, and 
their feeling towards English rule is certainly less 
bitter than towards the Hindoos, their former 
subjects, now their rivals. Were they in any way 
specially protected in their religious interests by 
the Indian Government, they would, I am con- 
fident, make not only contented but actively loyal 
subjects. 

As things stand, therefore, it would seem natural 
that, in the genera! disruption which will follow 
the fall of Constantinople, it is to England the 
various nations of Islam should look mainly for 
direction in their political difficulties. The place 
of adviser and protector, indeed, seems pointed 
out for her. With the disappearance of the Otto- 
man Sultan there will be no longer any great 
Mussulman sovereignty in the world, and the 
Mohammedan population of India, already the 
■wealthiest and most numerous, will then assume 
its full importance in the counsels of believers. It 
will also assuredly be expected of the English 
Crown that it should then justify its assumption of 
the old Mohammedan title of the Moguls, by 
making itself in some sort the political head of 
Islam. Her Majesty will be left its most powerful 
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sovereign, and it will be open to her advisers, if 
ttiey be so minded, to exercise paramount influence 
on all its affairs. I do not say that they will be 
so minded, but they will have the power and the 
opportunity to a degree never yet presented to 
any Christian Government of directing the tone of 
thought of Mussulmans throughout the world, and 
of utilizing the greatest religious force in Asia for 
the purposes of humanity and progress. I am my- 
self profoundly convinced that on England's ac- 
ceptance or 'refusal of this mission the future of 
her dominion in India will mainly depend, and 
with it the whole solution of the problem she has 
set to herself of civilizing Southern Asia. 

Let us see what our actual relations with Mo- 
hammedanism are, and what is the value of its 
goodwill to us in Asia. And first as to India. I 
find in Hunter's Gazetteer, our latest authority, the 
following figures : — 

Mussulman Census op India. 

Bengal i9,S53.S3i 

Assam 1,104,601 

North- West Provinces . . . 4,189,348 

Ajmete 47,3'° 

Oudh 1,197,724 

Punjab 9.337.6^5 

Carried forward . , 35,430,499 
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Brought forward 


- 35.430.499 


Central Provinces . 


233,247 


Berar . . , . 


154,951 


Mysore .... 


208,991 


Cooig .... 


ir,304 


British Burmah 


99,846 


Madras .... 


- 1.857,857 


Bombay . . . 


- 2,870,450 


Total 


■ 40.867,145 



These are large figures taken merely as they 
stand, but in point of fact they represent far more 
than is apparent. To understand them at their 
full value it must be remembered- — ^First, that the 
Mussulman population is a largely increasing one, 
not only in actual numbers, but in its proportion to 
the other races and sects of the Peninsula, a fact 
which I believe the census returns of iS8i,when 
published, will amply prove. Secondly, that its 
geographical distribution coincides pretty closely 
with that of the political life and energy of the 
country. The Punjab and the North-West Pro- 
vinces alone contain an aggregate of thirteen, 
million Mussulmans. Thirdly, that it is homo- 
geneous to a degree shown by no other Indian 
community. Though less numerous by two-thirds 
than the whole Hindoo population, it is far more 
so than any coherent section of that population. 
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and is thus the lai^est body of opinion in the 
Empire. Fourthly, it is also the most generally 
enlightened. It is the only section of the com- 
munity which knows its own history and preserves 
the tradition of its lost political importance ; and if 
it has held itself aloof hitherto from competition 
with other races for the public service, it has been 
through pride rather than inability. What Mussul- 
mans there are who have entered the service of 
Government have been men of distinguished capa- 
city. And lastly, it Is no isolated body, but 
remains in close communication with the mass of 
its fellow-believers throughout the world. The 
Mohammedan population of India is, therefore, an 
exceptional as well as a large one. 

Our second interest in Mohammedanism lies in 
Egypt. Here, standing at the threshold of our 
commerce with the East, we find another large 
community almost wholly Mussulman, for whose 
well-being we are already to a certain extent 
pledged, and in whose political future we perceive 
our own to be involved. A hostile Egypt we 
rightly hold to be an impossibility for our position ; 
and religious antagonism at Cairo, even if con- 
trolled by military occupation, would be to us a 
constant menace. Nor must it be supposed that 
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Egypt, like the Barbary coast, will, into whose 
hands soever it falls, change its religious aspect. 
The population of the Delta is too industrious, too 
sober, and content with too little, to fear compe- 
tition as agriculturists with either Italians, Greeks, 
or Maltese ; and the conditions of life under a 
torrid sun will always protect Egypt from becom- 
ing an European colony. The towns may, indeed, 
be overrun by foreigners, but the heart of the 
country will remain unchanged, and, like India, 
will refuse to remodel itself on any foreign system 
of civilization. Mohammedanism, therefore, will 
maintain itself in Egypt intact, and its good-will 
will remain our necessity.' 

A third interest lies in Asiatic Turkey. This 
we have guaranteed by treaty against foreign 
invasion ; and though our pledge is nominally to 
the Sultan, not to the people of the Empire, and 
though, that pledge is contingent upon an impossi- 
bility, administrative reform, and is therefore not 
strictly binding, it is impossible to escape the ad- 

' Since Shis was written astonishing evidence of political vitalily 
has been given to Europe by Egypi:, and there is now, I trust, Utile 
doubt that she will be left to work out her salvation in her own way. 
The phenomenon opens loo large a vista to the imagination to be 
treated of in a note, but the Author would invite attention to it as a 
fact worthy of more consideration than all his arguments. 
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mission that we have a moral obligation towards 
the Mussulmans of Asia Minor and Syria. How 
far we may be disposed or able to fulfil it remains 
to be seen. I do not myself anticipate any further 
intervention on the part of England in defence of 
the Turkish-speaking lands. These, from their 
geographical position, lie outside our effective mili- 
tary control, and, dishonourable as a retreat from 
our engagements will be to us, it may be a 
necessity. 

It is difficult to understand how an English army 
could effectively protect either Asia Minor or 
Mesopotamia from Russian invasion. The occu- 
pation of Kars has given Russia the command of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and with them of 
Armenia, Kurdistan and Irak, so that our protec- 
tion could hardly be extended beyond the sea-coast 
of Asia Minor and the Persian Gulf No such 
inability, however, applies to Syria. There, if we 
will, we certainly can carry out our engagements. 
A mere strip of seaboard, backed by the desert, and 
attackable only from the north on a narrow frontier 
of some hundred miles, Syria is easily defensible by 
a nation holding the sea. It is probable that 
a railway run from the Gulf of Scanderun to the 
Euphrates, and supported by a single important 
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fortress, would be sufficient to effect its military 
security at least for many years ; and Syria might 
thus have given to it a chance of self-government, 
and some compensation for misfortunes in which 
we have had no inconsiderable share. But this is 
an interest of honour rather than of political neces- 
sity to England ; and he must possess a sanguine 
mind who, in the present temper of Englishmen, 
would count greatly on such motives as likely to 
determine the action of their Government. If, how- 
ever, it should be otherwise, it is evident that the 
success of such a protectorate would depend prin- 
cipally upon the Mohammedan element in Syria, 
which so greatly preponderates over any other. 

A fourth interest, also a moral one, but con- 
nected with an accepted fact of English policy, 
is the attempted abolition of the African slave 
trade. Now, though it is unquestionable that 
Mohammedanism permits, and has hitherto en- 
couraged, slavery as a natural condition of human 
society, it is no less true that without the co- 
operation of the various Mussulman princes of the 
African and Arabian coasts its aboHtion cannot be 
effected. Short of the occupation by European 
garrisons of all the villages of the Red Sea, and 
from Gardafui southwards to Mozambique, or, on 
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the Other hand, of the subjection of all independent 
Moslem communities in Arabia and elsewhere, a 
real end, or even a real check, cannot be put on 
the traffic except through the co-operation of Mus- 
sulmans themselves. The necessity has, indeed, 
been completely recognized in the numerous trea- 
ties and arrangements made with the Sultans of 
Turkey, Zanzibar, and Oman, and with the Viceroy 
of Egypt ; and, though I am far from stating that 
these arrangements are wholly voluntary on the 
part of any of the princes, yet their good-will alone 
can make the prevention efficient. An excellent 
proof of this is to be found in the case of the 
Turkish Government, which, since its quarrel with 
the English, has given full license to the traffic in 
the Red Sea, which no means at the disposal of 
the latter can in any measure check. 

At no modern period has a larger number of 
slaves been imported into Hejaz and Yemen than 
during the last eighteen months, and until friendly 
relations with the Porte, or whatever Mussulman 
authority succeeds the Porte in those provinces, are 
restored, slave-trading will continue. I do not 
myself entirely sympathize with anti-slave-trade 
ideas as applied to Mohammedan lands, knowing 
as I do how tolerable and even advantageous the 
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social condition of the negroes is in tliem. But 
still I wish to see slavery discontinued, and I 
believe that a firm but friendly attitude towards 
Mussulmans will have completely extinguished it 
in another two generations. A rupture with them 
can only prolong and aggravate its existence. 

Lastly, we may perhaps find a prospective in- 
terest for England in the probability of a Caffre 
conversion to Mohammedanism at no very remote 
period, and the extension of Islam to her borders 
in South Africa. It is of course premature to be 
alarmed at this, as it is a contingency which can 
hardly happen in the lifetime of any now living ; 
but Mohammedanism is not a creed which a hun- 
dred or two hundred years wiil see extinguished 
in Africa or Asia, and already it has passed con- 
siderably south of the Equator. Cape Colony at 
this day numbers some fifteen thousand Mussul- 
mans. 

It would seem, then, on all these grounds diffi- 
cult for England to ally herself, in dealing with 
Islam, with what may be called the Crusading 
States of Europe. Her position is absolutely dis- 
tinct from that of any of them, and her interests find 
no parallel among Christian nations, except perhaps 
the Dutch. For good as for evil, she has admitted 
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a vast body of Mohammedans tiito her social com- 
munity, and contracted engagements from which 
she can hardly recede towards others among them, 
so that it is impossible she should really work 
in active antagonism to them. As Christians, 
Englishmen may regret this ; but as practical 
men, they would surely be wise to recognize the 
fact, and to accept the duties it entails. Nor can 
these be discharged by a mere policy of inaction. 
England should be prepared to do more than assert 
a general doctrine of tolerance and equality for all 
religions in respect of this one. Mohammedanism 
is not merely an opinion ; a certain political or- 
ganization is a condition of its existence, and a 
certain geographical latitude ; and, moreover, it is 
a force which cannot remain neutral — which will 
be either a friend or a foe. To do nothing for 
Mussulmans in the next ten years will be to take 
cause against them. The circumstances of their 
case do not admit of indifference, and they are 
approaching a crisis in which they will, on two 
points at least, require vigorous political protec- 
tion. Their Caliphate in some form of temporal 
sovereignty, though perhaps not of empire, will 
have to be maintained ; and short of securing this 
to them, and their free access as pilgrims to Mecca, 
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it will be idle to pretend to Mussulmans that we 
are protecting their interests, or doing any part of 
our sovereign duty towards them. It can hardly 
be argued that the Indian doctrine of religious 
equality will suffer from doing political justice to 
Mohammedans. 

On the downfall, therefore, of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, whenever that event shall occur, the role of 
England in regard to Islam seems plainly marked 
out. The Caliphate — no longer an empire, but 
still an independent sovereignty — must be taken 
under British protection, and publicly guaranteed 
its political existence, undisturbed by further ag- 
gression from Europe. On the Bosphorus no such 
guarantee can now be reasonably given, because 
there it lies in a position militarily indefensible. 
England is a naval power, and the seat of the 
Caliphate must be one secured from all attack by 
land. It will then be for Mohammedans, and espe- 
cially for the Mohammedans of India, to decide 
upon the new metropolis of their faith, the condi- 
tions of their choice lying within the narrow limits 
of their still independent lands. If Syria be still 
free, that metropolis .'may be Damascus ; if Irak, 
Bagdad ; or it may be in Egypt, or Arabia, or 
Central Asia. 
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It is manifest, however, that as far as British 
protection against Europe is concerned, the further 
it is removed from Christendom the better, and 
the more easily accessible by sea, I have already 
given it as my opinion that the move, when made 
will be one southwards, and ultimately to Arabia. 
But it may well happen that its first stage will be 
no further than Cairo. The Caliphate reached 
Constantinople through Egypt, and may return by 
the same road, and there are certain quite recent 
symptoms which seem to point in the direction of 
such a course being the one taken. The events 
of the last year in Egypt are significant. For the 
first time in its modem history a strong national 
party has arisen on the Nile, and has found full 
support from the Azhar Ulema, who are now the 
most powerful body of religious opinion in Islam. 
They are politically hostile to the Sultan, and 
though they have no design as yet of repudiating 
his Caliphal title, they are unlikely to be faithful 
to his broken fortunes, and on the downfall of 
Constantinople will doubtless proclaim a Caliph 
of their own. The family of Mohammed Ali, if 
popular, may then hope for their sufTrages, or it 
may be some seyyid, or sherif, of the legitimate 
house of Koreysh. In any case, a Caliphate at Cairo 
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is a possibility which we must contemplate ; and 
one which, under the political direction, and sole 
guarantee of England, but enjoying full sovereignty 
there, might be a solution of the difficulty accept- 
able to Mohammedans, and not unfavourable to 
English interests. It seems to me, however, that 
it would be but a make-shift arrangement, not a 
permanent settlement, and this from the complexity 
of foreign interests in Egypt, which would keep 
the Mohammedan pontiff there under restraints 
irksome to the religious sense of Mussulmans. It 
would be in fact but the prelude to that final 
return to Arabia which Arabian thought, if no 
other, destines for the CaUphate. The Sherif of 
Mecca would hardly tolerate any further subjection 
to an Emir el Mumenin shorn of his chief attri- 
butes of power, and unable, it might be, any 
longer to enforce his authority. Sooner or later 
the Caliphate, in some form or another, would re- 
turn to its original seat, and find there its final 
resting-place. 

Established at Mecca, our duty of protecting 
the head of the Mussulman religion would be com- 
paratively a simple one. Hejaz for all military 
purposes is inaccessible by land for Europeans ; 
and Mecca, were it necessary at any time to give 
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the Caliph a garrison of Mussulman troops, is 
within a night's march of the coast. In Arabia 
BO Christian rights need vindication, nor could any 
European power put in a claim of interference. 
Yemen, the only province capable of attracting 
European speculation, would, I know, gladly accept 
an English protectorate, such as has been already 
given with such good results to Oman ; and other 
points of the Arabian shore might equally be 
declared inviolable. Arabia, in fact, might be de- 
clared the natural appanage of the Caliphate, the 
Stati Pontificali of the supreme head of the 
Mussulman religion. In its internal organization 
we should have no cause to interfere ; nor would 
its protection from without involve us in any 
outlay. 

It has already been shown how favourable an 
action an Arabian Caliphate may be expected to 
exercise on the progressive thought of Islam. 
That it could not be a hostile power to England 
is equally certain. Whether or not the Caliph 
reside at Mecca, the Grand Sherifate must always 
, there exist and the pilgrimage be continued ; and 
we may hope the latter may then be principally 
under English auspices. The regulation of the 
Haj is, indeed, an immediate necessary part of our 
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duty and condition of our influence in the Mussul- 
man world ; and it is one we should be grossly in 
error to neglect. It will have been seen by the 
table given in the first chapter that nearly the 
whole pilgrimage to Arabia is now made by sea, 
and that the largest number of pilgrims sent 
there by any nation comes from British territory. 
With the protectorate, therefore, in the future of 
Egypt, and, let us hope, of Syria, England would 
be in the position of exercising a paramount in- 
fluence on the commercial fortune of the Holy 
Cities. 

The revenue of Hejaz derived from the HaJ is 
computed at three millions sterling, a figure proved 
by the yearly excess of imports over exports in 
her seaports, for she produces nothing, and the 
patronage of half, or perhaps two-thirds, of this 
great revenue would make England's a position 
there quite unassailable. An interdiction of the 
Haj, or the threat of such for a single year, would 
act upon every purse among the Hejazi and neu- 
tralize the hostility of the most recalcitrant of 
resident caliphs or sherifs ; while a systematic 
development of the pilgrimage as a Government 
undertaking, with the construction of a railway 
from Jeddah to Mecca, and the establishment of 
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thoroughly well-ordered lines of steamers from the 
principal Mohammedan ports, all matters which 
would amply repay their cost, would every year 
add a new prestig-e to English influence. This 
might be stil! further enhanced by the very simple 
measure of collecting and transmitting officially 
the revenue of the Wakaf property, entailed on the 
sherifs, in India. This is said to amount to half a 
million sterling, and might, as in Turkey, take the 
form of a government subsidy. At present it is 
collected privately, and reaches the sherifs reduced, 
as I have been told, by two-thirds in the process of 
collection, so that the mere assumption of this per- 
fectly legitimate duty by the Indian authorities 
would put a large sum into the hands of those in 
office at Mecca, and a proportionate degree of 
power into the hands of its collectors. This, indeed, 
would be no more than is being already done by 
our Government for the Shia Shrines of Kerbela 
and Meshed AH, with results entirely beneficial to 
English popularity and influence. 

With regard to the pilgrimage, I will venture to 
quote the opinion of one of the most distinguished 
and loyal Mohammedans in India, who has lately 
been advocating the claims of his co-religionists 
on the Indian Government for protection in this 
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and other matters. Speaking of Sultan Abd el 
Hamid's Pan- islamic schemes, which he asserts 
have not as yet found much favour in India, he 
continues, " I may, however, add that by far the 
most formidable means which can be adopted for 
propagating such ideas, or for rousing a desire for 
Islamic union, would be the distribution of 
pamphlets to the pilgrims at Mecca. The annual 
Haj at Mecca draws the more religious from all 
parts of India, and the Haj'jis on their return are 
treated with exceptional respect and visited by 
their friends and neighbours, who naturally Inquire 
about the latest news and doctrines propounded in 
the Holy Cities ; so that for the dissemination of 
their views the most effective way would be for the 
propagandists to bring the Hajjis under their in- 
fluence. I call it effective, because the influence of 
what the Hajjis say goes to the remotest villages of 
the Mofussil." He then advocates as a counter- 
acting influence the undertaking by Government 
of the transport of the Haj to Jeddah, and the 
appointment of an agent, a native of India, to look 
after their interests while in the Holy Land. " By 
making," he concludes, " the arrangements I have 
suggested, the English Government will gain, not 
only the good-will of the whole Mohammedan 
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population of India, but they will also inspire the 
Hajjis with the wholesome feeling that they owe 
allegiance to, and can claim protection from, an 
empire other than that to which the people of 
Arabia are subject (the Turkish). 

"The proposed help would stand in very favour- 
able contrast to the sufferings which the pilgrims 
undergo from maladministration at Mecca and in 
their journey to Medina. Moreover, practically 
the assistance rendered by the Government would 
be the most effective way of resisting such influ- 
ences as the propagandists might bring to bear 
upon the Hajjis with a view to animate them with 
hostility to the British supremacy in India. ... I 
beUeve if the Indian Government only wished to 
make some such arrangement it would pay its own 
way. I am absolutely certain that it would have a 
disproportionately beneficial effect on the political 
feelings of the Mohammedans towards British 
rule." 

Such, or some such, is the line of action which 
England, looking merely to her own interests, may, 
it is hoped, pursue in the next century, and begin 
in this. Her Asiatic interests she must recognize 
to be peace and security in Mussulman India, 
good-will in Egypt, and the healthy growth of the 
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humaner thought of Islam everywhere ; and these 
she can only secure by occupying the position 
marked out for her by Providence of leading the 
Mohammedan world in its advance towards better 
things. The mission is a high one, and well 
worthy of her acceptance, and the means at her 
disposal are fully sufficient for its discharge. Nor 
will her refusal, if she refuse, be without grave and 
immediate danger. The Mohammedan world is 
roused as it has never been in its history to a sense 
of its political and moral dangers, and is looking 
round on all sides for a leader of whatsoever name 
or nation to espouse its cause. We can hardly 
doubt that the position of directing so vast a force, 
if abandoned by England, will be claimed by some 
more resolute neighbour. 

The British Empire in Asia is cause of envy to 
the world at large, and its prosperity has many 
enemies, who will certainly make the distress of 
Islam an engine in their hands against it. Neg- 
lected by the power which they hold bound to 
protect their interest, the Mussulmans of India 
will certainly become its bitterest enemies, and 
though they may not immediately be able to give 
effect to their hostility, the day of embarrassment 
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for us can hardly fail to come, and with it their 
opportunity. At best the enmity of Islam will 
make the dream of reconciling the Indian popula- 
tions to our rule for ever an impossibility. Leaders 
they will look for elsewhere — in Russia, maybe, in 
Germany, or even France, jealous of our interests 
in Egypt — not leaders such as we might have 
been for their good, but for our evil, and in pur- 
suance of their own designs. The Caliphate is a 
weapon forged for any hand— for Russia's at Bag- 
dad, for France's at Damascus, or for Holland's 
(call it one day Germany's) in our stead at Mecca. 
Protected by any of these nations the Caliphate 
might make our position intolerable in India, filling 
up for us the measure of Mussulman bitterness, of 
which we already are having a foretaste in the 
Pan-islamic intrigues at Constantinople. 

But enough of this line of reasoning, which 
after all is selfish and unworthy. The main 
point is, that England should fulfil the trust she 
has accepted of developing, not destroying, the 
existing elements of good in Asia. She cannot 
destroy Islam, nor dissolve her own connection 
with her. Therefore, in God's name, let her take 
Islam by the hand and encourage her boldly in _ 
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the path of virtue. This is the only worthy course, 
and the only wise one, wiser and worthier, I venture 
to assert, than a whole century of crusade. 

In conclusion, I would say to Mohammedans 
that if I have drawn a gloomy picture of their im- 
mediate political fortunes, it is not that I despair 
even of these. Their day of empire in the world 
seems over, but their day of self-rule may well 
dawn again, though under changed conditions 
from any we now witness. I foresee for them the 
spiritual inheritance of Africa and Southern Asia, 
and as the intelligence of the races they convert 
shall have risen to the level of their present rulers, 
and Europe, weary of her work, shall have aban- 
doned the task of Asiatic and African government, 
the temporal inheritance too. How long this shall 
be delayed we know not. Their prophet has 
foretold that Islam shall not outlive two thousand 
years before the Mohdy shall come, and the 
thirteen hundredth is just commencing; nor do 
I believe their deliverance will be so very long 
delayed. A "man of justice" may yet restore 
their fortunes ; but it will hardly be by present 
violence or by wading to Mecca through seas of 
blood : and when the end of their humiliation 
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shall have come, it may be found that his true 
mission has commenced already, and that the 
battle he was to fight has been long waging in 
the hearts of those who have striven to reform 
their ways and purify their law, rather than lament 
their broken power and the corrupt vanities of 
their temporal empire. 
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Poems, National and Non-Oriental, with some New Pieces. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 61. 

The Light of Asia ; or, The Great Renunciation. Being 
the Life and Teaching of Gautama. Presentation Edition, with 
Illustrations and Portrait, small 4I0, 21s. Library Edition, crown 
Svo, 6s. Elzevir Edition, 6s, Cheap Edition [^Loios Series), cloth 
or half-parchment, 3J, 6a', 
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ABNOLD, SIR ^DiWIS— Continued. 

The Secret of Death. Being a Version of the Katha 

Upani^had, from tke Suiskrit. Fifth EdiUon. Crown Svo, 6i. 
The Song Celestial; or, Bliagavad-GitS. From the San- 
skrit. Sixth Edition. Crown 8to, %s. 
With Sa'di in the Garden ; or. The Book of Love. Being 
the 'Ishk,' or third chapter of the 'BostSn' of the Persian poet 
Sa'di, embodied in a Dialc^e. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 6j. 
Poetical Works. Uniform Edition, comprising — 'The 
Light of Asia,' ' Loins and Jewel,' ' Indian Poetry,' ' Pearls of the 
Faith," Indian IdyllB,' * The Secret of Death, ' 'The Song Celestial,' 
' With Sa'di in the Garden.' 8 vols, crown Svo, 48J. 
See aha Class Oriental. 
AVELINa, F. W., The Classic Birthday Book. Svo, cloth, 

•Sj. 6d.; paste grain, 15J.; tree calf, 21J. 

BABNES, WILLIAM, Poems of Bural Life in the Dorset 

SialeBt. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 
BLUMT, WILFRID SOAWEK, Poems:— 
The Wind and the Whirlwind. Svo, is. 6tf. 
The^ Love Sonnets of Proteus. Fifth Edition. Elzevir 

8vo, 5s. 
In Vincnlis. With Portrait. Elzevir Svo, 5^. 
A New Pilgrimage, and other Foetns. Elzevir Svo, $s. 
Esther, Love Lyrics, and Natalia's Besnrrectioa. 7.^. 6/i. 
BOSWBLL, 0. STUABT, The Vita Hnova and its Author. 

Crown Svo, y. 6d. net. 
BEEXTKLANN. S^ Leland, C. G." 
BRINTON, D. O., Essays of an Americanist. Svo, 12s. 
BRTAHT, W. OULLBN, Poems. Cheap Edition, Small 

8vo, 31. 6rf. 
BURNS, ROBERT, Selected Poems. With an Introduction 
by Andrew Lakg, Elzevir Svo, vellum, 7^. 6d.; parchment or 
cloth, 6s. {Parc&mmt Library) ; New Edition, 3^. 6d. 
CAIiDEBON: Essay on the Life and (Genius of Oalderon. 
with translations from hia ' Life 's a Dream ' and ' Great Theatre of 
the Worli' By Archbishop Trench. Second Edition, revised 
and improved. Extra foolscap Svo, y. 6rf. 
OARLTU!, THQIiAS, Sartor Resartos. Elzevir Svo 
(JPanhmmt Library). Vellnin, ^s. td.; parchment or doth, fts. 
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CHAUCER, Canterbury Tal^. Edited by A. W. Pollard, 
2 Tols. Elzevir 8vo {Parckmatt Liirary). Vellum, Iji.; parch- 
ment or doth, 12;. 
OanterbuTT Chimes ; or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children. 
By F. Storr and H. Turner. With 6 lUustralions from the 
Elleamere Manuscript. Third Edition. Foolscap Svo, Jt. dd. 

COLEEEOOKE, H. T., Miscellaneous Essays. With Bio- 
graphy by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebkcwkb. 3 vols. Svo, 42/. 

DE QUIHCEY, THOMAS, Confessions of an EngHsh' Opium 
Eater, Edited by Richard Garnett. Elzevir Svo {Parchment 
Library). Vellum, ^s. 6d.; parchment or cloth, 6i, 

BOBSON, AUSTm, Poems on Several Occasions. With 7 
full-page Eichirgs by Adolphe Lalaoze, and Portrait of the 
Author etched from life by William Strang, a vols, demy Svo, 

EaJlad of Eean Brocade, and other Poems of the Eighteenth 
Century. With 50 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. CrovmSvo, 51. 

Proverbs in Porcelain With 25 Illustrations by Bernard 
Partridge. 5j. 

Old World Idylls, and other Verses. Elzevir Svo, gilt 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Elzevir Svo, gilt top, 6s. 

Story of Rosina, and other "Verses. Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson. Crown Svo, 5j. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Edited by Austin Dobson. 
With Fronliapiece. Ekevir Svo (Parchmenl Library). Vellom, 
7j. 6rf. ; parchment or cloth, hs. Cheap Edition. 

See also tindir Gav and Prior. 

DOWDEK, EDWAKD, Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. 
Fourth Edition. Large post Svo, 61. 
New Studies in Literature. Large post Svo, 12s. 
Transcripts and Studies. Large post Svo, ds. 
Ssi also under Shakspere. 
Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles. Edited by Martha Foote 
Crowe. In 4 vols. Small crown Svo, sj. net each vol. 
Vol. I. Pbillis, by Thomas Lodge, Eicia, by Giles Fletcher. 
II. Delin-Biaua. 
ELLIOTT, EBENEZEB, Poems. Edited by his son, the 
Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vols, crown 
Svo, iSj. 
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EngUsli Comic DramatiBts. Edited by Oswald Ceawfurd. 

Elzevir 8vo (Pankment Library). Vellum, /r. &/, ; parchment or 
cloth, 6j. 

Englisli ]!i3aics. Elzevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 

^s. dd. ; parchment or cloth, 6j. 

English Sacred Lyrics. Elzevir 8vo {Parchment Library). 

Vellum 71. (>d. ; parchment or cloth, 6j. 

English Poeta (Living), With Frontispiece by Herbert 

Railton. 1894 Edition. Large crown 8vo, printed on haod-made 
paper, vellum, 151, ; cloth or piirchmeiit, \Zs. 

PEASEE, Sir WILLIAM, Bart, DjsraeU and ffia Day. 

Second Edition. Post Svo, gj. 
French Lyrics. See Saintsbury, 
GAY, JOHN, Fables. Edited by Austin Dobson. With 

Portrait, Elzevir 8vo {Parckmtnt Library). Vellum, 71. W. ; 
parchment or cloth, 61. 

GOLDSMITH, Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by Austin 

DoESON. Elzevir Svo [Parchment Liirary). Vellum, ^s. 6d. ; 

parchment or cloth, 61. 
GOODCHILD, JOHN A., The Two Thrones. A Drama. 

Small crown 8to, 31. 6d. 
GOSSE, E., English Odes. Edited by E. GossE. With 

Frontispiece. Elzevir Svo {Parckmmt Library). Vellum, 71. dd. ; 

parchment or cloth, ds. 

GEEG, W. B., Literary and Social Judgments. Fourth 

Edition, z vols, crown Svo, 15J. 
Griselda. A Society Novel in Rhymed Verse. %s. 
GITBHE7, ALFRED, The Vision of the Eucharist, and 
other Poems. Crown Svo, 5^, 
A Christmas Faggot. Small Svo, 5,^. 
Voices from the Holy Sepulchre, and other Poems. Crown 

HAKEISON, CLIFFOED, In Hours of Leisure. Second 

Edition. Crown Svo, 51, 
HOBIEE, rUad, Greek Text, with Translation. By J. G. 

CoRDERY. 3. vols. Svo, 14^. ; Cheap Edition (lianslation only), 

crown Svo, 51. 
HORATIDS FLAOCUS, Q., Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish. 

With Frontispiece, Elzevir Svo {Parchment Library). VeUum, 

7J. 61^, ; parchment or doth, &. 
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HOUSMAH, A. E., A Shropshire Lad. Small crown 8vo, 

Kalemder of Shepherdes. Fac-%iniile Reprint. With Intro- 
duction and Glossaiy by Dt. H. OsKAR. Sommer. £2 is. net 

KEATS, JOHN, Poetical Works. Edited by W. T. Arnold. 

Latge crown Svo. Choicely printed on hand-made paper. With 

Etched Poiliait. Vellum, 151. ; patcbment or cloth, 12^. Nen 

EditioD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. dd. 
KEBLE, J., The Christian Year. With Portrait. Elzevir Svo 

{Parckmint Libraty). Vellum, is. dd. ; parchment or cloth, 6s. 

New Edition. Rubricated, crown Svo, 21. 6ii, Also to be had in 
leather bindings. 
KING, Mrs. HAMILTON, Poems. The Disciples. Tenth 

Edition. ElKvir Svo, 6s. ; Small Svo, SJ. 

Book of Dreams, Third Edition, Crown Svo, 3J-. 6ii. 
Sermon in the Hospital (from ' The Disciples '). Foolscap 

Svo, IS. Cheap Edition, 31/. 
Ballads of the North, and other Poems. Crown Svo, $s. 
LAMB, CHAKLES, Beauty and the Beast; or, A Rough 
Outside with a Gentle Heart A Poem. Foolscap Svo, vellum, 
los. 6d. 
LANG, ANDREW, Lost Leaders. Crown 8vo, 5/. 
Ballades in Blue Ohina. Elzevir Svo, sj, 
Rhymes k La Mode. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey. 
Second Edition. Elzevir Svo, 51. 
LELAND, 0. G., Breitmann Ballads. Only Complete 
Edition, including 19 Original Ballads, illustrating his travels in 
Europe. Crown Svo, 6s. Another Edition {Lotos Series), y. 6d. 
Pidgin-English Sing-Song; or, Songs and Stones in the 
China-English dialed. Second Edition. Crown Svo, is. 
LINDSAY, LADY, The King's Last Vigil. Elzevir Svo, 55. 
Lyrics and Other Poems. Second Edition. Elzevir Svo, 5J. 

LINTON, W. J., Rare Poemii of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth CflnttuiflB, Crown Svo, 51. 
LINTON, W, J., and STODDARD, E. H., English Verse. 

Chaucer to Bums — Translations— Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century — 
Dramatic Scenes and Characters — Ballads and Romances. 5 vols, 
crown Svo, 5^. each, 

■ LOCKER, P., London Lyrics. Tenth Edition. With Portrait. 
Elzevir Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5,1, 
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LOWELL, JAJOES KUSSELL, Biglow Papers. Edited by 

Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Foolscap 8to, 2S. 6d. 
LTALL, Sir ALFRED, VerseB Written in India. Fourth 

Edition. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, ^s. 
MAOAULAY, Lord, Essasrs on Men and Books : Lord Clive, 

Milton, Earl of Chatham, Lord Byron. Edited by Alex. H. Japp. 

[LcUs Series), %s. 6if. 
MACEAY, EBIC, A Lover's Litanies, and other Poems. 

With Portrait of Author. {Lclos Series), y. 6d. 
MABOHANT, W. T., In Praise of Ale: Songs, Ballads, 

Epigrams, and Anecdotes. Ciown Svo, los. M. 
MILTON, JOHN, Poetical Works, s vols. Elzevir Svo 

(Parchmenl Library). Vellam, ^s. 6d.; parchment or clolh, 6s. 
Sonnets. Edited by Mark Pattison. With Portrait, 

Eljtevir Svo {Parchment Library). Vellum, 7^. 6rf. ; parchment or 
cloth, &r. 

Prose Writings. Edited by E. Myers. Elzevir Svo 

{Parchment Library). Vellum, is. 6if. ; parchment or cloth, 6s, 

MOBBIS, Sir LEWIS, Complete Poetical Works, including 

' A Vision of Saints.' I vol. With latest Portrait. Tenth Thousand. 

Crown Svo, cloth plain, 6s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, Js. dd. 
The Epic of Hades. With i6 Autotype Illustrations, alter 

the Drawings of George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 

edges, 2u. 
The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth 

exlra, gilt edges, 71. 6tl. 

The Epic of Hades. Elzevir Edition. Printed on hand- 
made paper, dolli citlra, gilt top, 51. 
Poetical Works. Complete in 7 vols. Foolscap Svo, 

Vol. I, Songs of Two Wcrlds. Twenty-second Thousand. 

II. The Epic of Haflas. Thirty-eighth Thousand. 

III. Owen and The Ode of Life. Twentieth Thousand. 

IV. Songs Unenng and Gyoia. Seventeenth Thousand, 
V. Songs of Britain. Fifteenth Thousand. 

VI. A Vlaion of Sainte. Fifth Thousand. 
VI I. BongB Vithout Hotel. 
Idylls and Lyrics. Third Edition, izmo, clolh, 5^. 
The Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Chapman. With 
Frontispiece. 32nio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2j.; clolh limp, u. 6d. 
MUNCHAUSEN'S Travels and Surprising Adventures. Illus- 
trated by Alfred Cbowqoill. {Loles Series), 31. 6d. 
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ITEWMAN, Oardinal, Cliaractetistics from the Writiuss of. 

Seleclions from his various Works. Arranged by W. S. Lilly. 

Ninth Edition. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 6s. 
',* Portrait of the late Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, 21. 6d. 
PARKES, Sir HENRY, Sonnets and other Verse. Elzevir 

8vo, 2s. 6d. 
PLINY, The Letters of Pliny the Younger. Translated by 

J. D. Lewis. Post Svo, 15J, 
POE, EDQAR ALLAN, Poems. Edited by Andrew Lang. 

With Frontispiece. Elvevir Svo (Parckmcnt Library). Vellum, 
7j. itd. ; parchment or cloth, 6j. 
The Karen. With Commentary by John H. Ingram. 
Crown 8vo, parchment, ds. 
POLLEN, JOHN, Rhymes froiu the Rtisslan. Translations 

from the best Russian Poets. Crown Svo, 31. 6rf. 

POSNETT, H. M., Comparative Literature. Crown Svo, 

5j. {I.S.s.') 
PEAED, W. MAOKWOETH, Every-day Characters. Profusely 

Illustrated hy Cecil Alden. Imperial Svo, 6j. 
PRIOR, MATTHEW, Selected Poems. Edited by Austin 

DoBSON. Elzevir Svo {Parchment Library). Velium, 7J. f>d.\ 

parchment or cloth, 6/. 
Psalms of the West. Small Svo. \s. 6d. 
SAINTSBUEY, aEORQE, Specimens of English Prose Style, 

from. Malory to Macaulay. Selected and Annotated. With an 

Introductory Essay. Large crown Svo, printed on hand-made paper. 

Vellum, 15J.; parchment antique or cloth, \2s. 

French Lyrics. Edited by Geokge SAiNTSBt;RV. With 

Frontispiece. Elzevir Svo {Farchment Library). Vellum, is. Gd.; 

parchment or cloth, 6s. 
SCHEFFEL, J. V., and others, Gaudeamus: Humorous 

Poems. Translated from the German hy C. G. Lelanc l6mo, 

is.6d. 
SCOONES, W. B., Four Centuries of English Letters. A 

selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the period of the 

Paslon Letters to the Present Time. Mew and cheaper Edition. Ss. 
Sea Song and River Rhyme, from Chancer to Tennyson. 

With la Etchings. Edited by Estelle Adams, Laige crown 

Svo, loj. 6d. 
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SHAKSPERE, WILLIAM, Works;— 

Avon Edition, 12 vols. Elzevir 8vo (Parchment Library). 

Velluin, 7s. 6d. per vol. ; parchment or cloth, 6s. per vol. 

CHEAP EDITION, rs. per vol. net. 

\* The Cheap Edition may also be had complete — 

12 vols, in cloth bos, 15s. net; or bound in 6 vols., 12s. net. 

In One Volume, with Glossarial Index — 

Super Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Ooncordauce to Sbakespeare's Poems. By Mrs. Furness. 

A Hew Variorum Editioa of SlmkeBpeare. Edited by 

Horace Howard Fusnbss. iSr. each vol. 
Vol. I. Borneo. 1 Vol. V. Lear. 

II. Uacbetb. VI. Othello. 

Vols. III. and IV. Hamlet. I VII. Merehant ol Venioe. 

Vol. VIII. Ab You Like It. 
Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With Frontispiece. 
Elzevir 8vo {Parchvimt Library). Vellum, 71, 61/.; parchment or 
cloth, 61. 
Index to Shakespeare's Works, By E. O'Connor. Crown 

Shakespeare Classical Dictionary ; or, Mytholc^ical Allusions 
in the Plays of Shakespeare explained. By H. M. Sblbv. Fools- 

Shakapere: A Critical Study of his Mind and Art. By 

Edward Dowden. Ninth edition. Lai^e post 8vo, I2j. 
Shakespeare, and other Lectures, By George Dawson. 
Edited hy George St. Cijiir. Large crown 8vo, ^s. 6d. 
SHELLEY, P. B., Complete Poetical Works. Centenary 
Edition. Edited by Georgb Edward Woodberrv. 4 vols, crown 

Poems. Edited by Richard Garnett, With Frontispiece. 
Elzevir Svo {Farchment LUrary). Vellum, ys. 6d. ; parchment or 
doth, 61. 
Select Letters. Edited by Richard Garnett. Elzevir 
Svo [Part:hni^nl Uitarji), Vellum, Ji. 6rf. ; parchment or cloth, 6s, 
SIDNEY, Sir PfilLEP, The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia,. 
Edited by H. Oskar Sommbr. The original 4to edition (1590) 
in Photographic Facsimile, with Bibliographical Introduction. 
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SMITH, HTTHTINaTOII, A Century of American Literature. 

Benjamin Franklin to James Russell Lowell. Crown 8vo, 6i. 
SWIFT, DEAN, Letters and Journals. Edited by Stanley 

Lane Pooi.E. Elievir 8vo [Parchment Library). Vellum, Js. 6d. ; 
parchment or cloth, 6i. 
Fiose Writings. Edited by Stanley Lane Poole. With 

Porlrait. Elzevir 8«o [Parchment Library). Vellum, 7j. &f. ; 
parchment or cloth, 6s. 

SYAZONDS, JOHN ADDINGTON, Vagabiindnli LibeUua. 

Crown Svo, 6i. 

TATLOK, Sir HENEY, Works. 5 vois, crown Svo, 30^. 

FMUp Van Artevelde. Foolscap Svo, 3^. dd. 

The Virgin Widow, etc. Foolscap Svo, 3^. 6d. 
TENNYSON, Analysis of Tennyson's 'In Memoriam." 

(Dedicated by permission to tlie Poet Laureate.) By F. W. 
RoEKETSON. Foolscap Svo, 2S. 

TKENCH, Archbishop, Poems. Tenth Edition. Foolscap Svo, 
7s. 6i/, Library Edition, 2 vols, small Svo, loi. 
Household Book of English Poetry. Edited by Archbishop 
•Trench. Fourth Edition, revised. Extra foolscap Svo, Jr. 
TYNAN, KATHERINE, Shamrocks. Small Svo, 5^. 

Ballads and Lyrics. Small Svo, 5^. 
WAQNEE, RICHARD, Prose Works. Translated by W. 

ASHTO.V Elljs. 
Vol. I. Tha Art "Work of tie Future, etc. Svo, I2j. 6d. net. 
11. The Drama. Svo, izs. 6d. net. 

III. The Theatre. Svo, i3j. 6d. net. 

IV. Art and PoUtics. Svo, its. td. net. 
WORDSWORTH, W., Selections. By William Knight and 

other Members of the Wordsworth Society. Printed on hand-made 
paper. Lac^e crown &10. With Portrait. Vellum, 15^. ; parch- 
ment, 12J. Cheap Edition, crown Svo, 41. dd. 
Wordsworth Birthday Book. Edited by Adelaide and 
Violet Wordsworth. 32mo, zj. ; cloth limp, u. 6d. 
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WORKS OF FICTION. 

ADAMS, Mrs. LEITH, Tlie Old Pastures. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
AMYAND, AETHUE, Only a Drummer Boy. Crown 8vo, 

picture boards, 21. 
BAIN, B. NISBET, Weird Tales from the Northern Seas. 

From the Danish of Jonas Lie. With Illustrations by Laurence 

HousMAN. Large post 8vo, 71. 6ii. 
BANES, Mrs. Q. LINNiBUS, God's Providence House. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 
BENSON, MAY ELEANOR, At Sundry Times and in Diyerg 

Manners. With Portrait and Memoir. 2 vols. Crown Svo, lot. 6d. 
CAIED, MONA, Tte Wing of AzraeL Crown Svo, 6s. 
CHILD, J. T., The Pearl of Asia. 10s. 6d 
COMPTON, 0. G., Scot Tree. A Novel. Crown Svo, 6s. 
FLETOHEE, J. S., The Winding Way. Crown Svo, 6s. 
GOODCHILD, JOHN A., My Friends at Sant 'Ampelio. 

Crown Svo, js, 6J. 
GEAY, MAXWELL, In the Heart of the Storm. With 

Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 61. 
The Reproach of Annesley. With Frontispiece. Crown 

Svo, 6s. 
Silence of Dean Maitland. With Frontispiece. Crown 

Svo, 61. New atid Illustrated Edition, post Svo, 61. 
Costly Freak. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
An Innocent Impostor. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
GREY, EOWLAND, In Sunny Switzerland ; A Tale of Six 

Weeks. Second Edition. Small Svo, Ss. 

Lindenblumen, and other Stories. Small Svo, 5s. 
Jacob's Letter, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ODRNEY, Rev. ALFRED, The Story of a Friendship. 

Crown Svo, 5J. 
HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL, Works. Complete in »2 
vols. Large post Svo, Ji. 6ii. each. 
Scarlet Letter. New Illustrated Edition. Post Svo, los. 64. 
Dr. Grimshawe's Secret. A Romance. With Preface and 
Notes by JULIAN HAWTHoaNE, Post Svo, 71. 6d. 
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HOUSMAK, LAWRENCE, AU FoUows. With 7 Illustrations, 
Title Page, and Cover designed by the Author. Imperial l6rao, 6s. 

The House of Joy. With 9 Iltustrations, and Cover 
specially designed by the Aulhor. Crown 8vo, 6j. ■ 

A Farm in Fairyland. With 12 Illustrations by the 

Author. Crown Svo, 6s. 



INGELOW, JEAN, Off the Skelli^. A Novel. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6i. 
LANQ, AN'DREW, In the Wrong Paradise, and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MACDONALD, OEOBGE, St. CFeorge and St. Michael. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6j. New and cheapei Edition, 3s, 6d. 
What 's Mine 's Mine. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6j, 

New and cheaper Edition, Jj. 6d. 
Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. With Frontispiece. 

Crown 8«o, 6j. New and cheaper Edition, 31. 6d. 
The Seaboard Parish. A Sequel to 'Annals of a Quiet 
Neighbourhood.' With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, "6^. New arud 
cheaper Edition, 31. 6rf. 
Wilfrid Cumbermede. An Autobiographical Story. With 

Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. New and cheaper Edition, 3^. 6d. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. With Frontispiece. Crown 

Svo, 6s. New and cheaper Edition, jr. 6d. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

New and cheaper Edition, 3J. ()d. 
The Elect Lady. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6j. 

New and cheaper Edition, 31, 6d. 
Flight of tha Shadow. With Frontispiece- Crown Svo, ds. 

New and cheaper Edition, 31. 6d. 
Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. New and cheaper Edition, ^s. 6d. 
Castle Warlock. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6j. 

New and cheaper Edition, 3j. 6d. 
There and Back. With Frontispiece. 6s. New and 

cheaper Edition, y. 6d. 
Donal Grant. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. New 
and cheaper Edition, y. 6d. 
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MAODONALD, QEO^iaE—canlmued. 

Home Again. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. New 
and cheaper Edition, Js. dd. 

The Marquis of Lossie. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, ds. 
New and cheaper Edition, 3^. 6rf. 
MacKENNA, S. T., Plucky Pellows. A Book for Boys. 

With 6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 31. dd. 
MALET, LUCAS, Colonel Enderby's Wife. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6j. 

A Counsel of Perfection. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, ds. 

Idttle Peter. A Christmas Morality for Children of any 
age. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Thousand. 5J. 



MULHOLLAND, EOSA, Marcella Grace. An Irish Novel. 
New Edition, with Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6j. 
A Fair Emigrant. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, ds. 
New and cheaper Edition, 2s. 

OWLQLASS, T7LL, Marrelloits and Bare Conceits. I'rans- 
lated by Kenneth Mackenzie. Illustraled by Alfred Crow- 
quill. (Lotos Series), 3^. 6d. 

PONTOPIDbAN, HENRIK, The Apothecary's Daughters. 
Translated from the Danish by GoRDius NIELSEN. Crovm 8vo, 



A Bomance of the Becusants. Crown Svo, y. 

Ela^ is White; or. Continuity Continued. Second 

Edition. Foolscap Svo, p. 6d. 
Prig's Bede. The Venerable Bede Expurgated, Expounded, 

and Exposed. Second Edition. Foolscap Svo, 3;. 61/. 
Eiches or Euin. Foolscap Svo, 3^. 6d. 
Egoaophy. Foolscap Svo, 31. bd. 

EEANEY, Mrs. G. S., Waking and Working; or, From 
Girlhood to Womanhood. New and cheaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

Blessing and Blessed. A Sketch of Girl Life. New and 

cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 31. 6d, 
Bose Qumey's Discovery. A Story for Girls, Dedicated 

to their Mothers. Crown Svo, 7J. 6<i. 
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REANET, Mrs. d. &.— continued. 

English Girls : Their Place and Power. With Preface by 

the Rev. R. W. Dale. Fifth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, zs. dd. 
Jnst Any One, and other Stories. With 3 lUustrations. 

l6mo, l^. 61^. 
Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories, With 3 Illustrations. 

l6mo, l^. &^. 
Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. 
i6roo, I J. hd. 
ROSS, PERCY, A Professor of Alchemy. Crown 8vo, 31. 6^. 
A Story of Youthful Days. 

SPINNER, ALICE, Lucilla : An Experiment, 2 vols, crown 

8vo, I2r, net. Also cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 31. dd. 
Sporting Stories and Sketches. By G. G. With Frontispiece 

by G. Bowers. New and cheaper Edition, picture-boards, crown 

8vo, 2j. 
STEETTON, HESBA, David Lloyd's Last WUl. With 4 

Illustrations, New Edition, royal l6mo, is. dd. 
'TASMA,' A Sydney Sovereign, and other Tales. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 61. 
In Her Earliest Youth. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, ds. 

TAYLOR, Colonel MEADOWS, Seeta. A Novel. With 

Frontispiece, down Svo, 31, dd. 
TippoD Sultaun. A Tale of the Mysore War. With 

Frontispiece. Ctown Svo, 31. M. 
Ralph DamelL With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 3J. (id. 
A Nohle Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 31. (3d. 
The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece, Crown 

8»o, 3j. U. 
Tara. A Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 

31. dd. 
TEACKEEAY, W. M., Sultan Stork, and other Stories and 

Sketches. 1829-44, Now first collected, to which is added the 

Biblic^raphy of Thackeray. Large 8vo, lOr, di. 

THEODOLI, The MAKCHESA, Candiduccia. Scenes from 

Roman Life. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. net, 
TEAHERNE, Mrs. ARTHUR, The Mill on the Usk. Crown 

Svo, di. 
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//. RELIGION. 

THEOLOGY, EXEGESIS, DEVOTIONAL 
WORKS, Etc: 

ABBAHAJaS, L. B., Manual of Scripture History for Jewisb 

SclioolB and Familiea. Wilh Map. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

ALEX AHDBB,. WILLIAM, Bishop, The Great Question, and 
other Sermons. Crown Svo, 6s. 

ALLIES, THOMAS W., The Monastic Life, from the Fathers 
of the Deawt to Charlemagne. Post Svo, gj-. net. 

ANDERSON, BOBEBT, A Doubter's Doubt about Science 
and Eeli^oa. Second Edition. Crown Svo, y. td. 

ARNOLD, THOMAS, sjid SCANNELL, T. B., CathoUc 
Dictiouarj. An Account of the Doctrine. Discipline, Rites, Cere- 
monies, etc., of (he Catholic Church. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Svo, 2IJ. 

BADHAM, F. P., Formation of the Gospels. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

BAGSHAWE, EDWARD O., Bishop, Notes on Christian 
Doctrine. Crown Svo, 5j. 

BAGSHAWE, JOHN E., Skeleton Sermons for the Sundays 
and Holidays In the Tear. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d. 

Blbliotheca Sacra. Annual Subscription, 14^. 

BOLD, PHILIP, Catholic Doctrine and Discipline Simply 

Explained. Revised and in part Edited by Father Eyre, S.J. 

Post Svo, los. td. 
BRIDGETT, Re7. T. E., History of the Holy Encharist in 

Oreat Britain. 2 vols. Svo, iSj-. 
BROOKE, Rev. STOPFORD A., Christ in Modem Life. 

Seventeenth Edition. Crown Svo, y. 

The Spirit of the Christiaii Life. Fourth Edition. Crown 

The Fight of Faith. Sermons preached on various occa- 
sions. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, S^^ 
Sermons. Two Series. Thirteenth Edition. Crown Svo, 

Theology in the English Poets — Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Bums. Sixth Edition. Post Svo, 5^. 
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BUDCIE, E. A. WALLIS, The Book of OoTernora. The 

Historica Monastics of Tbomaa, Bishop of Mai^a. 2 vols. 8vo, 

Saint Michael the Archangel. Three Encomiiiins in the 

Coptic Texts, with a Translation. Imperial Svo, 151, net. 

OARFENTEB, B. L., Personal and Social Christianity. 

Sermons and Addresses by the late Russell Lant Carpenter. 
With a Short Memoir hy Frances E. Cookb. Edited by ). Estlin 
Carpenter. Crown Svo, 6s. 

OEbtheiine of Siena. The Dialogue of the Seraphic Virgin 
Catherine of Siena. Translated from the Italian, with an Intro- 
duction on the Study of Mysticism. By Algae Thorold. Svo, 15J. 

CHEYNE, Canon T. K., The Origin and Eeligioua Contents 

of the Psalter. The Bampton Lectures, 18S9. Svo, 161. 

The Prophecies of Isaiah. With Notes and Dissertations. 

Fifth Edition, z vols. Svo, 251. 
Joh and Solomon ; or, The Wisdom of the Old Testament. 

Svo, I2S. 6d. 
The Book of Paahns ; or, The Praises of Israel With 

Commentary. Svo, i6s. 'Eh.tvir Svo iPanhmeii/ Lilirary). Vellum, 
js. 6d.; parchment or cloth, fo. 

CLAKK, HENRY W., History of Tithes, from Abraham 
to ftueen Vietoria. Crown Svo, 5^. 

CLARKE, JAMES FREEMAH, Ten Oreat Religions. An 

Essay in Comparative Theology. Svo. Part I. 10;. 6d.; Part II. 
A Comparison of all Religions, icu. 6d. 

OLODD, EDWARD, Jesus of Nazareth. With a Brief 
Sketch of Jewish History to the Time of His Birth. Second 
Edition. Small crown Svo, 6s. Special Edition for Schools, in 
2 parts, IJ. td. each. 
Childhood of Religions, including a Simple Account of the 
Birth and Growth of Mytlis and Legends. New Edition, revised 
and partly re-written. Crown Svo, 5j. Special Edition for schools, 

COX, Rev. SAMUEL, D.D., Commentary on the Book of 

Job. With a Translation. Second Edition. Svo, 15J, 
Balaam, An Exposition and a Study. Crown Svo, Jj. 
Miracles. An Argument and a Challenge, Crown Svo, 

2J. M. 
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COS, RsT. SAMUEL, "0.^. —continued. 



DAVIDSON, SAMUEL, Introduction to the New Testament. 

Third Edition, Revised and enlarged. 2 vols, demy Svo, 301. 

DAWSON, GEORQE, The Authentic Gospel, and other 
Sermons. Edited by Gsorge St. Clair. Fourth Edition. Small 
Svo, y. dd. 
Every-day Counsels. Edited by George St. Clair. Crown 

8vO, (,!. 

Prayers. First Series. Edited by his Wife, Tenth 

Edition. Small Svo, 3t. bd. Second Series. Edited by George 

St. CiAIB. Small Svo, 31. 6rf. 
Sennons on Disputed Points and Special OccasiosB. 

Edited by his Wife. Fifth Edition. Small Svo, 31. %d. 
Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 

Fifth Edition. Small Svo, 31. bd. 

DEUBO, Dr. J. A., The Jewlah Method of Slaughter. 

Crown Svo, 21. dd. net. 
DIDON, Father, Jesus Christ. Cheaper Edition, a vols. 

8vO, I2J. 

Belief in the DiTinity of Jesns Christ. Crown Svo, 5^. 

DOBMAN, MARCUS B., From Matter to Mind. Crown 

Svo, IS. 6d. 
DBAPBB, 3. W., The Conflict between Religion and Science. 

Twenty-first Edition. Crovm Svo, 51. (/. S. S.) 
BYTON, ROBERT, The Apostles' Creed. Sermons. Crown 

Svo, y. 6d. 
The True Life, and other Sermons. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo, 6j. 
The Lord's Prayer. Sermons. Crown Svo, $s. dd. 
The Ten Commandments. Sermons. Crown Svo, 3.;. 6d. 
The Search for God, and other Sermons. Crown Svo, 

31. &/. 
The Temptation of Jesus, and other Sermons. Crown 

Svo, 3f. 6d. 
The Beatitudes. Sermons. Crown Svo, 3^. bd. 
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' and 
FRIEDLAUDEB, M,, Text Book of Jewish Eeligion. Fourth 

Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, U. td. 

Tbe Jewish Eeligion. Crown Svo, <^s. 

GRIMLEY, Eev. H. N., Tremadoc Sermons. Chiefly on the 
Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the Divine Humanity. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 6i. 

The Prayer of Humanity, Sermons on the Lord's Prayer. 

Crown Svo, 31. (>d. 

The Temple of Humanity, and other Sermons. Crown 
8vo, &i. 

HAWEIS, Eev. H. E., Current Coin. Materialism — The 

Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism ^Emotion — Recreation 

—The Sabbath. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, 51. 
Airows in the Air. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 
Speech in Season. Sixth Edition. Crowa Svo, 5^. 
Thoughts for the Times. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 

Svo, SI. 
UnsectariEbn Family Prayers. New Edition. Foolscap 

Svo, \s. del. 

HEESHON, J. P., Talmudic Miscellany; or, One Thousand 
and One Extracts from the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the 
Kabbalah. Post Svo, 141. ( Trubner's Oriental Series, ) 

ISLAM. See Class Oriental. 

KEMPIS, THOMAS A, Imitation of Christ. Revised Trans- 
lation. Elzevir Svo {Parchment Library). Vellum, 7J, dd. ; 
parchment or cloth, 6j. 

Red Line Edition. Foolscap Svo, zs. td. Cabinet Edition, small 
Svo, IJ. 6a!, ; cloth limp, is. 

Miniature Edition. 32mo. With Red Lines, u. ^. ; without 
Red Lines, l^. 

De Imitatione Christi, Latin and English. Crown Svo, 

LEPIOIEE, ALEXIUS W., D.D., Indulgences: Their Origin, 
Nature, and Development. Post Svo, loi, dd. 

Life's Greatest Possibility. An Essay in Spiritual Realism. 
Foolscap Svo, 2s. 6d. 

LrOVAT, Lady, Seeds and Sheaves : Thoughts for Incurables. 
CiowD Svo, Sj. 
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MAIMONIDES, Guide of the Perplexed, from the Original 
Text. Annotated by H. Friedlander. 3 vols, post 8vo, 31J. 64. 
{Philosophical Library.] 

MANNING, Cardinal, Towards Evening : Selections from the 
Writings of Cardinal Manning. Fourth Edition, with Facsimile. 

MEAD, C. M., D.D., Supernatural Revelation : An Essay 
concerning the Basis of the Christian Failh. Royal Svo, 141. 

MOORE, AUBREY L., Science and the Faitli: Essays on 
Apologetic Subjects. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 61. 

PARKER, THEODORE (Minister of the Twenty-eighth Con- 
grcEatJonal Society at Boston, U.S.), Colleoted Worts. 14 vols. 
Svo, 6j. each. 
Vol. I. DUeonrBB on Uattera Pertaining to Bellgion. 
II. Ten Sermons and Prayert. 

III. DiMOtirfies on Tlieology. 

IV. Diaconrsea on FolitiCB. 
V. & VI. DiMourieB on Slavery. 

VII. DiseonrBeB on Social Science. 

VIII. HiBceUaneona DisconrBea. 

IX. & X. Critical Writings. 

XI. Sermona on Theism, Atheism, and Popular Tlieologf, 

XII. Antoliiographical and UiBceUaneoaa Fiecea. 

XIII. Eiatorio Amenoans. 

XIV. LeBsone &om the World of Hatter and the World of Han. 



PASCAL, Thonglits. Translated by C. Kegan Paul. Fools- 
cap Svo, parchment, 12s. New Edition, crown Svo, 61. 

PASTOR, Dr. LUDWIO, The Hlstor; of the Popes. Trans- 
lated from Ihe German by Frederick J. Antrobus. Vols. 3 and 
4, Svo, 14J. net. 

Paul of TarsoB, By the Author of 'Rabbi Jeshua.' Crown 

8vo, 4r. 61I. 

PEARSON, SAMUEL, Scholars of Christ. Crown Svo, 6.r. 
Week-Day Living. Third Edition. Crown Svo, (>s. 

PULPIT COMMENTARY, The (Old Testament Series). 

Edited by the Very Rev. Dean H. D. M. Spencb, D.D,, and 
Rev. J. S. ExBLL. Super loyal Svo. 
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Fnlpit Commentary — continued. 
Ctenesis, by the Rev. T, Whitelaw, D.D. Homilies by 

Ihe Veiy Rev. J. F. MONTGOMERY, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Roberts. Inlroduclion 
to the Study of the Old Testament, by Ven. Archdeicon Farbar, 
D.D. Introductions to the Pentateuch, by the Right Rev. H. 
CoTTERiiL, D.D,, and Rev, T. Whitelaw, D.D. Ninth 
Edition. 15,^, 

Exodus, by tlie Rev. Canon Rawlinson. Homilies by the 
Rev. J, Okr, D,D., Rev. D. Young, Rev. C, A. Goodhabt, Rev. 
J. Urquhart, and Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 
9J. each. 

Leviticus, by the Rev. Preb. Meyrick. Introductions by 
the Rev. R. Collins and Rev. Prof, A. Cave. Homilies by the 
Rev. Ptof. Redford, Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. W. Clakkson, 
Rev. S. R. Aldridgk, and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fifth 
Edition. 151. 

Hiual>erB, by the Rev, R. Winterbotham. Homilies by 
the Rev. Prof. W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, Rev. D. 
Young, and Rev. J. Waite. Introduction by the Rev. Thomas 
Whitelaw, D.D. Fifth Edition, 151. 

Benteronomy, by the Rev, W. L. Alejlander, D.D. 
Homilies by the Rev, C. Clemance, D,D., Rev. J. Orr, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, and Rev. J. D. Davies. Fourth Edition. 15J. 

. Joshua, by the Rev. J. J. Lias. Homilies by the Rev. S. 
R. Aldridge, Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. de Pressense, D.D., 
Rev. J. Waite, and Rqv. W, F, Adeney. Introduction by the 
Rev, A. Plummer, D.D. Sixth Edition. \Zi. bd. 

Judges and Euth, by the Bishop of Bath and Wells and 
Rev. J. MoRisoN, D.D. Homilies by the Rev. A. F. MuiR, Rev. 
W, F. Adeney, Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. Prof. J. 
Thomson, Fifth Edition. loj. fid. 

\ and 2 Samuel, by the Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, D.D. 
Homilies by the Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev, Prof. Chapman, 
' Rev. B. Dale, and Rev, G. Wood. Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 15s. 

I 1 Kings, by the Rev. Joseph Hammond. Homilies by the 
Rev, E. DE PRESSENsi, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, Rev, A, Rowland, 
Rev, J. A, Macdonald, andRev. J. Ukquhart. Fifth Edition. 151. 

2 Kings, by the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. HomUies by 
the Rev. J. Orr, D.D., Rev. D. Thomas, D.D,, and Rev. C. H, 
Irwin. Second Edition. 151. 
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Pulpit Commentaiy — continued. 

1 Chronicles, by the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker. Homilies 
by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. R. Tock, Rev. W. 
Clarkson, Rev. F. Whitfield, and Rev. Richard Gloves, 
Second Edition, iji. 

2 Chronicles, by the Rev. Philip C. Barker. Homilies 
by the Rev. W. Clarkson and Rev. T. Whitelaw, D.D, Second 
Edition, 15J. 

Ezra,, Neliemiali, and Esther, by the Rev. Canon G. 
Rawlinsoh, Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, Rev. W. S. Lewis, Rev. J. A. Macdonald, 
Rev. A. Mackennal, Rer. W. Clarksoh, Rev. F. Hastings, 
Rev. W, DiNWiBDiB, Rev. Prof. Rowlands, Rev. G. Wood, 
Rev. Prof. P. C, Barker, and the Rev. J. S. Exell. Seventh 
Edition, us. 6il, 

Job, by the Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson. Homilies by the 
Rev. T. Whitklaw, D.D., the Rev. Ptof, E. Johnson, the Rev. 
Prof. W. F. Adenev, and Ihe Rev, R. Grben. 2Ij. 

Psalms, by the Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson. Homilies by 
the Rev. E. R. Conder, D,D., Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. C. 
CiEMANCB, D.D., Rev. W. Forsvth, D.D., Rev. C. Short, 
D.D., Rev. S. Conway, and Rev. R. Tuce. 3 vols. iw. 64. each. 

Proverbs, by the Rev, W. J. Deane and Rev. S. T. 
Taylor-Taswell. Homilies by the Rev. Prof. W, F. Adbney, 
Rev. Piof. E. Johnson, and the Rev. W. Clarkson. Second 
Edition. 151. 

Ecclesiastea and Song of Solo;noii, by the Rev, W. J. 
Deane and Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford. Homilies by the Rev. 
T. Whitilaw, D.D., Rev. B. C. Caffin, Rev. Prof. J. R. 
Thomson, Rev. S. Conway, Rev. D. Davibs, Rev. W. Clakkson, 
and Rev. J. Willcock. 2Ij. 

Isaiah, by the Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson. Homilies by 
the Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev, W. M. 
Statham, and Rev. R. Tuck, Third Edition, t vols. iSj. each. 

Jeremiah and Lamentations, by the Rev. Canon Ti K. 
Chevnk, D.D. Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. 
W. F. Adenev, Rev, A, F. Muir, Rev. S. Conway, Rev. D. 
Young, and Rev. J. Waite. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 151. each. 

Ezekiel, by the Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
Homilies by the Rev. Prof. W. F. Adenev, Rev. Prof. J. R. 
Thomson, Rev. J. D. Davies, Rev. W. Jones, and Rev. W. 
Clarkson, Introduction by the Rev, T. Whitelaw, D.D. 

2 vols. 12;. 6d. each. 
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Pulpit Commentary — continued. 
lianiel, by the Rev. J. E. H. Thomson, B.D. Homilies 
by the Rev. Prof. W. F. Adbnbv, Rev. H. T. Robjohns, ^d 
Rev. J. D. Daviks. zij. 

Hosea and Joel, by the Rev. Prof- J. J. Given, D.D. 

Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. A, Rowland, 

Rev. C. Terdan, Rev. J. Ork, D.D., and Rev, D. Thomas, D.D. 

Second Edition. 15^-. 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, by the Rev. W. J. 

Deane. Homilies by the Rev. J. Edgar Hbnry, Rev. Prof. J. 

R. Thomson, Rev. S, D. Hillman, Rev, A. Rowland, Rev. D. 

Thomas, Rev. A. C. Thiseltom, Rev. E. S. Pkout, Rev. G. T. 

Coster, and Rev. W. G. Blaikie. 15J. 



Pulpit Oommentary, The (New Testament Series). Edited 
by the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spencb, D.D., and Rev. Joseph S. 

ESELL. 

St. Matthew, by the Rev. A, L. Williams. Homilies by 

the Rev. B. C. Caffin, Rev. Prof. W. F. Adenev, Rev. P. C. 

Barker, Rev. M. Dods, D.D., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 

R. Tuck. 2 vols. an. each. 
St. Mark, by the Very Rev. Dean E. Bickersteth, D.D. 

Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. Prof. J. J. 

Given, D,D., Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, Rev. A. Rowland, Rev. 

A. F. MuiR, and Rev. R. Gseen, Sbth Edition. 2 vols, \as. 6d. 

St, Iiuke, by the Very Rev. Dean H. D. M. Spence. 
Homilies by the Rev, J, Marshall Lang, D,D., Rev, W, 
Clarkson, and Rev. R. M. Edgar. Second Edition, 2 vols. 

St. John, by the Rev. Prof. H. R, Reynolds, D.D. 
Homilies by the Rev. Prof. T. Croskerv, D.D., Rev, Prof. J, 
R. Thomson, Rev. D. Young, Rev, B. Thomas, and Rev, G. 
Brown. Third Edition. 2 vols. 151, each. 

The Acts of the Apostles, by the Right Rev. Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. Homilies by the Rev, Prof. P. C. Barker, 
Rev. Prof. E, Johnson, Rev. Prof, R, A, Redford, Rev. R. 
Tuck, and Rev. \V. Clarkson, Fifth Edition, a vols. loi, bd. 

^ Bomans, by the Rev. J. Baemby. Homilies by the Rev, 
Prof, J. R. Thomson, Rev. C. H. Irwin, Rev. T. F. Lockvbb, 
Rev. S. R. Aldkidge, and Rev, R, M, Edgar. 151, 
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Pulpit Conuuentuy — continued. 

Oorinthiaiis and QalatUns, by the Yen. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., and Rev. Preb. E. Huxtable. Homilies by ihe 
Rev. Es-Chancelloi Lipscomb, Rev. David Thomas, D.D., Rev. 
Donald Fraser, D.D,, Rev. R. Tuck, Rev. E. Horndall, 
Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. R. Finlayson, Rev. W. F. 
Adenby, Rev, R. M. Edgar, and Rev. T. Croskcry, D.D. 
2 vols. VoJ. I., conCnining i Coiinthians, Fifth Edition, 15.1. 
Vol. II., containing 2 Coiintiiians and Galatians, Second Edition, 

Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, by the Rev. Prof. 
W. G. Blaikik, D.D., Rev. B. C. Cafi-ik, and Rev. G. G. 
FiHDLAV. Homilies by ihe Rev. D. Thomas, D.D., Rev. E. M. 
Edgar, Rev. R. Finlavson, Rev. W. F. Adenky, Rev. Prof. 
T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, Rev. Canon Vernon 
HuTTON, and Rev. 17. R. Thomas, D.D. Third Ediiion. 2Ij. 

TliesBalonians, Timotby, Titus, tuid Philemon, by the 
Right Rev, Bishop of Bath and Wells, Rev. Dr. Gloag, and 
Rev. Dr. Eales. Homilies by the Rev. B. C. Caffin, Rev. 
R. Finlavson, Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. W. F. 
Adknby, Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. D, Thomas, D.D. 
Second Edition. 15.1. 

Helirews and James, by the Rev. J. Barmby, and Rev. 
Preb. E. C. S. Gibson. Homilies by the Rev. C. Jerdan, Rev. 
Preb. E. C. S. GiBSON, Rev. W, Jones, Rev. C. New, Rev, 
D. VouNG, Rev. J. S. Bright, and Rev, T. F. Lockyer. Third 
Edition. 15J. 

Peter, John, and Jude, by the Rev. B. C. Caffin, Rev. 
A. Plumhkr, D.D,, and Rev. Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D.D, 
Homilies by the Rev. A. Maclaren, D.D., Rev. C. Clemance, 
D.D., Rev. Prof. J. R, Thomson, Rev. C. New, Rev. U. R. 
Thomas, Rev. R. Finlavson, Rev. W. Jones, Rev, Prof. 
T. Croskery, D.D., and Rev, J. S. Bright, D.D. Second 
Edition. I5J-. 

Revelation. Introduction by the Rev. T, Randell, Prin- 
cipal of Bede College, Durham. Exposition by the Rev. A, 
Plummer, D,D., assisted by Rev, T. Randell and A. T. Bott. 
Homilies by the Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. S. Conway, 
Rev. R. Green, and Rev. D. Thomas, D.D. Second Edition, 15^. 

PUSEY, Bev, E. £., D.D., Sermons for the Church's Seasons 

ftom Advent to Trinity. Crovm 8vo, Sj. 

RBNAN, ERNEST, Life of Jesus. Crown 8vo, is. 6d.; 
paper covers, is. 
The Apostles. Crown 8vo, u. 6ti.; paper covers, is. 
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REYNOLDS, Rev. J. W., The Supernatural in Nature. A 

Verification by the Free Use of Science. Third Edition, revised and 

enlarged. Svo, 141. 
Mystery of the Universe Our Common Faith. Svo, 14^. 
Mystery of Miracles. Third Edition, enlai^ed. Crown 

The World to Come. Immortality a Physical Fact. Crown 

KICHABDSON, AUSTIN, What are the Catholic Claims? 
Introduction by Rev. LuKR Rivington. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 

RIVIKGTON, Eev. LUKE, Authority ; or, A Plain Reason 
for Joining the Churdi of Rome. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 
y. 6d. 
Dependence; or, The Insecurity of the Anglican Position. 

Crown Svo, y- 

ROBEKTSON, Rev. F. W., Notes on Genesis. New and 

cheaper Edition. Small Svo, 31. 6d. 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians. Expository Lectures. 
New Edition. Small Svo, y. 



Sermons. Five Series. Small Svo, ^s. 6d. each. 

,*, Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for 
framing, 2s. (id. 

ROWAN, FREDERIOA, Meditations on Death and Eternity. 
Translated from the German by F. RowAN. Published by Her 
Majesty's gracious permission. Crown Svo, 61. 
Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. Translated 
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Illustrations, and Fac-simiUs. Svo. Vols. I. and II., 32J. 

MACKLEN, CHARLES. By Edward Abeott Paery. Crown 
. Svo, 2j. 6rf. {Eminent Adors.) 

IiIACKOnOCHIE, ALEXANDER HERIOT. A Memoir. By 
E. A. T. Edited, with Preface, by E. F. Russell. With Portrait 
and Views. Large crown Svo, 7j. Brf. Cheap Edition, crown Svo, 
31. dd. 

3VLACEEADY, WILLIAM CHARLES. By William Archer. 
Crown Svo, 2!. dd. {Eminent Acian.) 

MABIE ANTOINETTE, Last Days of- An Historical Sketch. 
By Lord Ronald Gower. With Portrait and Fae-simiUs. Fools- 
cap 4to, IOJ-. (>d. 

Uaiie Antoinette and Her Children, the Dauphin and the 

Dnchesse D'AngonlSme, The Prison Life of. By M. C. Bishop. 
New and revised Edition. With Portrait. Crown Svo, &. 
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MOLTEE (Oeneial von). Letters to His Wife and other 
Relatives. The only complete Edition in any language. With an 
Introduction by Sidney Whitman. Portraits, etc. 2 vols. 8vo, 
doth, £1 los. 1896. 

MOBBIS, QOUVEBNEtTB, Minister of tlie United States 
to Franee, Diary and Letters of. By An.ne C. Mokris. With 
Portraits. 2 vols. Svo, 30J. 

MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP. A Memoir. By Oliver 

Wendbll Holmes. Crown 8to, 6^. 
MTJHKO, Major-Gteaeral Sir THOMAS. A Memoir. By Sir 

A, J. ArbuthNOt. Crown 8™, y. M. 

NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY, the Founder of Modem Angli- 
canism, and a Cardinal of the Roman Church. By Wilfrid 
Mkynell, Crown Svo, 2J. ^d. 

NUN, A : Her Friends and Her Order. Being a Sketch of the 

Life oi Mother Mary Xaveria Fallon. By Katherine Tynan. 

Crown Svo, 51. 
O'OONNELL, Connt, The Last Colonel of the Irish Brigade, 

and Old Irish Life at Home a.nd Abroad, 1745-1833. By Mrs. 

Morgan J. O'Connell. ■ 2 vols. 8vo, 251. 
OWEN, ROBERT DALE, Threading my Way. Twenty-seven 

Yeais of Autobiography. Crown Svo, Ts. 6rf. 
FABAGELSUS, Life of, and the Substance of His Teachings. 

By Franz Ha RTM ANN. New and Revised Edition. Post Svo, 7j. W. 
PLUTABOH. His Life, His Lives, and His Morals. By 

Archbishop Trench. Second Edition enlai^ed. Foolscap Svo, 

31. W. 
BAWLE, Bishop. A Memoir. By G. Mather and C. J. 

Blagg. La^e crown Svo, 7^. 61^. 
EOBEETSON, P. W., Life and Letters of. Edited by 

Stofford Brooke. 
I. Library Edition, with Portrait. Svo, izj. 
IL Wiih Portrait. 2 vols, crown Svo, -js. 6d. 
III. Popuiflj Edition. Crown Svo, 6r, 
RUPEBT of the Bhine. A Biographical Sketch of the Life of 

Prince Rupert, By Lord Ronald Gower. With 3 Portraits. 

Crown Svo, bnckram, 6j. 

SELWYN, Bfsliop, of New Zealand and of Lichfield. A 

Sketch of his Life and Work, with further Gleanings from his 
Letters, Sermons, and Speeches. By Canon Curteis, La^e 
crown Svo, 7s. di. 
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8KINNEE, JAMES. A Memoir. By the Author of ' Charles 
Lowder' With Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter, and Portrail. 
Lai^e crown Svo, ^s. 6d. Cheap EdiUon, crown 8vo, 31. &/. 

SPINOZA, BENEMOT DE, Life, Correspondence, and 

Ethics of. By R. Willis. Svo, lis. 
TAYLOR, EEYNELL, O.B., C.S.I. A Biography. By E. 

Gambier Parky. With Portrait and Map. Svo, i4J. 



TRENCH, Mrs. RICHARD, Remains of the late. Being 
Selections from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by 
her Son, Aichbishop Trench. New and cheaper Edition. Wtih 
Portraits. Svo, 61. 



WILBEBFORCE, Bishop, of Oxford and Winchester, Life of. 

By his Son. Crown Svo, 91. 

WOLSELET, WILLIAM, Admiral of the Bed Sqtiadron, 

Memoir of. By Mary C. Innes. Svo, gj. net. 



HERALDRY. 

Heraldry, English and Foreign. By R. C. Jenkins. With 
a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 1 56 Illustrations. Small Svo, 
31. 6d. 



BAIN, R. NISBET, Gustavus III. and His Contemporaries, 
1746-17B2. From original documents. 3 vols, post Svo, 2ij. net. 

BAIRD, HENRY M., The Huguenots and the Revocation of 

the Edict of Hantei. With Maps, a vols, Svo, 301. 
BANCROFT, K. H., Populax History of the Mexican People. 
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EAErNG-aOULD, S., Germany, PrsBent and Past. New 

and cheaper Edilion. Large crown Svo, 71. dd. 

BBIDGETT, T. £., Blunders and Forgeries, Historica] 

Essays. Crown Svo, Gj. 
BEYANT, SOPHIE, Celtic Ireland. With 3 Maps. Crown 

BEYCE, JAMES, Two Centuries of Irisli History. With 

Introduction by Jas. Brvce, M.P, Svo, l6i. 
GBEVIIiE, The Hon. E., The Yeai-Boofc of Australia. 

Published Annually. Svo, loi. 6rf. net, 
DENVnt, JOHN, The Irish in Britain from the Earliest 

Timea to the Fall and Death of Parnell. By John Denvir. 

Crown Svo, 2s. td. 
DJEMALBDDIN, BEY, Sultan Murad V. The Turkish 

Dynastic Mystery, 1876-95. With 6 Portraits. Crown Svo, gj. net. 
DUEUY, VIOTOB, The History of Greece. With Introduc- 
tion by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy. Maps and many Illusirations, some 

coloured. S vols, super royal Svo, ^8 81. 

Egypt. See Oriental. 

FEEEMAN, E. A,, Lectures to American Audiences. I. The 

English People in its Three Homes. II. Practical Bearings of 
General European History. Post Svo, gs. 

- QABDINEE, SAMUEI. B., and MtrLLIHOEE, J. BASS, 

Introdnotiou to the Study of English History, Third and enlaroed 
Edition. Post Svo, 7j, W. net. 

HILLEBEAITD, EAEL, France and the French in the Second 

Half of the Kineteenth Century. Translated from the Third 

German Edition. Post Svo, loi. 6d. 
HOLST, H. von, The French Revolution. 2 vols, crown Svo, 

cloth, iSi. 
HOPE, Mrs., The First Divorce of Henry VIII. As told in 

the State Papers. Crown Svo, 6s. 

India. See Oriental. 

JANSSEN, JOHANNES, History of the German People at 

the Close of the Middle Ages, Translated by M. A. Mitchell 
and A. M. Chkistie. 2 vols. Svo, zy. 
KINGSFOED, W., The History of Canada. By W. Kings- 
ford. Vol. i. 1608-16SZ; vol. ii, 1679-1725; vol. iii. 1726-1756; 
vol. iv. 1756-1763; vol. V. 1763-1775; vol. vi. 1776-1779} vol. vii. 
1779-1807; vol. viii.1808-1815. WithMaps. Svo, 15^. eachvolnme. 
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LELAND, C. Q., The Gypsies. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 
LEONABD, Major ABTHUB 0., Uons We Made BJiodesia. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6i. 
LIVT. Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius, 
From the Italian of NiccoLb Machiavelli. By N, HiLt 
Thompson. Lai^e crown 8vo, i2j. 

MOORE, AUBBEY L., Lectures and Papers on tlie History 
ct the Beformatioii in Eng-lasd and on the Coatiueut. Svo, 16s. 

O'CLEBY, THE. The Mating of Italy, 1856-1870. 8vo, i6j. 

D'HAGAN, JOHN, Joan of Arc. An Historical Essay. Crown 

8vo, 31. W. 

PABAVrCIHI, FBANCES DE, The Early History of Balliol 
College. 8vo, I2s. 

PASTOR, Dr. LUDWIG, The History of the Popes. Trans- 
lated from the German by Fredeeick J. Antrobus. Vols. III. 
and IV. 8vo, 24J. net. 

PEET, Bev. STEPHElf D., Prehistoric America. Vol. I., The 

Mound Builders. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 2IJ. net 

SEINOOBF, Bev. OABL CHBISTIAN, History of the Gold 

Coast Mid Asante. Demy Svo, tjs. net. 

SABJENT, Lt. HERBEBT H., Napoleon Bonaparte's First 

Campaien. Crown Svo, 6s. 
TRENCH, Archbishop, Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and 

other Leotures on tlie Thirty Teara' War. Third Edition, enlarged. 

Foolscap Svo, 4J. 
WALPOLE, C. G., Short History of Ireland. With 5 Maps 

and Appendices. Third Edition, down Svo, 6j, 
WEIGHT, THOMAS, Early Britain— The Celt, the Boman, 

and the Saxon. A History of ihe Early Inhabilants of Britain 

down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 

Corrected and Enlaiged Edition. With neatly 300 Engravings. 

Crown Svo, gj. 



TRAVELS, VOYAGES, GUIDE-BOOKS, &C. 

AUBEBTIN, J. J., Wanderings and Wonderings. Witii 
Portrait, Map, and 7 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 8j. 6d. 
By Order of the Sun to Chili. Wwh Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, 51. 
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SEVAN, THEODORE F., Toil, Travel, and BiscoTerjr in 

Britui Wew Oninea. With 5 Maps. Large ciown Svo, 7^. 6d. 

BEADSEAW8 Guide, Dictionary of Mineral Waters, 
Climatic Health Resorts, Sea Baths, and Hydropathic Establish- 
ments. With a Map, 31. &f.; without Map, 2s. 6d. 

BROWN, HORATIO F., Venetiitn Studies. Crown 8vo, 
7j. 6rf. 

BUBQESS, W. W., Bits of Old Chelsea. 40 splendid 
Etchings. With Letterpress Descriptions by Lionel Johnson 
and Richard Le Gallienne. Only 100 copies printed. Folio, 

CORNET, P., Early Northern Pacific Voyages (1813-1818). 

With Preface by Prof. W. D. Alexander. Crown 8vo, 71. td. 

CROEEB T. CROFTON, A Walk from Iioudon to FuUtam. 
Enlarged and Re-written by Beatrice E. Horne. With Illus- 
trations. 71. bd, net. 

GBIMBLE, AUOUSTUS, Tbe Deer Forests of Scotland. 
Illustrated by A. Tiiosbuen. 4to, ^2 loj. net, 

HAECKEL, Prof. EKNST, A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, 
7j. M. 

HEILPRIN, A., Bermuda Islands. 8vo, i8f. 

HENDBZKS, DOM LAUKEHOE, The London Charterhonse : 
ItB Honks and its Martyra. Illustrated. 8vo, 151. 

HORNADAY, W. T., Two Years in a Jungle. With 

Illustrations. 8vo, 2Ii. 

IM THURN, EVERARD P., Among the Indians of Guiana. 

Sketches, chiefly Anthropologic, from the Interior of British Guiana. 
With S3 Illustrations and a Map. Svo, i&t. 
JOHNSTON, H. H., The KUima-Njaro Expedition. A 

Record of Sdentific Exploration in Eastern Eq^uatorial Africa. 

With 6 Maps and 80 Illustrations. 8to, 2Ij. 
History of a Slavs. With 47 Illusttations, Square 8vo, 6ji, 
ERAU8, J., Carlsbad and its Natural Healing Agents. 

With Notes by John T, Wallers. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 

6j-. 6b'. 
LELAND, 0. G., Fn-Sang; or. The Discovery of America by 

Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth Century. Crown 8vo, ^s. bd. 

AlARKEAM, Captain ALBERT HASTINGS, The Great 

Froien 8ea. A Personal Nanative of the Voyage of the Alert 
during the Arctic Expedition of 1875.76. With Illustrations and 
Map. Sixth and cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 6j. 
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MITCHELL, R H., Torty Days in tlie Holy Land. With 

6 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 
MULHALL, M. Q. and E. T., Handbook of tlie Biver Plate, 

comprisin); the Ai^entine Republic, Uruguay, and Paraguay. With 
Railway Map. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6i. 
DATES, FRANK, Matabele Land and the Victoria Palls: 
A Naturalist's wanderings in the interior of South Africa. Edited 
by C. G. Oatbs. With nomerous Illustrations and 4 Maps. 

prDGEON. DAVID, Venice. With Frontispiece after Turner. 

Small crown Svo, 31. 6d. net, 

BENDELL, J. M., Handbook of the Island of Madeira. 

With Plan and Map. Second Edition. Foolscap gvo, U. dd. 

KETtfOLDS-BALL, E. A., Mediterranean Winter Resorts. 

With Maps and Diagrams. Third Edition. Foolscap Svo, y. 

EOLPE, E. N., and INGLEBY, H., Naples in 1888. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6j. 

BOUTLEDGE, Canon C. P., History of St. Martin's Oburcb, 

Canterbnry. Crown Svo, 5J. 
ST. CLAIB, GEOBOE, Buried Cities and Bible Countries. 

Large crown Svo, 7j. 611'. 
SAMUELSON, JAMES, Bulgaria, Past and Present: His- 
torical, Political, and Descriptive. With Map and numerous Iliua- 

STODDABD, CHABL£S AUGUSTUS, Cruising among the 

Carihbees. Summer Days in Winter Months. With Illustrations. 

Svo, 9'. 
STEACHET, Sir JOHN, India. With Map. New Edition. 

Crown Svo, 6j. 
TAYLOR, Canon ISAAC, Egypt. Leaves from an Egyptian 

Hote-Book, Crown Svo, 51. 
VINCENT, FBANK, Arovuid and About South America: 

Twenty Months of Quest and Query. With Maps, Plans, and 54 

lUuslrations. Medium Svo, 211. 
"Wales. — Through North Wales with a Knapsack. By Four 

Schoolmistresses. With a Sketch Map. Small Svo, ai. M. 
WAED, BEBNAED, History of St. Edmund's College, Old 

Hall (Ware). With lllusiraiiona, Svo, loj. &d. 
WRIGHT, G. P., and APHAM, W., Greenland Icefielda, and 

Life in the North Atlantle. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
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YOUNG, KOSALIND AMELIA, Mutiny of tlie 'Eoimty,' 

and Story of Pitcaini IsUnd : 1790-1894. By a Native Daughter. 
Third Edition, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 51. 



VI.—SOCIOLOGY. 

EDUCATION. 

BAIN, ALEXANDER, Education as a Science. Seventh 

Edition. Cruivn 8vo, y- ('- S. S.) 

BROWNING, OSCAB, Introduction to the Historr of 

Educational TheoriM. Second Edition. y.6d. {Educatien Library.) 

GALLOWAY, K., Scientific and Teelinical Education; or. 

How the Inductive Sciences are taught, and how they ought to be 
taught. Stfo, loj. 6d. 

HAECEEL, Prof. E., Freedom in Science and Teaehing. With 

a Prefatory Note by Prof. T. H. Huxi.EV. Crown Svo, 51. 

HAWTBET, SIABEL, The Go -Education of the Sexes. 

Crown Svo, at. &/. net. 

LESSING, G. E, Edacation of the Hunan Bace. From the 
German. By F. W, Robertson. Fourth Edition, revised. Fools- 
cap Svo, 21. 61^. 

LANDON, JOSEPH, School Management. Including a 
General View of the Work of Education, Organisation, and 
Discipline. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 6j. {EdtKaliou Library.) 



MAHAPFY, Pro£, Old Greek Education. Second Edition. 

3J. 61I. [Education Liiraiy.) 
MASON, CHARLOTTE M., Home Education. A course of 

Lectures to l.adies. New Edition. Svo, fo. 
Parents and Children. 8vo. 6s. 

Our Public Schools: Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, and the Charterhouse. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Paients' Review. Monthly. 6d. 

PLTJMPTBB, 0. J., Lectnree on Elocution. Delivered at 

King's College. Fifth Edition, niustrated. Post Svo, 15J. 
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LAW. 

AMOS, Prof. SHELDON, Hbtoiy and Frinciples of tlia Civil 
IiftW of Eome. An Aid to the Study of Sdentific and Comparative 
Jurisprudence. Swo, i6i. 

Science of Law. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 
(/. S. S.) 

BENIHAIA, J£BEMT, Theory of Legislation as Ennif 
dated hy BentliaiQ, Trajiskted from the French of Etienne DumonC 
by R. HiLDKETH, Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, js. 6d. New and 
cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, y. 6d, (Paiemoslir Library. ) 

BEBTILLON, ALFHONSE, Signaletic Instructions, includ- 
ing the XlieDTy and Practice of Anttaropometrical Identification. 
Translated under the Supervision of Major R. W. McClaughty. 
lUuatrated. Large Svo, half morocco, ;£t loj. 

FIELD, D. D., Outlines of an International Code. Second 
Edition. Royal Svo, £z 2s. 

FOSTEK, ROGEE, Commentaries on the Constitution of the 

United States, HiBtorical, and Juridical. Vol, i, royal Svo, 

HALLECK'S International Law ; or, Rules Regulating the 
Intercourse of States in Peace and War. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised hy Sir Shekston Baker, Bart. 2 vols. Svo, 381. 

HOLST, H. Ton, The Constitutional Law of the' United 
Stntefi of America. Translated by Alfred Bishop Mason, 
Royal Svo, cloth, loj. td. 

The Constitutional History of the United States. Trans- 
lated by Laloe, S vols,, 8vo, cloth. Vols. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7, 
iSj. each ; vols. 6 and 8, izj, 6d. each. 



LEVI, Prof. LEONE, International Law, with Materials for 
a Code of International Law. Crown 8 vo, Ss. (/. S. S.) 

SALAMAH, J. S., Trade Marks: their Eegistration and 
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POLITICS, LABOUR, SOCIALISM, 
FINANCE, Etc. 

AMOS, Prof. SHELDON, Science of Politics. Third Edition. 
Crown 8VO, 5^. {l.S.S.) 

BAGEHOT, WAIiTEB, Pliysics and Politics ; or. The Appli- 
cation of the Principles of 'Natural Selection' and 'Inheritance' to 
Political Society. New Edition. Crown Svo, 31. 6d. {Patsrnosler 
Library.) 
The Englisli Constitution. New Editioa Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

(PalerrWsUr Library. ) 

Lombard Street, A Description of the Money Market. 
New Edition. With Notes, bringing the work up to the present 
time, bj E. Johnstone. Crown Svo, 3j. 6^. {Paternoster Library.) 

Essays on Parliamentary Keform. New Edition. Crown 

Svo, 31. 6rf. (PaUrnester Library.) 

BESANT, Sir WALTEB, and Others, The Poor in (Jreat 
Cities. With Illustrations by Hugh Thompson, etc. Svo, I2j. 

BBENTANO, LUJO, History and Development of Guilds, 

and the (higin of Trade Unions. Svo, 3^^. dd. 

BBTCE, X, Handbook of Home Bule. Being Articles on the 

Irish Question. Second Edition. CrownSro, I.'. &/.; papercovers, w. 

CLAPFEBTOK, JA2CE H., Scientific Meliorism, and the 

Evofntion of Happiness. Large crown Svo, 8j, dd. 

DAVITX, MICHAEL, Speecli before tlie Special Commiaslon. 

Crown Svo, 5^. 
FAIKBANKS, AETHtrU, Introduction to Sociology. Post 
Svo, ^!. 6rf. \PhilBsepki(al Library.) 

GEOKGE, HENRY, Progress and Poverty. An Inquiry into 
the Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth ; the Remedy. Fifth Edition. Post Svo, JJ, (sd. 
Cabinet Edition, crown Svo, 2!. 6d. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 
ts. 6d.; paper covers, li. 
Protection or Free Trade. An Examination of the Tariff 
Question, with especial r^ard to the interests of Labour. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 51, Cheap Edition, limp doth, i.;. 6<f.; paper 
covers, ts. 
Social Problems. Fourth Thousand. Crown Svo, 5s. Cheap 
Edition, limp cloth, tt. 6d,; paper covers, is. 
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OEOBOE, HEN31Y — continued. 

A Perplexed Philosopher. Being an Examination of Mr, 
Herbert Spencer's various utterances on the Land Question, etc 
Crown Svo, 5^. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, u. bd.; paper covers, \s. 

GRAHAM, WILLIAM, Socialism New and Old. Crown 8vo, 

SI. (I.S.S.) 
The Social Problem, in its Economic, Moral and Political 

Aspects. Svo, 141. 
GEEa, W. E., Political Problems for our Age and Country. 

8jo, loj. 6rf. 
HAOGAED, H. BIDEB, Cetewayo and Hia White Neigh- 

tonra. Crown Svo, 31. ftd. [Paitmostsr Library.) 

HOPKINS. ELLICE, Work amongst Working Men. Sixth 

Edition. Crown Svo, 31. 6d. 
HUMBOLDT, Baron W. von. The Sphere and Duties of 

BovflramBnt. From the German, by J. Coultbard. Post Svo, Jj. 
JEVONS, W. STANLEY, Money and the Mechanism of 

lichange. Ninth Edition. Crown Svo, Jj. (/. S. S.) 
KAUFMANN, M., Christian Socialism. Crown Svo, 4J. 6d. 

Utopias; or. Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir ■ 

Thomas More to Karl Marx. Crown Svo, 51. 
LEPfiVEE, Eight Hon. G. SHAW, Peel and O'Connell. Svo, 

iw. 6^. 
Incidents of Coercion. A Journal of Visits to Ireland. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo, limp cloth, 11. 6d.; paper covers, is. 
Irish Members and English Gaolers. Crown Svo, limp 

cloth, u. 6d.; paper covers, u. 
Combination and Coercion in Ireland. Sequel to ' Incidents 

of Coercion.' Crown Svo, cloth, u. M. ; paper covers, l(, 
LYNCH, E. M., Killboylan Bank ; or, Every Man His Own 

Banker. Foolscap Svo, 31. dd. ( Village Library.) 

MINrON, FEANCIS, Welfare of the Millions. Crown Svo, 

limp cloth, IJ. bd.; paper covers, u. 
O'BEIEN, E. BAEEY, Home EvQer's Manual. Crown Svo, 

cloth, IJ. bd.% paper covers, IJ. 

Irish Wrongs and English Bemedies, with other Essays, 
Crown Svo, 5s. 
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FESBT, ABTHUB LATHAM, Principles of Political 

Economy. Large post Svo, 91. 
PLIMSOLL, SAMUEL, Cattle Ships. Being the Fifth Chapter 

of 'An Appeal for our Seamen.' With 46 II lustrations. Cheap 



SUHNER, W. G., What Social Classes Owe to each Other. 

l8mo, 31. (id. 

TATLOK, Sir H., The Statesman. Foolscap 8vo, 3i-. 6d. 

TAYLOE, B. WHATELEY COOKE, The Modern Factory 

Byetem. Svo, 141, 
THOMPSON, Sir H., Modem Cremation. Second Edition, 

revised and enlarged. Crown 8yo, is.; cloth, 2i. 



VII.^NATURAL SCIENCE. 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Joninal of Quarterly. 5^. 

BALKWILL, F. H., The Testimony of the Teeth to Man's 

Place in ITatnra. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 
CABFENTEB, W. B,, Nature and Man. With a Memorial 

Sketch by J, EsTLiN Carpenter. Portrait. Lai^e crown 8vo, 

Sj. 6d. 
OLODD, EDWAED, Childhood of the World: A Simple 

Account of Man in Early Times. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 31. 

Special Edition for Schools, is. 
CUBB, BDWABD M., The Australian Bace. Its Origin, 

Languages, Customs, etc. With Map and Illustrations. 3 vols. 

Sto, I voL 410,^2 21. 
FOBNANDEB, A., Account of the Polynesian Bace. Its 

Origin and Migrations, and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian 

(fcople. Post 8vo. Vol. 1. 71. 6d. ; Vol. II. iQs. 6d. ; Vol. III. 

9/. {PMhsophicat Library.) 

aEIOEB, LAZABUS, Development of the Human Bace. 

Translated from the German by D. Asher. Post Svo, 61. (Philo- 
sophical Library. ) 
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HAECEEL, ProL ERNST, History of the Evolution of Man. 

With numerous lUustratians. 2 vols, post 8vo, 321. 

JOLY, N., Man before Metals. With 148 lUustrauons. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. (/. 5. S.) 

QUATEEFAGE8, Prof. A. DE, The Human Species. Fifth 
Edition, Crown Svo, 51. (I.S.S.j 

SMITH, K. BKOUGH, The Aborigines of Victoria. Com- 
piled for the Government. With Maps, Plites, and Woodcuts, 
a vols, royal Svo, £$ JJ, 

STAECKE, C. N., The Primitive Family in its Origin 

and Development. Crown Svo, Ji. {/.S.S.) 

WBIGHT, O. FBEDERICE, The Ice Age in North America, 

and its Bearing upon the Autiqaitj of Ilau. With Maps and 
Illustrations, 8vo, 2Ji, 

Man and the Glacial Period. With 1 1 1 IlLustrations and 
Map. Crown Svo, 51. (/. S. S.) 



ASTRONOMY. 

DBAYSON, Majot-General, Untrodden Ground in Astronomy 
and Qealogj. With Numerous Figures, Svo, 141. 

LOOMIS, E., A Treatise on Astronomy. Svo, stieep, js. dd. 

Introduction to Practical Astronomy. 8vo, sheep, is. dd. 

STANLEY, W. F., Notes on the Nebular Theory. Svo, 9J, 

YOUNG, Professor, The Sun, with Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 51. {I. S.S.) 



OANDOLLE, ALPHONSE DE, Origin of Cultivated Plants. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 51, (7. S. S.) 

COOKE, M. 0,, British Edible Fungi: How to Distinguish 
and how to Cook them. With Coloured Figures of upwards of 
Forty Species. Crown Svo, 71, 6rf. 

Fungi: their Nature, Influences, Uses, &c. Edited by 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley. With num "■ ■ ■ - ■• 

Edition, Crovm Svo, 51, |/, S, S.) 
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COOKE, M. G.— continued. 

Introduction to Fresh-Water Algas. With an Enumera- 
tion of all the British SpecLes. With 13 plates. Crown Svo, is. 
(/. S. S.) 

DAVIES, G. CHEISTOPHER. Rambles and Adventures of 

Onr School Field Clnh. With 4 Illustrations. New and cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, p. 6d. 

HENSLOW, Prof; G., Origin of Ploral Structures througli 
InsBot and other Agfinciea. With S8 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 51. 
(/. S. S.) 
The Origin of Plant Structures. Crown Svo, $:. {I. S. S.) 



LENDENFELD, K. von. Monograph of the Homy Sponges. 

With 50 Plates. Issued bydirection of the Royal Society. 4to, ^3. 

LtrEBOCK, Sir J0H3f, Contribution to Our Kno-wledge of 

Seodlingfl. Willi nearly 700 figures in text. 2 vols., Svo, 361-. net. 
Also Popular Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. (/. S. S.) 

PHILLIPS, W., Manual of British Discomycetes. With 
Descriptions of all the Species of Fungi hilherto found in Brilain, 
included in the Family, and Illustrations of the Genera. Crown Svo, 
SI. (l.S.S.) 

SEDDma, JOHN D., Gardencraft, Old and New. With 

Memorial Notice by the Rev. E. F. RusSELL. 16 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Svo, 12s. 
Tropical Agriculturist Monthly, Annual Subscription, 
£1 6s. 

TBOUESSABT, E. L., Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. 

With 107 lUusttations. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 51. {J. S. S.) 

WASD, H. MARSHALL, The Oak : a Popular Introduction 
to Joreat Botany. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. {Modem Sdtnct Series.) 

WEED, 0. DC, Fungi and Fungicides. A Practical Manual. 
Crown Svo, 5^. 

TOUMANS, ELIZA A., First Book of Botany. Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6ii. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

COOKE, Prof. J. P., Laboratory Practice. A Series of 
Expetimentb on the Fandamental Principles of Chemistry. Crovrn 

New Chemistry. With 31 Illustrations. Ninth Editioa 

CtownSvo, 5j. (/. S. S.) 

EICHTEE, Prof. V, von, Clieniiatry of the Carbon Com- 
ponuds : or Organic Chemistry. Authorised Translation by Edgar 
F. Smith. Second American Edition from Sixth German Edition. 
Crown 870, zoj. 

Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry, Authorised Translation 
by Edgar F, Smith. Third American Edition from Fifth German 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

3MXTH, EDGAB F., Electro-Chemical Analysis. With 25 

Illustrations. Square i6mo, 51. 

STEECKEE, ADOUH, Test-Book of Organic Chemistry. 

Edited by Professor Wislicknus. Translated and Edited, with 
extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson and A. J. Greehaway. 
Second and cheaper Edition. Svo, 12s. 6d. 

VOGEL, Dr. HEEMANN, Chemistry of Light and Photo- 

gruphy. With 100 Illustrations, Fifih Edition. Crown Svo, s^- 
{/. S. S.) 



GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, Etc. 

ABEEOROMBY, Hon. RALPH, Weather. A popular Expo- 
sition of the Nature of Weather Changes from day to day. With 
96 Figures. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 51. {/. S. S.j 

BALL, Sir ROBERT, The Cause of an Ice Age. Crown Svo, 

2s. 6d. [Modem Science Scries.) 

BONNEY, Prof. T. Gt., Ice Work, Present and Past. Crown 
Svo, 5j. {I.S.S.) 

CATLIN, GEORGE, The Lifted and Subsided Rocks of 

America. With their Influence on the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and 
Land Currents, and the Distribution of Races. With 2 Maps, 
down 3vo, fet, 6d. 
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DANA, E. S., Text-Book of Mineralojfy. With Treatise on 
Crystallography and Physical Mineralogy. Third Edilion. With 
Soo Woodculs and Plales, 8vo, 15A 

DAHA, J. D., Teit-Book of Geology, for Schools, Illustrated. 
Manual of Geology. Illustrated by a Chart of the World, 

and 1000 Figures. Fourth Edition. 8vo, iSs. 

The Geological Story Briefly Told. Illustrated. i2mo,-js.6d. 
DAWA, J. D., andBEUSH, J. a., System of Mineralogy. Sixth 

Edition, entirely re-written and enlarged. Royal Svo, £2 121. 6J. 

Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography. Fourth Edition. 

Numerous Woodcuts, Crown Svo, 6j. net. 

DAWSON, Sir J, W., Geological HiHtray of Plants. With 

80 Illustrations. Crown Svo, Sj. (/, S. S.) 
GEOLOGICAL SDBVE7 OF INDIA IN CALCUTTA : 
FaJaontologia ludica. Folio. 1863-95. Published at various 



Memoirs of the Geological Surrey, Vols. I.-XXIV. Royal 

Svo. i859-9r. lot. each. 
•j' Contents and Index to the first 20 volumes. By W. Theobald. 

Royal 8vo. 1892. 4s. 
Eecotds of the Geological Survey. Vols. I,-XXVIII. 

Royal Svo. 1868-95. 41. each. 
*,* Contents and Index to the first 20 volumes (1868-S7). Royal Svo. 
1891. 4J. 

HAECKEL, Prof. EBNST, The History of Creation. New 

Edition. Translation revised by Prof. E. RAY LANKESTER. With 
20 Plates and numerous Figures. Fourth Edition. 2 vols, large 
post Svo, 3 3 J. 

JUDD, Prof. J. W., Volcanoes : What they Are, and What 
they Teach. With 96 Illustrations on wood. Fourth Edition- 
Crown Svo, 5j. (/.S.S.) 



LOOMIS, E., A Treatise on Meteorology. Svo. sheep, 75. 6d. 

MAT.T.TJT, F. E., Manual of the Geology of India. Part 4.— 

Mineralogy (mainly non-economic). 175 pp. royal Svo. 1ES7. 41. 
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MILNE, J., Eaxtliqnakes and otlier Eaxth Movements. With 
38 Figures. Third and revised Edition. Crown Svo, 55. (/. S. S.) 

MOSES, A. J., and FAKSONS, C. L., Elements of Mineralogy, 

Crystallography, and Blow-pipe AnaiyBis. Svo, los. 

OLDKAM, E. J>., Manual of the Geology of India. Second 
Edition, revised and largely re-written. Royal Svo, half calf. 

SCOTT, KOEEET H., Elementary Meteorology. Fifth Edition. 
With numerous lUustrations. Crown Svo, 5!. (/, S. S.) 

SYMONS, Q. J., The Eruption of Krakatoa, and Suhsequent 
Fhenomeiia. Report of the Kraliatoa Committee of the Royal 
Society. With 6 Chromo-lithographs, and 40 Maps and Diagrams. 
4to, £1 loj. 

T7NDALL, J., Forms of Water in Olouds and Elvers, Ice 
ana Glaciera. With 25 Illustralions. Tenth Edition. Crown Svo, 
S^. {/.S.S.) 

WEIGHT, G. F., The Ice Age in North America, and its 
Bearing upon the Antiquity of Han, With Maps and Illustrations. 



MATHEMATICS. 

CLIPFOED, W. KINGDON, Oommou Sense of the Exact 
Sciences, Second Edition, With 100 Figures. Crown Svo, 5^, 
{l.S.S.) 

KLEIN, FELIX, Lectures on the Ikosahedron, and the 

Solntion of Equations of the Fifth Degree. Translated by G. G, 
MoRRiCB. Svo, lat, 6d. 



PHYSICS. 

EAEBITT, E, D., The Principles of Light and Colour. With 

over 200 Engravings and 4 Coloured Plates. Royal^Svo, 21s. net. 
Electricity in Daily Life. A Popular Account of its 

Application to Everyday Uses. With 125 lUostrations. Square 

Svo, gy. 
GLAZEBBOOE, B. T., Laws and Properties of Matter. 

Crown Svo, 21. 6d. {Modern Science Series. ) 
EOSPITAIiIEE, E., The Modem Applications of Electricity. 

Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier. Second Edition, 

revised, with many Additions and Numerous Illustrations, a voU. 

Svo, 251. 
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LE CONTE, JOSEPH, Sight. An Exposition of the Principles 
of Monocular and Sinocnlar Vision, Second Edidoa. With 132 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 51. [/. S. S.) 

LOMMEL, Dr. EUGENE, Na,ture of Light. With a General 

Account of Physical Optics. Wilh 18S Illitstrations and a Table 
of Spectra in Chromo- lithography. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 51-. 
(/. S. S.) 

EOOD, OaDEN N., Colour. A Text-Book of Modern 
Chromatics. Wilh Applications to Art and Industry. With 130 
Original Illnstrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, p. (/. S. S.) 



STEWART, BALFOUR, Conservation of Energy. With 14 

IlIustratioDS. Seventh Edition, down Svo, 5r. {/.S.S) 

WUBTZ, Prof., The Atomic Theory. Translated by E. 
Cleminshaw. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. (Z.S. S.) 



ZOOLOGY. 



BEBlfSXEIN, Prof, The Fire Senses of Man. With 91 

Illustrations, fifth Edilion. Crown 8vo, 5J. (/. S. S.) 
GOMSTOCK, JOHN HENRY and ANNA B., A Manual for 

the Study of Insects. Royal Svo, 25^. net. 



HARTMANW, R., Anthropoid Apes. With 63 Ulustrations. 
Second Edilion. Crown Svo, 51. (/. .S. S.) 

HEILPBIN, Prof. A., Geographical and Geological Distribu- 
tion of Animals. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, $1. (/. S. S.) 

HORNADAT, W. T., Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting. 
With Chapters on Collecting and Preserving Insects, by W. J. 
Holland, D.D, With 24 Plates and 85 Illustrations. 8vo, 
itti. 6d. 

HUXLEf, Prof. T. E., The Crayfish: An Introduction to 
the Study of Zoology. With 82 Illustrations, Fifth Edition. 
Crown Svo, 51. {/. S. S.) 
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KEW, H. W., Dispersal of Shells. Crown 8vo, $s. (/. .S. S.) 

hXTBBOCK, Sir JOHN, Ants, Bees, and Wasps. A Record 
of Observations on the Habits of the Social Hymenoplera. With 
5 Chromo-lithtBraphic Plates. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, tj. 
(/.S.S.) 
On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals. 
With Special Reference to Insects. With 1 18 IllnstrationE. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. (/. S. S.) 

* ItlA&EY, Prof. K J., Animal Medianism. A Treatise on 
Tettestrial and Aerial Locomotion. With 117 Illustrations, Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. (/, 5. S.) 

ME7EB, O. HEBMAKN von. Organs of Speech and their 

Application in the Formation of Articulate Sotmda. With 47 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 51. (/. S, S.) 

PETTIGEEW, J. B., Animal Locomotion ; or, Walking, Swim- 
ming, and Flying. With 130 lilustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo, 51, il.S.S.) 

POULTON, E. B., Colours of Animals : their Meaning and 
ITge, eepeoially coaaidered In. the case of IsBects. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 66 Illusliattons in tejtt. Crown Svo, S^- (/■ ■S'. S.) 

BODD, E. E., Birds of Cornwall and the Scilly Islands. 

Edited by J. E, Harting. With Portrait and M*p. Svo, 141. 
BOMANES, O. J., Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. 

Beinga Research on Primitive Nervous Systems. With Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, ss. (/, i', S.) 

{Sieaisa Philosophy.) 

SCHMIDT, Prof. 0,, Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism 

With 26 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 51. [l. S. S.) 
Mammalia in tieir Relation to Primeval Times. With 

SI Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 51. (/. i'. S.) 

SEMPEB, EABL, Natural Conditions of Existence as they 
affect Animal life. With 2 Maps and ro6 Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo, 51. {I. S. S.) 

STEBEING, T. E. E., A History of Crustacea. Recent 
Mala^ostraca. With numerous Illustrations, Crown Svo, ji, 
(/. S. S.) 

TEIMEN, EOLAND, South Aiirican Butterflies. A Mono-' 
graph of the Extra-tropical Species. With 12 Coloured Plates. 
3 vols., Svo, £2 12S. 6d. 
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WABNEB, Prof. F., PIiTsicibl Expression : Its Modes and 

Principlflfl. With 50 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
5... U.S.S.) 



VIII.—USEFUL ARTS AND SCIENCES AND 
FINE ARTS. 



British Cbess Magazine. Monthly, 9d. 

EtTCLID'S Analjrsis of the Chess Ending, King and Queen 
against King and Rook. Edited by E. Fkeekosough. Svo, 6j. 

FBEBBOBOUGE E., Chess Endings. A Companion to Chess 
Openings, Ancient and Modem. Edited and arranged by E. Fkee- 
BOROUGH, Large post Svo, 71, W. 
Select Chess End Games. Edited and arranged. Crown 
8vo, \s. td. neL 

FBEEBOBOUGH, E., and BAJNEEN, C. E., Chess Openings, 

Anoient and Hodera. Revised and Corrected up to the Present 
Time from the best Authorities. Lu^e posi Svo, os, 

GOSSIP, G. H. D., The CheM Player's Text-Book. An 

Elementary Treatise on the Game of Chess. Numerous Diagrams. 

GBEBNWELL, W. J., Chess Exemplified in One Hundred 

and Thirty-two Barnes of the MoBt Celehrated Platen. By W. 
J. Grskkwell. Svo, y. 

WALKEE'S Chess Studies. New Edition. With Preface 
by E, Frkkborough. Large post Svo, 71. 6d. 
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GASTRONOMY AND DIET. 

ALLEN, MABY L., Lunclieoii Dishes. Comprising Menus 

in French and English, as well as Su^estions for Arrangement and 

Decoration of Table. Foolscap 8vo, cloth li, 6i^, ; paper, li. 

Five O'clock Tea. Containing Receipts for Cakes, Savoury 

Sandwiches, etc Eighth Thousand. Foolscap 8vo, ts, 6d. ; paper 

CAHERON, Miss, Soups Mid Stews, and Choice Kagouts. 

ij. 6rf. ; paper covers, is. 

DE JONCOUET, MARIE, Wholesome Cookery. Fifth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, u. dd. ; paper covers, is. 
HOOPEB, MAST, Cookerjr for Invalids, Persons of Delicate 

Digestion, and Children. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 2J. 6rf. 
Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome 

Recipes for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Seventh Edition. 

Crown Svo, is. Gd, 
Little Dinnere. How to Serve them with Elegance and 

Economy. Twenty-first Edition. Crown Svo, 2J. Sri. 

KIHGSFORD, ANNA, The Perfect Way in Diet. A Treatise 
advocating a return to the Natural and Ancient Food of our race. 
Third Edition. Small Svo, 2J. 

NEWMAN, FRANCIS WILLIAM, Essays on Diet. Small 

8vo, cloth limp, zs. 
SAJTTIAOO, D., Curry Cook's Assistant. Foolscap Svo, 

Is, 6d. ; paper covers, is. 
SMITH, E., Foods. With numerous Illustrations. Ninth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. (/. S. S.) 
THOMPSON, Sir H., Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. 

Foolscap Svo, u. 6d. ; paper covers, u. 



MEDICINE AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

BROTHERS, A., Infantile Mortality during Child-Eirth, and 

Its Prevention. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

BROWNE, EDQAR A., How to use the Ophthalmoscope. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 31, W. 
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BUWGE, Pro£ O., Text-Book of Physiological and Pathological 

Chemistry, for Physicians and Students. Translated from the 
German by L. C. Wooldridgh. Svo, i6i. 

BTTFOED, H. J., Manusa of Gynecology. With 234 Illus- 

traiions. Crown Svo, los. fid, net. 

CABPEWTEK, W. B., Principles of Mental Physiology. 

With their Applications to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, 
and the Stndf of its Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
Svo, 12s. 

CATLOT, GEORGE, Shut Your Mouth and Save Your Life. 

With 29 liluEltations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 21. (,d. 

DUHN, H. P., Infent Health. The Physiology and Hygiene 
of Early Life. SmaU crown 8to, y. 6d. 

DYMOCK, W., WABDEN, 0. J. H., and HOOPER, D., Phar- 
maeogiSiplua Indiea. The principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin met 
with in British India. Six Pacts and an Index. Svo. 1889-93 

GEBEN, F. W. EDEIDGE, Colour Blindness and Colour 

PeroBption. With 3 ColoBred Piales, Crown 8vo, Sj. 

HAMMEE8T0N, OLOF, A Text Boot of Physiological 
caemifltry, Svo, ^i. 



Index Medicus. A Monthly Classified Record of the Current 
Medical Literature of the World. Annual Subscription, /5 5^. 

JACKSON, EDWARD, Skiascopy and Its Practical Applica- 
tion to ths Study of Sefiraotitin. 5;. 

KEAUS, Dr. J., The Etiology, Symptoms and Treatment of 
Oall-StoneE. With Remarks on OperaUve Treatment by H. MoRRls. 
Crown Svo, 5J-, 



Carlsbad: Its Thermal Springs and Baths, and Ho« to 

TIee tiem. Fourth Edition, revised and enlai^ed. Crown Svo, 6s. dd. 

LAGBABGE, P., Physiology of Bodily Exercise. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo, 51. (/. S. S.) 

tiEHMAKlf, K. B., Methods of Practical Hygiene. Trans- 
lated by W. Crookes. a vo1«., 8vo,^i us. 6d. 
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LtlCKES, EVA C. E., Lectures on General Nursing. De- 
livered to Ihe Probationers of the London Hospital Training School 
far Nurses. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2i. 6d. 

METCHNIEOrF, ELIAS, Lectures on the Compareitive 

Pathology of Inflammation. Translated from the French by F. A. 
and E. H. Starling. 8vo, i2j. 

NUNN, T. W., Growing Children and Awkward Walking. 

Crown 8vo, 2J. 

PILCHEE, J. E., First Aid in Illneas and Injury. With 
174 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

F17IUTZ, LUDWia, Code - Book of Gjrmnastic Ezerdsea. 
321UO, IJ. 6./. net. 

PYE, W., Surgical Handicraft. A Manual of Surgical Mani- 
pulations, &c. With 235 Illustrations. Third Edition. Revised 
and Edited by T. H. R. Crowle. Crown 8vo, lOs. 6/1. 

Elementary Bandaging and Surgical Dressing, for the use 

of Dreaaeri and Hntses. Twelfth Thousand. iSmo, 2j. 

RIBOT, Prof. T., Heredity: A Psychological Study of its 
Phenomena, Lavs, Cansea, and ConseqaenDea. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, gj. 

EOSENTHAL, Prof. J., General Physiology of Muscles and 

Kervea. Third Edition. With 75 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Si. 
(/. S. S.) 



SCOVILLE, W. L., The Art of Compounding Dni^. For 
Students and Pharmacists at the Prescription Counter. 8vo, izs. 

STEAHAN, S. A. K,, Marriage aud Disease. A Study of 
Heredity and the more important Family Degenerations. Crown 



TYRRELL, WALTER, Kervous Exhaustion: 
Ontoomea, and Treatment. Crown 8vo, 3;. 



WALLIS, J. WHITE, Manual of Hygiene. Crown 8vo, ss. 6d. 
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WOOLDEIDGE, L. C, On the Chemistry of the Blood, and 

otler Boientiflo Fapeni, Arranged by Victor Horslev and 
Ernest Stam-ing, With Introduction by Vjctor Horslev. 
With IJIustralions. 8vo, i6s. 



MILITARY SCIENCE. 

BAKEE, Lt-Ool. EDEN, E.A., Preliminary Tactics. An 
Inlroduction lo the Study of War. For the use of Junior Officers. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

BEACKBWBUEY, Major - Geneial, Field Works. Their 
Technical Construction and Tactical Application. 2 vols, small 
crown Svo, izs. 

BUXTON, Major, Elements of Military Administration. 

First Part : Permanent System of Administration. Small crown 

Svo, 7s. 6d. 
Cavalry Ta.ctics, Organisation, etc., Notes on. By a 

Cavalkv Officer. With Diagrams. Svo, 12s. 

CLBKY, Oen. C. FEANCIS, Minor Tactics. 13th Edition 
Revised, with 26 Maps and I'lans. Crown Svo, gj. 

FOSTEE, C. W., Modern War. Translated byC. W. Foster. 

Part I. : Strategy, and Atlas of 64 Plates. Svo, ^i ife Part II. : 
Grand Tactics, 15^. 
OALL, Captain H, E,, Solutions of the Tactical Problems 
Examinations' for Captaiiu, Hay, 1896. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

HAEBISON, CoL E., Officer's Memorajidum Book for Peace 
and War. Fourth Edition, revised, Oblong 32mo, red basil, with 
pencil, 31. 61/. 

HT7TCHINS0N, Col., and MACOEEQOE, Major, Military 
Sketoliiiig and Benonnaititance. Firth Editioa With 16 Plates. 
Small crown Svo, 4J. 

PEATT, Iiieut.-Col. S. 0., Field Artillery. Its Equipment, 
Oi^inisation, and Tactics. Sixth Edition. Revised by Lieut.-Col. 
Eden Baker. Small crown Svo, 6s. (MUilary Handbooks.) 
Military Law. Its Procedure and Practice. Eleventh 
revised Edition. Small crown Svo, 41. bd. net. (Military Hand- 
books. ) 

SOHAW, CoL H., Defence and Attack of Positions and 
too^tlei. Fourth EtUtion. Crown Svo, y. dd. 
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SHAW, Lieiit.-Col. WILKINSON, Elements of Modem 

T&ctioB piocticall; applied to Ihigliah FormatiDns. Eighth 
Edition. With 31 Plates anil Maps. Small crown 8»o, 91. net. 
{Military Handiooks.) 

TKENCH, Majot-Oeneral, Cavalry in Modern War. Small 
crown Svo, 6s. {Military Handbooks.) 

WINDHAM, Sir 0. A., The Crimean Diary of the late 

Geaeral Sir Charrea A. Viudluim, E.C,B. With an Introduction 
by Sir W. H. Russeli.. Edited by Major Hugh Peakce. With 
an added Cliapter on The Defence of Cawnpore, by Lieat.-Col. 
JoHH Adye, C.E. Svo. 



MUSIC 

BLASEBNA, Pro£ P., Theory of Sound in its Relation to 

Masic. With Numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5s. {I.S.S.) 

LOCHEB, CARL, Explanation of Organ Stops. With Hints 
for Effective Conibioalions. Svo, 5s. 



POLE, W., Philosophy of Music. Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Fourth Edition. Post Svo, Ji. 6d. {Phih- 
sopkical L&rmy.') 

WAaHBB, RICHARD, Prose Works. Translated by W. 
AsHTOK Ellis, 
Vol. I. The Art Work of the Fnture, &o. Svo, \2s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. The Drama, Svo, 12s. 6d, net. 
Vol. III. The Theatre. Svo, 121. 6d. net. 
Vol. IV. Art and PoUticB. Svo, 12s. &l. net 



NUMISMATICS. 

Numlsmata Orientalia. Royal 4to, in paper wrapper. 
Part I.— Ancient Indian Wei^ts. By E. Thomas. With a plate 
and Map, gs. 6d, Part II.— -Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans. By 
S. Lake Poole. With 6 Plates, gs. Part III.— Coinage of Lydia 
and Persia, By Barclay V. Head. With 3 Plates, lor. 6d. 
Part IV.— Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By E. T. Rogers. With 
1 Plate, 51. Part V.— Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, 
With 8 Plates, i8j. Part VI.— Ancient Coins and Measures of 
Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. With j Plate, lOi, 
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,ta Orientaha — continued 
Vol. I. Containing Ihe first six parts as specified above. Royal 4to, 

half bouDd, ^3 13J 6rf 
Vol. II. CoinB of the Jews Being a History of the Jewish Cobage 

in the Old and New Testaments B) F. W, Madden. With 279 

Woodcuts and Plate Rojal 4tc fz 
Vol. lit. Part I,— The Com* of Arakan, of Pegu, and of Burma, By 

Lieut. -General Sir Arthur Phayre. Also contains the Indian 

Balhara and the Arabian Intercourse with India in the ninth and 

following centuries. By Edward Thomas. With 5 Illustrations. 

Royal 4to, &. dd. 
Vol. III. Part II.— The Coine of Southern Inflia. By Sir W. 

Elliott. With Map and Plates. Royal 4to, 251. 

Numismata Orientalia. Illustrated. Fifty-seven Plates of 

Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, from the collection of the late 
William Marsden, F.R.S. Engraved from drawings made under 
his directions. 4to, 31J, dd. 



PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ETC. 

BLAKE, WILLIAU, Selections &om tbe Writings of. 

Edited, with Introduction, by Laurence Housman. With Frontis- 
piece. Elzevir 8vo, Parchment or cloth, 61. ; vellum, 7r. 6rf. 
(Farehment Lidrary.) 

CLEMENT C. E., and HUTTON, L., Artists of the Nine- 
teenth Century and their Works. 2050 Biographical Sketches. 
Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 151. 

OOWEB, Lord BONALD, Bric-^-Brac. Being some Photo- 
prints illustrating Art Objects at Gower Lodge, Windsor. With 
Letterpress Descriptions. Super-royal Svo, 151. ; extra binding, au. 

HOUIfES, FOBBES A. W., The Science of Beauty. An 

Analytical Inquiry into the Laws of Aesthetics. Second Edition. 
Post Svo, 31. M 

HOUSMAN, LAUSENCE, Arthur Boyd Houston. Selec- 
tions from his Work in Black and White. With Introductory Essay. 
4to, 151. net, 

HOWELLS, W, D., A Little Qirl among the Old Masters. 

With 54 Plates. Oblong crown Svo, 10/. 
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MITCHELL, LUCY M., History of Ancient Sculpture. With 

numerous lUusWations. Super-royal 8vo, 42J. 
KETNOLDB, Sir JOSHUA, Discourses. Edited by E. Gosse. 

Elievit 8vo {Panhtnent Library). Vellum, -js. 6d. ; paichment ot 

cloth, 61. 
THACKEEAY, W. M,, I^ay on tbe GenitK of Oeorge 

CrnikaliaEk. Reprinted verbatim from the IVcslniimier Revisar. 
With 40 Illustrations. Royal Svu, 71. dd. 
THOMPSON, Sir E. MAUNDE. English Illuminated Manu- 
scripts. With ai Plates in chromo -lithography. Imp. 8vo, i8r. 

WOLTMANN, ALFRED, and WOEEMANN, KAEL, History 

of PaintLBg. With numerous lilusttations, Med. Sro. Vol. I. : 
Painting in Antiquity and the Middle Ages, zSs. Vol. II, ; The 
Painting of the Renaaence, ifis. The two volumes may be had 
bound in doth with bevelled boards and gilt leaves, price 301. and 
45j. respectively. 



TECHNOLOGY, Etc. 

Amateur Mechanic's Workshop. Plain and Concise Direc- 
tions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals. By the Author of 
' The Lathe and its Uses,' Sixth Edition. Illustrated, 8vo, fo, 

AHUEBSON, WILLIAM, Practical Mercantile Correspon- 
dence. A Collection of Modern Letters of Business. With Notes. 
Thirtieth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 31, 6rf. 

AXON, W. E. A., The Mechanic's Friend. A Collection of 
Receipts and Practical Suggestions relating to Aquaria, Bronzing, 
Cements, Drawing, Dyes, Electricity, Gilding, Glass-working, &c. 
Second Editioji, Numerous Woodcuts, Crown Svo, 3J-. (id. 

BELLOWS, W., The Ocean Liners of the World Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Small oblong 4to, Ij. 

DU MONCEL, Count, The Telephone, the Microphone, aJid 
the Phoaograpli. With 74 Illustrations, Third Edition. Small 
Svo, 5.. 

EGBE, aUSTAV, Technological Dictionary. In the English 

and German Languages. 2 vols, royal Svo, ^I 71. 

FULTON, J., A Treatise on the Manufacture of Coke, and 

the Saying of By-Products, Svo, zis. 
GALLOWAY, BOBEBT, Treatise on Fuel. Scientific and 

Practical. With Illustrations. Post Svo, ds. 
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HUIiME, T. EDWABD, Mathematical Drawing Ii^truments, 

and How to TJ»e them. With Ilhistrations. Third Edition. 
Imperial i6ino, 3J. 6rf. 

HUSMANN, O., American Grape Growing and Wine Making. 

New and entirely Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

INMAN, JAMES, Nautical Tables. Designed for the use of 

British Seamen. New Edition, Revised and Enlai^ed. 8vo, 161. 

JAPP, A. H., Days with Indnstrials. Adventures and 

Experiences among Curious Industries. With 111 ustral ions. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 
KAMABSCB, KAEL, Technological Dictionary of the Terms 
Employed in the Arts and Seienoes (Architecture, Engineering, 
Mechanics, Shipbuilding and Navigation, Metallurgy, Malliemathics, 
&c). Fourth Revised Edition. 3 vols, imperial 8va 
Vol. I. German— English— French. lai. 
Vol, II. English— German^Ftench. 12J, 
Vol. III. French— German— English. 151. 
KKOHNKE, G. H. A., Handbook for Laying out Curves on 

Kailwayo and Tramways. Crown Svo, y. 
Lathe, The, and its Uses; or. Instruction in the Art of 

Turning Wood and Metal Sixth Edition. Illustrated. Svo, 
lOr. 6rf. 
LAWLOB, J. J., Practical Hot Water Heating, Steam and 
Qaa Fitting. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

LEFFMAKN, HENET, and BEAM, W., Examination of 

Water for Sanitary and Technical Fnrposes. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations, Crown Svo, 51. 

Analysis of Milk and Milt Products. Crown Svo, 5^. 

LUKIN, J,, Amongst Machines. A Description of Various 
Mechanical Appliances used in the Manufacture of Wood, Melal, 
etc. A book for boys. Third Edition. With 64 Engravings, 
Crown Svo, 31. M 

The Boy Engineers. What They Did, and How They Did 
It. A book for boys. With 30 Engravings. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo, 31. 6d. 

The Young Mechanic. A Book for Boys, containing Direc- 
tions for the Use of all kinds of Tools, and for the Construction of 
Steam Engines and Mechanical Models. Seventh Editioa With 
70 Engravings. Crown Svo, p. 6rf. 

MAGtTIBE, W. E., Domestic Sanitary Drainage and Plumb- 
ing, Second Edition. Revised. Svo, 12J, 
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T/L&LD'ES, W. J., Pig Keeping for Profit. Crown 3vo, 2s. 6J. 

(Villnge Library.) 

MOOBE, CUNNINOHAM WILSON, A Practical Guide for 

FTOEpectoTa, Explorers, and KinsTB, Svo, 12s. net. 

MORFIT, CAMPBELL, Pure Fertilisers, and the Ghemical 

ConTersion of Book DviuiOB, etc., into Tarions valuable pmdnctj. 
Svo, A 4^- 
Uannfacture of Soaps. With Illustrations. Svo, £2 12s. 64. 

OSTEBEEBCr, MAX, Sjmopsis of Current Electrical Litera- 
ture. 8vo, 5j. net. 



Practical Carriage Building. 2 vols. 10s. 

Practical Horse-shoer. With 170 Illustrations, iCrown 

BOSS, Lieut-Col, W, A,, Pyrology; or, Fire Chemistry. 

Small 4to, 36J. 

SCHEIDEL, Dr. A., The Cyanide Process; its Practical 
Applications and Economical Results. Svo, 6s. 

SCHOOLma, J. holt. Handwriting and Expression. A 
Study of Written Gesture, with 1 50 Fa:-siviik Reproductions of the 
Handwritings of Men and Women of various Nationalities. Trans- 
lated. 8vo, 61. 

SCHttTZENBEB^EB, Prof., Fermentation. With 28 Illus- 
trations. Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 5j. (/. S. S.) 

Science. Weekly. j^\ 2s. 

Scientific American, Weekly. i8j. 

Scientific American. Export Edition. Monthly. £j\ 5^, 

Scientific American. Building Edition. Monthly. 14^. 

Do. Supplement. Weekly. £,1 55. 

SEDDINa, J. D., Art and Handicraft Six Essays. Svo, 

SMITH, HAMILTON, Hydraulics. The Flow of Water 
through Orifices, over Weirs, and through Open Conduits and Pipes. 
With n Plates. Royal 4I0, 30J. 
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Svo, 51. {/.S.S.) 
Manual of the Steam Enfiiie. For Engineers and Tech- 
nical Schools. Parts I. and 11. Royal Svq. 311. 6rf. each Part. 

WASKLTN, J. A., Milk Analysis. A Practical Treatise on 
the Examination of Milk and its Derivatives, Cream, Butter and 
Cheese. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

WANKLYH, J, A., ftnd CHAPMAN, E. T., Water AnalyBis. 
A Treadse on the Examination of Potahle Water. Tenth Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. Crown Svo, 51. 

WAHKLYN, J. A„ and OOOPEB, W. J., Bread Analyais. 

A Practical Treatise on the Examination of Flour and Bread. Crown 
Svo, y. 
Air Analysis. A Practical Treatise. With Appendix on 
Illuminating Gas. Crown Svo, 5j. 



WEISBACH, JULIUS, Theoretical Mecliamcs. A Manual of 
the Mechanics of Engineering. Designed as a Text Book for Tech- 
nical Schools, and for the use of Engineers. From the German, by 
E. B. COXK. With 902 Woodcuts. Second Edition. Svo, 311. &£ 

WIECHUAmf, a. F., Sngax Analysis. For Refineries, 
Sugar-Houses, Experimental Stations, &c Svo, 12s, 6d. 

WILCOX, LUTE, Irrigation Farming. Crown Svo, loj. 

WYLDE, W., Inspection of Meat. A Guide and Instruction 
Book to OfHcers supervising Contract Meat, and to all Sanitary 
Inspectors. With yz Coloured Plates. Svo, itw. 6rf. 



QOULD, A. 0., Modem American Pistols and Kerolvers. 

Svo, doth, ys. 6d. 
Modem American Bifles. Svo, cloth, los. 6d. 
HILLIEE, a. LACY, All Alwut Bicycling, izmo, u. 

MONET, Captain ALBERT ("Blue Sock,") Pigeon Sliooting. 

Foolscap Svo, y. net, 
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HEWHOUSE. Tlie Trapper's Quide. A Manual of Instruc- 
tion. Crown Svo, 51. 
Practical Hints on Shooting. ' By " 20-BoRE." Svo, 12s. 
WHEELDON, J. P., Angling Besorts near Loadou. The 

Thames and the Lea. Crown Svo, paper, U. 6d. 

IX.— PHILOLOGY. 

COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 

ABEL, CABL, Linguistic Essays. Post Svo, 95. ( Triidnet's 

Orimtal Series.) 

Slavic and Latin. Lectures on Comparative Lexicography. 
Post 8vo, 5J. 

BBUGMANN, K., Elements of the Comparative Oiammar 

of the Indo-Gennanic Langnages. A Concise E^^position of the 
History of Sanscrit, Oid Iranian. Old Armenian, Old Greek, Latin, 
Umbrian, Samnitic, Old Irish, Gothic, Old High German, Lithua- 
nian, and Old Bulgaiian. In 5 vols. 8yo, cloth. 

Vol. I. Introduction and Plonology. By J. Wright, 58a pp. 
1888. 181. 

Vol. IL Pait I.— Morpholo^. Stem Formation and Inflection. By 
S. Conway and W. D. Rouse. 500 pp. 1891. i6j. 

Vol. III. Part II. — Morphology. Numerals, Nouns, and Pronouns. 
By S. Conway and W. D. Rouse. 412 pp. 1892. 12s. Sd. 

Vol. IV. Part III.— Morphology. Verbs : Formation of the Stem, 
and Inflection or Conjugation. By S. Conway and W. D, RonsB, 
630 pp. 1895. £1. 

Vol. V. Index of Words, Matters, and Authors mentioned in Vols. 
L-IV. 250 pp. 1895. 91, 

BTBNE, Dean JAMES, General Principles of the Structure 

of Eangu^e. 2 vols. Second and Revised Edition. Svo, 361. 
Origin of Greek, Latin, and Gothic Boots. Second and 
Revised Edition. Svo, i8j. 

OUST, B., Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Post Svo. First 
Series, loj. 6rf. Second Series, with 6 Maps, 2ij, Third Series, 
21s. {Triiiiuf's Otienial Series.) 

DELBBUCE, E., Introduction to the Study of Language. 

The History and Methods of Comparative Philology of the Indo- 
European Languages. 8vo, 51. 
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OABLANDA, FEDERICO, The FoitoAek of Words. Crown 

The Philosophy of Words. A Popular Introduction to the 
Science of Language. Crown 8vo, Jt. 
OREG, B. P., Comparative Philologr of the Old and New 

Worlds InHelation to Archaio Speeoh. With Copious Vocabularies, 
Super royal SvTj. jfi ili. dd. 

LEFEVBE, ANDBE, Aace and Language. Crown 8vo, 5^-. 
{I.S.S.) 
Philological Society, Transactions and ProceedingB of. 
Irregular. 
SAYCE, A. H., Introduction to the Science of Language. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 91. 
The Principles of Comparative Philology. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlat^ed. Crown Svo, lof. 6d, 

SCHLEZOHEB, AUQUST, Comparative Grunniaj' of the 

ludo-Enropean, Sansbrit, Oreeh, and Latin Langnages. Tra.nslated 
from the Third German Edition by H. Benuall. Svo, 131. 6f. 

TAYLOR, Canon ISAAC, The Alphabet. An Account of 
the Origin and Development of Letters, With numerous Tables 
and Fac-simiks. 2 vols. 8vo, 36r. 

WHITNEY, Frot W, D., Life and Growth of Language. 

Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. {I.S.S.) 
Language and the Study of Language. Fourth Edition. 

Crown Svo, loj. 6rf. 
Language and its Study. With especial Reference to the 

Indo-European Family of Languages. Edited by R. MOEEis. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 51, 



OUST, E. N. A Sketch of the Modem Languages of Africa, 
zvols. With 31 autotype portraits, 1883. Post 8vo, 181. IT. O. S.) 



Craminaire Alhanaise, k I'usage de ceux qui d^sirent appren- 
dre cette langue sans I'aide d'un maStre. Par P. W. Crown Svo, 
7r. 6rf. 
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ANGLO-SAXON. 

RASE, EBAS&inS, Gtammar of the Ang^o-Sasoii Tongue. 

From the Danish, by B. Thorpe. Third Edition. Post Svo, 



COTTON, Qeneial Sir A., Arabic Primer. Consisting of 180 
short sentences, containing 30 primary words prepared according 
to the vocal system of studying language. 38 pp., ctown Svo, 
doth. 1876. 21. 

DivEins, The, of the six ancient Arabic Poets — Ennabiga, 
'Antara, Thaiafa, Zuhair, 'Alqama, and Imruulqais, and a collection 
of their fragments, with a list of the various readings of the text 
edited by W. Ahlwardt, Svo, wrapper. 1870. izt. 

HIRSCHFELD, H., Arabic Chrestomathy in Hebrew charac- 
ters, with a G-loaaary. viii. and 174 pp., Svo, cloth. 1892. 71. 6d. 

MEAKIN, J. E. BUDGETT, Introduction to the Arabic of 

Moroooo. English-Arabic Vocabulary, Grammar, Notes, etc. Fools- 
cap Svo, 61. net. '' 

NEWMAN, P. W., Dictionary of Modem Arabic. (Anglo- 

Acabic and Aiabo-English.) 2 vols. Crown Svo,;£r ij. 

Handbook of Modem Arabic. Post Svo, 6^. 
P£NRIOE, J., Dictionary and Glossajry of the Eonln, with 



SALMONE, H, A., Arabic-English Dictionary. Comprising 
about izo,ooo Arabic words with English Index of about 50,000 
words, a vols. Post Svo, 36J. 



EOLBE, F, W,, A Language Study based on Bantu. An 

Inquiry into the Laws of Root Formation. Svo, 6j. 

TOBREND, J., ComparatiTe Grammar of the South African 

Bantu langn^eB. Comprising those of Zanzibar, Mozambique, 
the Zambezi, Kafirland, Benguda, Angola, Ihe Congo, the Ogowe, 
the Cameroons, the Lake Region, &c. Super-royal Svo, 251. 
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BASQUE. 

VAN EYS, W., Outlines of Basque Oiammar. Crown 8vo, 
3S.6cl. 



YATES and WENGER, Bengali Gramniar. New and Revised 
Edilion. 136 pp. small 8vo, cloth. 18S5. 41. 



BALL, J. D., How to Write CMnese. Part I, Roya] 8vo, 
boards. 1S88. lOr. 6<l, 

EITEL, E. J., OMnese Dictiouaxy in the Oantonese Dialect. 

With Supplement. Royal 8vo, half calt £2 121. 6rf. 

HIBTH, F., Text Book of Documentary Chinese. With a 
Vocaliulaiy. 2 vols, demy 410, £1 is. 
Notes on the Chinese Documentary Style. iSSS. 8vo, 

LOBSOHEID, Bev. W., OhineBe and English Dictionary. 

Arranged according to the Radicals. 1871. Royal 410, cloth, 
£^8s. 
English-Chinese Dictionary. With the Punti and Mandarin 

■ Pronunciation. 1866-69. 4 'ols., foHo, £4 41. 

WILLIAUS, S. WELLS, Syllahic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Lai^^ge. Arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with 
the Pronundation of the Characters as heard in Pelfio, Canton, 
Amoy, and Shanghai. Third Edition. 4to, half calf, ^fi 151. Also 



CUNEIFORM. 

BERTIN, GtEOHXiS, Abridged Grammar of the lianguages of 
thB CtuteifoTm Inscriptions. Crown 8vo, 51. 
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DANISH. 
BOJES£K,UAIMA, Guide to the Danish Language. 12010,5^. 

OTTE, E. C, Dane -Norwegian Oranunar. A Manual for 
Students of Danish, based on the Ollendorfiian System. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, 71. 6d. Key, 31. 
Simplified Orammar of the Danish Language. Crown Svo, 

21. 6rf. 

ROSING, S., Danish Dictionaxy, Crown Svo, 8^. 6d. 

DUTCH. 

AHN, F., Grammar of the Dutch Language. i2mo, 3;. 6d. 

HALDEIU.N, S. S,, Pennsylvania Dutch. A Dialect of 
South Germany, with an Infusion of English. Svo, 31. 6/1. 

EAST INDIAN. 

BEAMES, J., Outlines of Indian Philology. With language 
Map. Setond Edition, enlarged and revised. 1868. Crown Svo, 

Oomparative (dammar of the Modem Aryan Languages of 

India. Hindi, Panjabi, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and 

Bengali. In 3 vols. Svo, ifo. each vol. 
Vol. I. — On Sounds, xvi. and 360 pp. 1872. 
Vol. II. — The Noun and Pronoun, sii. and 348 pp. 1875. 
Vol. III.— The Verb, viii. and 316 pp. 1879. 

CAMPBELL, G., Specimens of Languages of India. Includ- 
ing those of the aboriginal tribes of Bengal, the Central Provinces, 
and the Eastern Frontier. Royal 410, boards. 1S74. £^ n^- ^■ 

WHITWORTH, G. E., Anglo-Indian Dictionary. A Glossary 
of Indian terms used in English, and of such English or Other non- 
Indian terms as have obtained special meanii^ in India. Svo, 12^. 

EGYPTIAN. 
BUDGE, E. A. WALLIS, First Steps in Egyptian. Large 

An Egyptian Reading Book for Beginners, with a Vocabu- 
lary. SvQ, ly. net. . 
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BABTLETT, J. B., Dictionary of Americanisms. A Glossary 
of Words and Phrases colloquially used in the United States. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo, 2li. 



C, Studies in English. For the use of Modern 
Schools. Tenth Thousand. Small crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
English Grammar for BegiBuers. Foolscap Svo, is. 

OABBENO, Metodo para apiender a Leer, escribir j ha1)lar 

el Ingles segon el sistemn de OUeudorff. Svo, 4^-. 6d. Key, 3^. 

JENKINS, JABEZ, Vest-Pocket Lexicon. An English Dic- 
tionary of all except Familiar Words, including the principal Scien- 
tific and Technical Terms. 641110, roan, a. 6d. ; clolh, 11. 

SMITH, H. PERCY, CHossary of Terms and Phrases. Cheap 
Edition. Medium Svo, 3^. dd. 

TBENCH, Arcbbisliop, English Fast and Present. Four- 
teenth Edition, Revised and Improved, foolscap Svo, <,!. 
On the study of- Words. Twenty-third Edition, Revised. 

Foolscap Svo, 51. 
Select aiossaiy of English Words used formerly in Senses 
Distent &om the.PrefleKt. Seventh Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Foolscap Svo, 5s. 

WEDGWOOD, H., Dictionary of English Etymology. Fourth 

Edition, Revised and Enlaiged. gvo, £i U. 

Contested Etymology in the Dictionary of the Eev. W. W. 
Bkeat. Crown 8vo, 51. 
WHITNET, Prof. W. D., Essentials of English Grammar. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 31. 6d. 



AHN, P., Method of Learning French. First and Second 
Courses, l2cno, y. Separately, is. 6d. each. 
Method of Learning French. Third Course, iznio, u. (>d. 

BELLOWS, JOHN, French and English Dictionary for the 
Pocket, Containing the French -English and English -French Divi- 
sions on the same page, Conjugating all the Verbs, Distinguishing 
the Genders by Different Types, giving Numerous Aids to Pronun- 
ciation, &c. Fifty-third Thousand of the Second Edition, 321110, 
morocco tuclc, 121. 6d. ; roan, lOi-. 6rf. 
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FRENCH— £on/inued. 

BRETTE, F. H., and THOMAS, F., French Ezammation Papers 
set at tie Univeriity of London. Part I.— Matriculation and the 
General Examination for Women. Crown 8vo, 31. 6d. Key, 51. 
Part II.— First E.A. Examinations for Honours and D. LitL Ex- 
ns. Crown 8vo, Js. 



CAS8AL, CHARLES, Glossary of Idioms, Oallicisms, and 

otber SifficnltieB oontained in tlie Beuior Connie of ths ' Modem 
Frenoli Reader.' Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CASSAi, CHARLES, and KAKCHEE, THEODORE, Modem 
Prenek Beadei. Junior Coutse. Nineteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2j. W. Senior Course. Grown 8vo, 4J. Senior Course and 
Glossary in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Little French Reader. Extracted from the 'Modwn 
French Reader,' Third Edition, Crown 8vo, ai. 

KAROHER, THEODOEE, QueBtionnaire Fransaia. Questions 
on French Grammar, Idiomatic Difficulties, and Military Expres- 
sions. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 41. 61^, ; interleaved with 
writing paper, ^s. dd. 

LAEMOYER, M. DE, Practical French arammar. Crown 
8vo. New Edition, in one vol., y. 6d. Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

LB-BBUBT, L., Materials for Translating English into French. 

Seventh Edition. Post Svo, 4J. fid. 

NUOENT, French - English and English - French Pocket 

Dictionary, 24mo, 31. 

ROCHE, A., French Grammar. Adopted by the Imperial 
Council of Public Instruction. Crown Svo, 3^. 
French Translation. Prose and Poetry, from English 
Authors, for reading, composition, and translation, Second Edition, 
Foolscap Svo, 2s, (id. 

SIMONNE, Metodo para aprender a ]l*er Escrihir y hablar 
el Frances, Begun el verdadero listema de Ollendorff Crown Svo, 
61. Key, y. 6d. 

VAN LAUN, H., Giammar of the French Langnage. Crowh 
Svo. Accidence and Syntax, 41. ; Exercises, 31. 6rf. 

WELLER, E., Improved Dictionary. English-French and , 
French- English, Royal Svo, 7s. 6d, 
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GERMAN. 

AHH, F., Oranunar of tlie German Langnase. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 31. 6d. 
Method of Learning Gennan. 12 mo, 3s. Key, Srf. 
Manual of Oenuan Conversation; or, Vade Mecum for 

English Travellers. Second Edition. i2mo, U. 6d. 

FKffiMBLING, F. OTTO, (Jraduated German Reader. A 

Selection from the most popnlar writers. With a Vocabulary. 
Twelfth Edition. lamo, y. 6d. 

Graduated Exercises for Translation into Oennan. Extracts 
from the best English Authors, with Idiomatic Notes. Crown 8vo, 
41. dd. ; without Notes, 4J. 



GREEK. 

OONTOFOULOS, N., Lexicon of Modern Greek-Englisb and 

English- Modern fireek. 2 vols., Svo, 37J. 
Modem-Greek and English Dialogues and Correspondence. 

Foolscap Svo, 2J. dd. 

GELDART, E. M,, Guide to Modem Greek. Post Svo, 7^. 6d. 
Key, 2s. bd. 
Simplified Grammar of Modem Greek. Crown Svo, 21. dd. 

PAtfL, O. KEGAN, and STONE, E. D., Philological Intro- 

ductioit to EFreelc and Latin for Students. Translated and adapted 
from the German. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6j. 

THOMPSON, E. MAUNDE, Handbook of Greek and Latin 

Pfilseography. Second Edition. Revised. With i 
similes. Crown Svo, 51. "(/. S. S.) 



TISSALL, Rev. W. ST. CLAIR, A Simplified Grammar of 

the flujacati langnage.- Tcgether with a short Reading Book and 
Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, tos. dd. 
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HEBREW. 

nd F. L., Hebi 
m the Bible. Cio» . , . 
EICKELL, a, Outlines of Hebrew {grammar. 8vo, cloth, 4^. 



BALLIN, ADA S. and T. L., Hebrew Grammax. With 
Exercises selected from the Bible. "^ """" "" '^■' 



EALT.ANTYNE, J. £., Elements of Hindi and Braj Bhakha 

Oranunar. Compiled for the East India College al Haileybury. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

BATE, J. D., Hindi-Englisli Dictionary. Royal 8vo, cloth. 

1875. .^r IIS. 6d. 
EBLLOOG, S. R, Gramniar of the Hindi Langoage. With 

copious Philolc^ical Notes and Tables. Second Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. 1893. 8vo, cloth, 181. 



HINDUSTANI. 



DOWSOH, X, Grammar of the Urdu or Hindiistani Language. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, loj. 6d. 
Hindustani Exercise Book. Passages and Extracts for 
Translation into Hindustani. Crown 8vo, zs. bd. 

FALLON, S. W., A New English-Hindustani Dictionary. 

With Illustrations from English Literature and Colloquial English. 

iv. and 674 pp. royal 8vo, cloth. 18S3, (Published at Rs. az.) 

Reduced to ^i, 

',* Printed in Roman characters only. 
A New Hindustani-English Dictionary. With Illustrations 

from Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. xxiv. is. and I2i6 pp. 

royal Svo, cloth. iS^g. (Published at Rs. 52,) Reduced to £2. 
*,* All Hindustani words are printed in the Persian and Roman 

character ; those of Hindi origin also in the Devanagari. 



PHILLIPS, Col. A. N., Hindustani Idioms. With Vocabulary 
and Explanatory Notes. Crown 8vo, 5j. 
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HUNGARIAN. 

SIlfOEB, J., Simplified Orammar of the Hungarian Laognage. 



ITALIAN. 

AEN, F., Hetiiod of Learning Italian, izmo, 3^. 6d. 

CAMEEDfl, E., L'Eco Italiano. A Guide to Italian Con- 
versation. With Vocabulary. lamo, 4J. 6ii. 

MtUMOUSE, J., English and Italian Dictionary. 2 vols. 

8vO, 12S. 

Mfuiual of Italian ConTersation. iSmo, 2s. 

JAPANESE. 

BABA, TATUI, ElementaiT Orammar of the Japanese 
Language. With easy Progressive Exercises. Second Edition. 5^. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Frof. B. H., Simplified Japanese Orammar. 

Crown 8vo, 51. 
RomanlBfld Japanese Reader. Consisting of Japanese 

Anecdotes and Masims, with English Translations and Notes 

i2mo, 6s. 
Handbook of Colloiittial Japanese. Second Edition. 8vo, 

l2S.6d. 

Handbook of the Japanese Langnage. For Tourists and 
Residents. In the Colloquial style. 24010, 41. 
HEPBURN, J. C, Japanese and English Dictionaiy. Second 
Edition. Imp. 8vo, half roan, iSs. 
Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dictionary. Third 
Edition. Royal 8vo, half morocco, 301. Poctet Edition, square 
iGmo, 14;. Index of Chinese characters in the royal Svo. Edition, 
arranged according to their radicals by W. H. Whitnby. 1888. 
Cloth, 41, M. 
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J ARAN ESE— WKftwwtfrf. 



LATIN. 
AHH, F., Latin Ctnimmar for Eeginners. Thirteenth Edition. 

IHNE, W., Latin Ctr»nniar for Beginneis, on Aim's Srstem, 



FAKEER, Q. W., Concise OrammEir of the Malagasy 

LajytUfB*. Ciown 8vo, 51. 



NORWEGIAN. 

SMITH, .M., and HOBN£MAN, H., Norwegian Orammar. 
With a Glossary for Tourists. Post 8vo, 2r. 



PALI. 

OHILDEES, E. C, Pali-English Dictionary. Witti Sanskrit 
Equivalents. Imperial 8vo, £2 3^- 

MULLEB, E., Simplified arammai of the Fali Language. 

Crown Syo, 7j. 6rf. 

PANJABI. 

TISDALL, W. ST. OLAIB, Simplified Grammar and Reading 

Book of the Paujabi Langnage. Ciown Svo, 7^-, 6d. 
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PERSIAN. 
riNN, A., Persian for Travellers. Oblong 3zmo, 5s. 

PALMER, E. H., English-Persian Dictionary. With Simpli- 
fied Grammar of the Persian Langu^e. Royal i6mo, roj. 6rf. 
Perslan-Eng^sli Dictionarr. Second Edition. Royal i6mo, 



MOEPILL, W. K., Simplified Oranunar of the Polish 

Langno^. Crown Svo. 31. 6d. 



PORTUGUESE. 

D'OESEY, A. J. D., OoUoquial Portuguese ; or, The Words 
and Phrases of Everyday Life. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 

.Orammar of Portuguese and Emjislt. Adapted to OUen- 

dorii's System. Fourth Edition, izmo, ^s. 

VIEYKA'S Pocket Dictionary of the Portuguese and English 

LBngTiag«a. 2 vols. Post Svo, itti. 



PUSHTO (or Afghan). 

TEUMPP, E., (h:ainni3t of tlie Pas'to ; or, Language of the 
Afghans, compared with the Tranian and North Indian Idioms. 
Cloth, 1873. 2U. 



LELAHD, 0. 0., English Gipsies and their Language. New 

"' - and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 31. 6rf. 



ROUMANIAN. 

TOSOEANU, E., Simplified arammar of th^ Boumanian 
tBUguage, Crown Svo, S(. 
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RUSSIAN. 

BIOLA, HENI17, How to Learn Bnssian. A Manual for 
Students. Based upon the Ollendorffiaa System. Fourth Edilion. 
Crown 8vo, 121. Key, 51. 
Russian Reader. With Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

SANSKRIT. 

BALLAITT7NE, J. £., First Lessons In SauBcrit Grammar. 

J'ifth Edilion. 8vo, 31. 64. 
BESFBT, THEODOB, Granunar of tbe Sanekrit Language. 

For the use of Early Students. Second Edition. Royal Svo, tor. 6d. 
COWELL, E. B., Short Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit 

of the Sanakrit Dramas. Crown Svo, 31. 6d. 
Frakrita-Prakasa, or the Prakrit (bammar of Vararuchi. 

With the Commentaiy (Manorama) of Bhamaha. Svo, 14J. 
WHITHEY, Prof. W, D., Sanskrit Grammar. Including both 

the Classical Language and the Older Dialects of Veda and 

Brahmanar Second Edition. Svo, isi. 

SERBIAN. 
MOBFILL, W. B., Simplified Serbian Grammar. Crown Svo, 



SINHALESE. 

MBNDIS, GTJNASEEABA A., A Oomprehensive Grammar 

of the Sinhalese Ltaiga&ge. Svo, izs. dd. 
Sinhalese Made Easy; or, Plirase-Book of Colloquial 

Siobalese. Revised and enki^ed Edition. i2mo, y. fid. 



SPANISH. 
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SPAN \SH—^o?ieinued. 



VELASQUEZ, M. de la CADEWA, Dictionary of tlie Spanish 

ana BngliBh laagUB^eB. For the use of Young Learners and 

Travellers. Crown 8vo, 6r. 
Frononncing Dictionair of the Spanish and £uglisli 

laagnagea. Royal 8vo, ^r 41. 
Now Spanisli Beader. Passages from the most approved 

Authors, with Vocabulary. Post 8vo, 61. 



Iiitrodnction to SpEinish Conversation. 121D0, 2s. bd. 

VELASQUEZ and SIMOITKE, New Method of Learning the 
Spaniih language. Adapted to OllendorfPa system. Revised and 
corrected by Senor Vivah. Post 8vo, 6j-. ; Key, 41. 



KR A PF, L., Dictionary of the Stiahili Language. 3to, 



TAMIL. 

ABDEN, A. H., A Prt^resdve Qrammar of Common Tamil 

8vo, si. 
A Companion Beader to Atden's X>rogreBsive Tamil 

Grammar, 2 vols, 8vo, W, eacb, Vol. I. : Commnion Exercises 
and Easy Stories. Vol. II, ; The Panchatranta in Tamil. 



Tlbetan-Engliah Dictionary, With special reference to the 
prevailing dialects, to which is added an English-Tibetin Vocabu- 
lary. Royal 8vo, doth. (Published ^i lat.) ^1 u. 
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TURKISH. 

ASNOLD, Sir EDWIN, Orammar of the TurklBh Language. 

With Dialc^es and Vocabulary. Post 8vo, 21. dd. 

EKDHOUSE, J. W., Simplified Graimiiar of the Ottoman- 
TnrUah Language. Crown 8vo, itw. dd. 
Turfcish Vade-Mecum of Ottoman Oollonuial Lai^m^e. 

English-Turkish and Turkish-English, the whole in English Charac- 
ters, the Pronunciation being fully indicated. Third Edition, szmo, 

VOLAPUK. 

SPEAOUE, C. E., Handbook of Volapuk. The International 
Language. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

ZULU. 

ROBERTS, C, An Englisli-Zulii Dictionary. Crown 8vo, 
5j. net. 
The ZulU'Eaflr Language. Crown 8vo, 6j'. net. 



x.—miEniAL 

BRITISH INDIA. 

ALBEEUNI'S India; The Religion, Philosophy, Literature, 

&c., of India abont A.D. 1030. Arabic Text, edited by Prof. E. 
Sackau. 1887. 4to, £1 y. 
ARNOLD, Sir EDWIN, India Revisited. With 32 full-page 

Illustrations, Crown 8vo, ds. 

{See also class Belles-Lbttr.ES,) 

BALDWIN, Capt. J. H., Large ajid Small Game of Bengal 
and the Korti-Western Provinces of lEdia. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Small 4to, idi, bd. 

BALL, v., Diamonds, Goal, and Gold of India. Foolscap 

8vo. 18S1. 51. 
BALLANTTNE, J. R., Sankhya Aphorisms of Eapilo. 

Translated and Edited, Third Edition. Post 8vo, i6s, {THibner's 

OtUntal Series. ) 
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BABTH, A., Eeligions of India. Translated by the Rev. J. 

Wood. Third Edition. Post 8vo, i6i. (Trubne^s Oriental Series.\ 

BhagaTad-Qita ; or, The Song Celestial. From the Sanskrit 

by Sir E. Arnold. Fifth Edition. 1S94. Crown 8vo, 51. 

BhagaTadgita. With Commentary and Notes, as well as 



Bhagavad-aita. English translation, with a Commentary and 
a few introductory papers by Hurrvchdnd Cmintamon. 1874. 
X. and 83 pp. Svo, &. 

Bhagavad Qita ; or, the Sacred La^. Translated, with notes, 
from the Sanskrit by J. Davies. Third Edition. 1893. Post 8vo, 
61. ( TriibHer's Oritntal Series. ) 

BOSE, F. NATH., A History of Hindu OiTilization during 
Britigh Bnle. Vols. I. and II. tc^ether, 15J. net Vol. III., 7j. M. 
net. Crown Svo. To be completed in 4 volumes. 

BOTD, P., Nagananda; or, the Joy of the Snake World. 

From the Sanskrit of Sri-Hsrsha-Deva. 1872. Crown 8vO, 41. €d. 

BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
Special List Sent on Application. 

BTTSNBUi, A. 0,, Sonth Indian Faljeographjr, from the 4th 
to the 17th Ceuttir;. Enlarged Edition, with Map and Plates. 4to, 
£2 I2J. 6d. 

Ordinances of Manu. Translated from the Sanskrit, with 
introduction. Completed and edited by E. W. Hopkins. 1SS4. 
Post 8vo, 1 21. ( Trubner' s Oriental Series. ) 

CHEISTIAN, J., Behai Proverbs. Classified and arranged 
according to subject-matter, with notes, 1S90. Post Svo, loi. id. 
{ Triibnir's Oriental Series. ) 

COTTON, H. J. S., Hew India ; or, India in Transition, 

Third Edition. Crown Svo, 41. bd. 
OOWELL, Prof E. B., Short Introduction to the Ordinary 

Prakrit of the Sanskrit Dramas. 1875. Crown Svo, 31, 6rf. 
Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Cbrammar of VaramcM, 

With the Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. l8£i8. Svo, 141, 

COWELI) and OOnttH, A, E., The Sarra-Darsana-Samgraha ; 

or, Review of the Different Systems of Hindu Philosophy. r88z. 
Post Svo, loj. bd. (Triibnei's Orieulal Series.) 
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OtFNinNOHAM, Major-OenL ALEX., Ancient Oeography of 

India. Vol. I. : The Buddhist Period. With 13 Maps. 1870. 
8vo, .£1 8s. 

DAVIES, J., Sankbya Sarika, of Iswara Erislma. An Ex- 
position of the System of Kapila. 1881. Post 8vo, 6j. {Triibner's 
Orieitlal Series.) 

DOWSON, J., Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mjrtkolog; and 
Hutory, Oeogcaphy and LiteratiLre. 1S79. Post Svo, 161. ( Tiyji- 
tier's Orienld! Series.) 

DUTr, AOMESH CHUNDEB, HistoiT of Civilisation in 
Ancient India, biued on Sanskrit Literatare. Revised Edition in 

2 vols, 1894. 8vO, 2\S. 

Lays of Ancient India. Selections from Indian Poetry 
rendered into English verse. 1894. Post 8vo, ^s. (>d. 

DtTTT, TOBU, Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. 

With an Introductory Memoir by Edmund Gosse. iSmo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 51. 

EDGBEN, E., Compendious SanBkrit Grammar. With 3 brief 
sketch of scenic Prakrit. Crown Svo, loj. 6d. (Forms a volume of 
TrUbnei's Collection of Simplified Grammars.) 

ELLIOT, Sir H. M., History of India, as told by its ovn 
HiitoriauB. The Muhammadan Period. Revised and continued 
by Professor John Dowson. 8 vols. 1871-77. Svo, ^8 81, 

History, Folk-loie, and Distribution of tbe Baces of tbe 

Sorth-WoBtern Ptovincee of India, Edited by J, Eeames. With 
three coloured Maps. 2 vols. 1869. Svo, ^i i&. 

FEEGUSSON, J., Arcbjeology in India, vii. and 115 pp. text, 
with numerous Cuts. 1884. Svo, 51. 

FERatlSSON, J., and BUEGESS, J., The Cave Temples of 

India. 536 pp, text, with one hundred Plates. 1880. 4to, half 
calf (Pub. at^a 2^.) .£1 "^.6^- 
GOITQH, A. E., Philosophy of tbe Upanishads. 18S2. Post 
8vo, 91. ( Triibner's Oriental Series. ) 

GOVEE, C, E., Folk Songs of Southern India. Containing 
Canarese, Eadaga, Coorg, Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu Songs. 
Svo, 101. dd. 

QBAY, J., Ancient Froveibs and Maxims tcom. Burmese 

Sources ; or. The Niti Literature of Burmah. Post Svo, 61. {TrUb- 
nil's Oriental Series.) 
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aKIFFIH, Sir LBPEL, The Rajas of the Punjab. History of 
the principal States in the Punjab, and Iheir political relations with 
the British Government. 1870. Royal 8vo, 211. 

HAIO, Maj.-Gen., The Indus Delta Country. With 3 Maps. 

1895. Royal 8vo, Sj. net. 
HAXTO, H., Essajrs on the Sacred Languaee, Writings, and 

BtJigion of the ParliB. Third Edition. Edited and enlarged by 

E. W. West. 1884, PostSvo, s6s. {Triibne^s Oriental Series.) 
HODGSON, E. H., Essays on the Language^ Literature, and 

Beligion of Nepal and Tibet. 1874. Svo, 14^. 
Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Snbjects. a vols. 

1S80. Post Svo, 281. {TrUbnei's Oriental Series.) 

HUNTER, Sir W. W., Imperial Ctazetteer of India. Second 

Edition, enlarged and revised. 14 vols. 1885-87. Svo, half calf. 

(Pub. at ^3 31.) £m. 
Imperial Series of the Reports of the Archieological Survey 

of India. List Sent on Appliiation. 
JACOE, a. A., Manual of Hindn Pantheism. The Yedinta- 

sSra. Translated, with Annotations, &c. Third Edition. 1891. 

Post gvo, 6r, (Triibner's Oriental Series.) 
JOHNSON, S., Oriental Religions, and their Relation to 

Universal Jleligion : India. 2 vols. 1879. 403 and 408 pp, 8vo, 

^i IJ. (Triibne^s PkilosBphical Library.) 

KNOWLBB, J. H., Folk Tales of Kashmir. 1888. Post Svo, 
ifo. {TrUbnet's Oriental Series.) 

Koran. Selections from it, with a commentaty. Translated 
by E. W. Lane. New Revised Edition, with Introduction by 
S. Lane- Poole. 1879- Post8vo,9J. {.Trubne^ s Oriental Series.) 

Mahabharata. Translated literally from the original Sanskrit 
lent into English prose by M. N. Dui-r, M.A. To he complete in 
30 parts, of which the first three are out. Subscription price to the 
whole work, ^^i 5^. 

Mahabharata. Translated into English prose by the late 
Peotap Chundra Roy. Price of the whole work, bound in 
10 vols. Svo, .^10 lOJ. 

MAISEY, Gen. F. C, Sanchi and its Remains. With Intro- 
ductory Note by the late Maj.-Gen. Sir ALEX. CUNNINGHAM. 
With 40 plales. 1892. Royal 4to, ^2 loj. 

Uanava-Dharma-Oastra, the Code of Manu. Original Sanskrit 
text. Edited, with critical Notes, by JtJLiUs Jolly. 1887. Post 
Svo, \os. dd. {Trubnet's Oriental Serifs.) 
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MASON, F., Burma, its. People, and Productipns. Being 
Notes on the Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenassetim, Pegu, and 
Burma, New Edition, re-written and enlai^ed by W. Theobald. 
2 vols. 1884. 4to. (Jub. at /3 31.) £1 lu. 6d. 

VLOJR, J., Origmal SEiiiskrit Texts, on tlie Origin and History 

of the People ot India, their Beligioii and InstitntionB. Collected, 
Translated, and Illustrated by John Muir, 5 vols. 8vo, Price of 
a complete set, £s Ss. Sold only in sets. 

MULLEB, MAX, Sacred Hymns of tbe Bramins, as pre- 
served in the Rig-Veda-Sanhita. Translated from the Sanskrit. 
Vol. I. : Hymns to the Maruts, or the Stonn-Gods. 1869. 8vo, 
I2J. 6rf. 

Hymns of the Eig-Veda. In the Sanhita and Pada texts. 
Reprinted from the Edition Princeps. 2 vols. Second Edition. 
1877. 8vo. (Pub, at^i IJJ.) i&f. 

Haradiya Dliaxma-Sastra ; or, The Institutes of Narada. 

Translated from the Sanskrit by JoLlUS JOLi.V. 1876. Crown 
8vo, loj. 6J. 

FICEFOUD, J., Maha-vira-Cliarita ; or, The Adventures of 
the Gieat Hero Rama. From the Sanskrit of Ehavabhuti. 1871. 
Crown Svo, Jj. 



SCOTT, J. G., Bntma as it Was, as it Is, and as it WiU Be. 

cheap Edition. 1 886. Crown Svo, 2j. 6d, 

STEAOHET, Sir J., India, with map. New Edition. 1894. 

WATT, Q., A Dictionary of the Economic Frodacts of India. 

6 volumes, hound in 9. 1889-1893. Royal 8vo, half calf, ^3 3^. 

WEBEB, A., BIstory of Indian Literature. Translated from 
the German. Third Edition. 1890. Post 8vo, loi. 6d. {Triii- 
?!et's Orienlal Series.) 



TALBOYS, History of India. From the 
Earliest Ages dowti to the time of the Mughul Empire. 5 vols. 
1867-1881. Svo, £,6 6s. net. Ot separate, except vol. I, 

Early Records of British India, A History of the English 
Settlements in India. 1878. Royal Svo, ijj. 

WILLIAMS, Sir M. MONtBB, Modem India and the 

iBdiMiB. Fifth Edition, Post Svo, 141. {TrUbner's Orkntal 
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WILSON, H. H., Complete Works, 12 vols., bound in 13. 
[862-77. Svo, ^10 los. net. 

Big-Veda-Sauhita. A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, 
From ihe Sanskrit. Edited by E. B. Cowell and W, V. Webster, 
6 vols. 1854-1888. 8vo, £6 6s. nel. 

The Megha-Duta (Cloud MeBsenger). Translated into 
English verse with the Sanskrit text of Kalidaaa. Third Edition. 
"1867. 4to, lot. 6^. 



CENTRAL AND WESTERN ASIA. 

BBETSCHmUDER, E., Medieval Kesearchee from Ea^em 

Asiatic Sonroea. Fragments towards the Knowledge of (he Geo- 

Sraphy and History of Central and Western Asia, from Ihe 13th to 
le 17th Century. 2 vols. With two Maps. 18B8. Post Svo, 
211. (Triibner's Oriental Series.) 

Papers Belating to Indo-China, Reprinted from Dalrymple's 
"Oriental Repertory," 1" Asiatic Researches," and the "Journal" 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 2 vols. 1886. Post Svo, 21s. 

Second Series. Edited by the late R. Rost. With Plates, 

and a Map. 2 vols, 1S87. 25^. [Triiiner's Ch-ieatal Series.) 

SALSTON, W. B. S., Tibetan Tales, Derived from Indian 
sources. Done into English from the German of F. Anton von 
SCHIBFNER. 1882. Post Svo, I4J-. {Trainer's Oriental Series.) 



ALEXANDER, M^^.-Gen. Q. O., Confocins, tlie Oreat Teacber. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

Lao-taze, the Great Thinker. Crown Svo, 5^'. 

AUiEN, C. F. BOMILLY, Bo<& of Chinese Poetry. Being 
the CoUeclion of Ballads, Sagas, Hymns, and other Pieces known 
as the Shih Ching, metrically translated. Svo, i6j. 

BALPOUB, F. H., Leaves from my Chinese Scrap-Book. Post 

Svo, 71. 6^. 
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DOTTGLAS, Pro£ B. K, Catalogue of Ohiuese Printed Books, 

KauaBCTiptti, and Btavii^B in fha Library of the BritUli Haaenm. 

Ohinese Language and Literature. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Life of Jengliiz Ehan. Translated from the Chinese. 
Ctown 8vD, 5r. 

BDKIKS, J., D.D., KeligiOB in China, Containing a Brief 
Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo, Is. dd. (Triibnei^s Oriental Series.) 

TABES,, £., The Mind of Menclns; or. Political Economy 
Founded upon Moral Philosophy. A Systematic Digest of the 
Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher Mencius. Translated from the 
German, with Additional Notes, oy A. B. HuTCi 
lOJ. 6^. {TrUdnet's Orieisiai Series.) 



HAHN, T., Tsnni-Ooam, the Supreme Being of the Khoi- 
Khoi. Post 8vo, 71. 6d. { TrMnei^s Oriea 1 1 Series. ) 

JOHITSON, S., Oriental Beligions and their Belation to 
Univerial Eeligion, China, Svo, cloth, 251, 

LEGGE, JAMES, Chiaeae Classics. Translated into English. 
Popular Edition. Crown Svo. 
Vol. I, — loie and Teadiings of ConfneittB. Sixth Edition, lor. fui. 
,, II, — WoTkB of UencinB. 12s. 
,, III.— Sha-King, orBookof Poetty. 121, 

SMITH, ARTHUB H., Chinese Characteristics. Second 
Edition. Revised, with Illustrations. Svo, ioj. 6d. 



EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. 

BKITISH MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS: 

TYLOB, J. S., Wall Draivings and Homunents of £1 Kah. 
Part I, : Paheri. jS Plates. With Notes hy Somers Clarke. 
£2 21. [Other Parts in preparation.] 

BUDGE, E. A. WALLIS, Book of the Dead The 

Papyrus of Ani, in the British Museum. With Translation and 
Transliteration. 4to, half morocco, j,^ i loj. 
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Britlsb Museum FubUcatiouB — continued. 

Archaic Classics, Assjrriaii Tertg. Being Extracts from 
the Annals of Shalmaneser II., Sennnacherib, and Assur-Bani- 
Pal, with PUloIc^ical Notes, Small 4to, ^s. bd. 

History of Esarhaddon (Son of Sennacherib), King of 
Assyria, B.C. 68l-^8. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions in the British Museum. Post Svo, loi, dd. {Trubm-r's 
Oriintal Series.) 



Egjrptian Texts of the Earliest Period. From the coffin 

of Amamu, 32 Coloured Plates. Folio, £2 21. 
Fac-Bimile of an Egyptian Hieratic Papyrus of the 

BeigQ of Bameees III., now in the British Museum. Folio, £3. 
Photographs of the Papyrus of Nebseni, in the British 

Museum. Unmounted, £i ss. Oi, Mounted and in portfolio, 

on special terms. 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND: 



1. I.— The Store City of Pithmn, and the Bonte of the EzodaB. 

By E. Naville, Third Edition. 1887. Out of print, 

II. — Tanis, Part I,, by W, M. Flindeks Pbtrie. Second 

Edition. 1SS8. £1 SI, 

in.— Baukratia. Parti. By W, M, Flinders Petkie, Third 

Edition. 1888. £1 ss. 
IV, — Ooshen, aad the Shrine of 3aft-el-Heiuieli. By E. 

Navillb. Second Edition. 18S8. £1 51, 
v.— Tanis. Part II. Including Teil Defenneh, and Tell 
Kebesheh. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, etc. 1888. 
£^ S^- 
VI,— Fankratii. Part II. By E. A, Gardner and F, L. 

Griffith. 18S9. ^i 51. 
VII,— The City of Divaa, and the Hound of the Jew, By E. 

Navili.e and F, L, Griffith. 1890. £1 $1. 
VIII.— BnbastU. By E. Naville. 1891. £1 51. 
IX, — Two HlerogflypMc Papyri Arom Tanis, 1891. ^s. 
I. The Sien Papyrus, By F. L. Griffith. 
n. The Geographical Papyrus. By W, M. Flinders 
Pbtrie, 
X,— Tbe Feitival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bnbaltii). By £. 
Naville. 1892. £j 51. 
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Egjrpt Exploration Fnnd: Hemoiis — continued. 

Vol. XI.— Almag el Hedineh. By E, Naville. And The Tomb 
of Paheri at El Kab, By J. % Tylor and F. L, 
Griffith. 1894. £1 5s. 
„ XII.—Deir el Bahari. Iniroductory Volume. By E. Naville. 

, 1894. £1 jj. 
„ XIII.— Temple of Deir el Bahari. By E. Navillb. Part L 
1896. l^ loj. 

Atlas of Ancient Egypt. Second Edition. Revised, Small 
4to, 3'- 6^- 
LE PLONOEON, AUGUSTUS, Queen Moo and tlie 
Sphini. Royiil Svo, ^i itu. net. 

MAEIETTE, ALPHONSE, The Monuments of Upper 

E^pt. Crown Svo, 75. dd. 

PATOH, A A, HiBtorr of the Egyptian Revolution. 

l''rom the Petlod of the Majoelukes to the death of Mohimnied 
AIL Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo, 7j. 6(f. 



FUBUOATIONS OF TEE ABOH^OLOaiCAL SURVEY 
OF EGYPT: 

First Memoir. — Beni Hasan. Part I. By P. E. Newberry, 

1890-91. £\ 5j. 
Second Memoir. — Beni Haean. Part II. By P. E. Newberry 

and G. W. Frasbr. 1^1-92, ^i 51. 
Third Memoir.— H Bersheli, Part I. By P. E. Newberry. 

1892-93. £1 5J. 
Fourth Memoir.- El Beraheh. Part II. By F, L. Griffith 

and P. E. Newberry. 1893-94. £^ i'- 
Fifth Memoir.- Beni Haian. Part III. By F. L. Griffith. 

SAKDWITH, F, M., Egypt as a Winter Eesort. Crown 
8vo, 31. dd. 

ISLAM. 

BLUNT, "W. S., The Future of Islam. Crown Svo, 6j. 

BEOWN, J. P., The Dervishes, With Illustrations, 1868. 
Crown Svo, 141, 

BUNSEN, ERNEST DE, Islam, or True Christianity. Crown 
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KtJNTEK, Sir W. W., The Indian MuBalmans. Third Edition. 

1S76. 8vo, roi, td. 

LANE, £. W., Setectlons from the Eoian. New Edition. 

With Introduction by Stanley Lane-Poole. Post 8vo, gs. 
{ Triibner' s Oriental Series. ) 

REDHOtTSE, J. W., HistoTy, System, and Varieties of 

Tnrkiflh Poetry. Illustrated 1^ Specimens in the Original English 
Paraphrase. Svo, Zs. 6d. 

The Mesnevi. Usually known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or 
Holy Mesnevi of Mevlana (Our Lord), Jelalu'd-Din Muhammed 
Er-Ri5mi. Illustrated by a Selection of Characterislic Anecdotes. 
Translated 'by J. W. Redhousb. Post Svo, ^l 11. (Triibner's 
Oriental Serits.) 

Tentative Ohronological Ssmopsis of the History of Arabia 
and its Vetghboari, from B.C. B00,000 [Tj to A.D. 6T9. Svo, 
paper, u. 

SELL, Rer. EDWABD, The Taith of Islam. Second Edition, 
Revised. Post Svo, 12s. 6d, (Triibnet's Orietttat Library.) 

WKERBY, A Comprehensive Cotnmentaiy to the Quran. 

To which is Prefixed Sale's Prelimbary Discourse, with additional 
Notes and Emendations. Tc^lher with a Complete Index to the 
Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. Vols. I., II., and III., 
I2J. bd. each. Vol. IV., loi. bd. 

WBIOHT, W., Book of Ealilah and Bimnah. Translated 

from Arabic into Syriac, with Pre&ce and Glossary in English. 



OEAUBEBLAIK, BASIL, Olassical Poetry of the Japanese. 

Post Svo, ^s. 6d. {TrSbmt's Oritntal Series.) 

Things Japajtese. Second Edition. Crown Svo, %s. 6d. 

Ohushingura, or the Loyal Retainers of A^ao. Translated 
by JuKiCHi Inouye, with numerous Illustrations by Eisen 
TOMIOKA, Svo, 31. dd. 

GOWEll, Lord RONALD, Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to 
Yokohama, 1888-84. Foolscap Svo, 21. 6d. 

GKIPPIS, W. E., me Mikado's Empire. Book I.— History 
of Japan from B.C. 660 to a.d. 1872. Book II.— Personal Ex- 
periences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 1870-74. Second 
Edition, Illustrated. Svo, 201. 
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History of the Empire of Japim. Compiled and Translated 

under the direction of the Department of Education, Toltyo. With 
numerous Illustrations, of which some are in Colours and Collotype, 
and a Map. vi. and 428 pp. of text. 1S93. Svo, boards, 121-. 6ii. 
',' The Illustrations ate printed on Japanese paper. 

Nihongi; or, Chronicles of Japan firom the Eaxliest Times to 
A.D. 697. Translated from the original Chinese and Japanese, by 
W. G. AsTOH. Vol. L 1896. 8vo. Price, complete in 2 vols., 21J. 

SALWAY, CHARLOTTE M., Fans of Japan. With 10 full- 
page Coloured Plates, and 39 Blocks in Text. Royal 4to, 31J. 6^. net. 

lATDI, R., The Commeicial Guide and Trade Directory of 

Japan. Royal Svo, cloth, £1 is. 

WENCKSTERN, 7. Ton, Bibliography of the Japanese Em- 
pire. Being a Classified Lbt of all Books, Essays, and Maps in 
European Languages, relating to Dai Nihon, published in Europe, 
America, and the East, from 1859-93, t" which is added a. fac-simi/e 
reprint of L^on Pagfe' Biblio^i-aphU japonaise deptiis U XV. siicU 
JusqttW, 1859. 1895. Lai^e 8vo, ^i 51. net. 



ORIENTAL BUDDHISM. 

BEAL, S., The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddtia. From 
the Chinese Sanskrit. 1875. Crown 8vo, 121. 

Life of Hiuea-Tsians. By the Shamans Hwiri Li and 
Yen-Tsung, with an Account of the Worksof I-TsiNG, Post 8vo, 
loj. (Tfiiiner's Oriental Series.) 

Dhammapada. — Texts from the Buddhist Oanon, commonly 
known as Dhammapada. Translated from the Chinese. Post 8vo, 
7J-. &/. {,Trubmr's Oriental Series.) 

Catena of Buddhist Scriptures. From the Chinese. 8vo, 
ns. 

Si-Yu-Ei: Buddhist Records of the Weatera World. 
Translated from the Chinese of HlUEN Tsiang (a.d. 629). With 
Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 241. {Triibner's Oriental Series.) 

BIKSHU, SUBHADRA, Buddhist Catechism i2mo, 2s. 
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PAUSBOLL, v., The Jatafca. Together with its Commentary, 
being tales of the anterior birth of Golama Buddha. Now first 
published in Pali, Vols. I. -VI. Svo, 2&i. each. 

JENNINGS, H., The Indian Religions ; or, Results of the 

Mysterious Buddhism. 1890. Svo, lOj. dd. 
KIBTNEE, 0., Enddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical 

Essay, 4to, 2!. dd. 

LIUiIE, A., Fopnlar Life of Enddha. Containing an answer 
to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. With Illustrations. 1883. Crown 
Svo, 6j. 
Buddhism in Christendom; or, Jesus the Essene. With 
Illuslrations. 1887. Svo, iJj. 

RHTS-DAVIDS, T. W., Buddhist Birth-Stories ; or, Jataka 
Tales. The Oldest Collection of Folk-Lote estant. Being the 
Jatakatthavannana, translated from the Pali Text of V. Fausboll. 
Vol. I. Post Svo, iSi. {Triibnei's Oriental Series. '\ 

ROOKHILL, W, W,, Life of the Enddha and the Early 

History of his Order. Derived from Tibetan works in the Bkah. 
Hgyut and the Bstan-Hgyur. 1884. Post Svo, loj. 6rf. (Triibner's 
Oriental Series. ) 
TTdanavarga. A collection of Verses from the Buddhist 
Canon. Compiled by DharmatrAta, and translated from the 
Tibetan. 1883. Post Svo, 9J:. (Triibiter'i Oriental Series.) 

SWAMY, Sir M. C, Sutta Nipata; or, Dialogues and 
Discourses of Gotama B ddha T ted from the Or^nal Pali. 

Crown Svo, fo. 
The Dathavansa ; o he H orj of the Tooth Relic of 
Gotama Buddha. P T w h Translation. Svo, ittr, 6rf. 
English Translation n y 6 

{Sh al nde Ch na. ) 



PERSIAN. 
HATIZ, The Divan. By Khwaja Shamsu-d-Din Muhammad- 

i-IIafiz-i-ShirAzI. Translated into English Prose, with Remarks, 

etc., by Lieut.'Cot. H. WtLBBRFORCE Clarke. Vols. I. and II. 

iSgr. 4to, cloth, £2 12s. 6rf. Vol. III., 410, cloth, £1 lu. 
HAFIZ, of Shiraz, Selections from His Foems. Translated 

from the Persian by H. Bicknell, 1875. 4to, cloth, £2 21. 
JOHNSON, S., Oriental Religions and theii Eolation to 

UniveTMl Beligion. Persia. Svo, iSi. 
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OMAR KHAYYAM, The Quatrains. Persian Text with an 
English Verse Translation by E. H. Whinfield, 1883. Post 
8vo, cloth, los. 6d. (Triii?urs Orienlal Series.) 

The Quatrains. New Translation into English Verse by 
E. H. Whinfield. i88t. Post Svo, cloth, Jj. (Triibne^s 
Oriftttal Series. ) 

BIEU, C, Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the British 

Huwnm. 3 vols. 1879-83. 4to, cloth, z^s. tach volume. 

SA'D TTD DIH HAHUTn> SHAEISTABL Onlshan i Saz 

(ttie Myatic Bose Garden). Persian Text wi"- in English Trans- 
lation, Notes, and a Commentary, by E. H, Whinfield. i8Sa 
4to, cloth, lor. 6rf. 

The Oulistan, or Eose Oarden of Shekh Mushlin'd-Din 

Sadi of SMraz. Translated from the Atish Kadah, by E. E, 
Eastwick. Second Edition, Post Svo, 10s. fef. {TrUbnti's 
Orienlal Series. ) 

Vazir of Laukuran. A Persian Play, with a Grammatical 

Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Vocabulary, by W. H. Hag- 
gard and G. Le Strange. Crown Svo, los. Sd. 



XI.— BIBLIOGRAPHY, PEBIODIOALS, AND 
PUBLIC ATIONS OF SOCIETIES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

ALLIBONE, S. A, Dictionary of English Literature and 

British and American Authors. From the Earliest Accounts to 
the Latter Half of the 19th Century. 3 vols. Royal Svo, £i %s. 
" "-- ■ ■ "'vo,/3 zs. 



Supplement, 1891, 2 vols, royal Svo, jj 

Bihlioeraphica— 3 Volumes. Containing the 12 parts. Bound 
in half morocco (Rosburgh style). Large Imperial Svo, £2 2s. net 

British Museum Publieatioas, List on application, 

DtJFF, E, GORDON, Early Printed Books, With Frontis- 
piece and Ten Plates, Post Svo, 6s. net. (Bosks about Books.) 

ELTON, CHARLES and MABY, The Great Book Collectors. 

With to Illustrations. Post Svo, ds. net. (Books about Books ) 
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FLETOHEK, W. YOUNOSB, Eng^sli Boofcbiiidisgs In the 
Britiah Hnseiiffi. With 66 plates. Printed in facsimile by W. 
Griggs. Folio, limited lo 500 copies, ^3 3J. net. 

HAEDY, W. jr., Book Plates. With Frontispiece and 36 
Illustrations of Book Plates. Post 8vo, 6j. net. {Bitoks about 
Bosh.) 

HOKHB, H. P., The Binding of Books. With 12 Plates. 
Post 8vo, 6j-. net. {Books about Books.) 

IBBAHIM, HTMIY, Prince, The Iiitera,tnre of ^Tpt and 
the Soadan. A Bibliography, comprising Printed Books, Periodical 
Wntings, and Papers of Learned Societies, Maps and Charts, 
Anaenl Papyn ManuscrLpts, Drawings, etc, 2 vols. Demy 410, 

Japan, Bibliography of. {See Oriental.) 

MADAN, FALCONER, Books in Manuscript. With 8 Plates. 
Post 8vo, 6j. net. (Books about Books.) ' 

POLLAKD, A. W., Early Hlmtrated Books. With Plates. 
Post 8vo, 61. net. [Soaks about Books. ) 

POOLE, W. P., Index to Periodical Literatnie. Revised 
Edition. Royal 8vo, £z IS^- 6^ net. First Supplement, i88z 
to t887. Royal Svo, £i net. Second Sueplbmbnt, 1887 to 
rSga. Royal Svo, £2 net. 

SLATER, J. H^ Early Editions. A Bibliographical Survey 
of the Works of some Popular Authors. Svo, 2ij, net. Interleaved 
with Writing Paper, 26s. net. 

SWIKBUBNE, BibUograpky of Algernon CharlOB Swinhnme 
Orom 186T to 1887. Crown Svo, vellum, gilt, 6r. 

THACKERAY, Bibliography of. Sultan Stork, and other 

Stories and Sketches, 1829-44, now first collected. To which is 
added the Biblii^raphy of Thackeray. Large Svo, icit, 6d. 

THOMFSOir, Sir E. UAUNDE, English niuminated Kann* 

MriptB. With zi Plates in Chromo-IJthography. Imperial Svo, 



Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the Principal 

Lsn^a^B ftnd Oislsfts of the World, Second Edition. Svo, 51. 
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PERIODICALS AND SOCIETIES. 

AntliTopological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Jounul of. QuaJteily. 51. 

AntiaTiaiian Magazine and Bibliograplier, The. Edited by 
Edwaeii Walford and G. W. Redway. Complete in 12 vols. 
8vo, £3 net. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal, 8vo, ^s. per number. 
Proceedings, n. per number. 

Asiatic Society, Soyal. Bombay Branch. Journal Irregular. 

Asiatic Society, BoyaL Ceylon Branch. Journal. Irregular. 

Asiatic Society, BoyaL China Branch. Journal Irregular. 

Asiatic Society, BoyaL Straits Branch. Journal. Irregular. 

Asiatic Society. Japan Branch. Transactions. Irregular. 

BiUiotlLeca Sacra. Quarterly, 3^-. 6if. Annual Subscription, 14J. 

Britisb Cliess Magazine. Monthly, t^d, 

Calcutta Review. Quarterly, 6s. 

Imperial Institute Tear Book. 10.;. net. 

Index Medicus. A Monthly Classified Record of the Current 
Medical Literature of the World. Annua! Subscription, 50J. 

Indian Antiquary. A Journal of Oriental Research in 
Arehieoli^y, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, 
Folk.lore, etc. Annual Subscription, ^i 16s. 

Indian Evangelical Beviev. Annual Subscription, 10s. 

Psychical Besearcli Society, Proceedings. Irregular. 

Sanitarian. Devoted to the Preservation of Health, Mental 
and Physical Culture. Monthly. Annual Subscription, i8j. 

Science. Weekly. Annual Subscription, £i 2s. 

Scientj&c American. Weekly, Annual Subscription, i8j. 

Scientific Am^can, Export Edition. Monthly. Annual 
Subscription, £1 51. 
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Scientific American, Building Edition. Monthly. Annual 
Subscript [on, 141. 

Supplement. Weekly. Annual Subscription,;^! 5 j. 

Tropical Agriculturist. Monthly. Annual S^bscription^;£'I 6s. 

Parents' Review. Monthly, 6d. 



MeBsrs. KEGAN PAUL, TBENCH, TStTBHEK & CO., Ltd., 
are also Pul)liahers to the following Societies, etc., lists 
of puhlications of which may he had on application : 

The Ckftueec Society. I The British Uuieom. 

The Early English Test Saeiety, | Tlie SeoIogieEil Survey of India. 

The New Sbakapere Society. : Tbe India Ofiice, 

The Wagner Society. | The Egypt Exploration Ennd. 
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